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PREFACE. 


About  seven  years  ago  I  printed  several 
dissertations,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
shew  that  the  classic  writings  and  the  arts 
of  the  ancients,  have  a  constant  relation  to 
the  sciences ;  but,  well  knowing  that  in 
bringing  such  copious  subjects  under  so 
new  a  point  of  view,  mistakes  must  at  first 
be  unavoidable,  I  refrained  from  publishing 
those  dissertations,  and  adopted  a  middle 
course,  by  giving  away  about  a  hundred 
copies  of  them,  to  various  classes  of  readers. 
The  conclusions  to  which  they  led,  (among 
others  not  less  novel,)  were  these,  ^*  That  in 
'^  all  the  classics,  and  in  the  different  spe- 
**  cimens  of  the  arts  which  have  come  down 
"  to  us  from  the  ancients,  no  part  of  s^ny  of 


IV 

'  theni  is  to  be  understood,  without  sup- 

*  posing  that  they  are   mere   vehicles   of 

*  knowledge,  not  intended  to  meet  the  eye 
^  or  the  understanding  on  the  first  inspec- 
'  tion  or  perusal  ;^^  and  ^'  that  this  myste- 
'  rious,  or  enigmatical  method  of  composi- 

*  tion  exists  in  other  voluminous  writings 

*  of  a  much  later  date  than  those  which  are 

*  commonly  called  classics/^ 


In  a  future  volume  of  this  undertaking  I 
shall  resume  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  details  presented  in  those  dissertations, 
to  which  the  intermediate  volumes  will  be 
no  unfit  introduction.  If  those  intermediate 
volumes  should  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
no  very  close  connection  with  the  general 
title  of  the  book,  such  a  connection  will  be 
more  manifest  hereafter.  It  will  be  unne-* 
cessary  to  say  more  here,  when  I  shall  have 
brought   to   the   reader's    recollection    the 


following  fable,  prefixed  to  the  romance  of 
Gil  Bias :  this  fable  will  be  found  strictly 
applicable  to  every  thing  I  am  about  to 
notice  in  the  ensuing  pages,  and  may  at  the 
same  time  serve  to  justify  a  suspicion,  that 
the  entertaining  production  at  the  head  of 
which  it  stands,  might  itself,  if  properly 
explained,  be  adduced  in  proof  of  both  the 
propositions  above  advanced  :  ^^  Gil  Bias 
au  lecteur — Avant  que  d 'entendre  Phistoire 
de  ma  vie,  6coute,  ami  lecteur,  un  conte 
que  je  vais  te  faire.  Deux  ecoliers  alloient 
ensemble  de  Penafiel  a  Salamanque.  Se 
sentant  las  et  alt^res,  ils  s'arreterent  au  bord 
d^une  fontaine,  quails  rencontrerent  sur  leur 
chemin.  L^,  tandis  qu'ils  se  d^lassoient, 
apr^s  s'etre  desalteres,  ils  apper^iirent  par 
hazard  aupres  d'eux,  sur  une  pierre  a  fleur 
de  terre,  quelques  mots  d6ja  un  peu  effaces 
par  le  temps  et  par  les  pieds  des  troupeaux, 
qu^on  venoit  abreuver  4  cette  fontaine.    lis 


Yl 

jetterent  de  Peau  sur  la  pier  re  pour  la 
laver,  et  ils  lurent  ces  paroles  Castillanes. 
*^  Aqui  esta  encerrada  el  alma  del  licenciado 
Pedro  Garcias  : — Ici  est  enfermee  Pame  du 
licenci^  Pierre  Garcias. ^^ 


^^  Le  plus  jeune  des  6coliers,  qui  6toit  vif 
et  ^tourdi,  n'eut  pas  achev^  de  lire  Pin- 
scription,  qu'il  dit  en  riant  de  tonte  sa 
force,  ^*  Rien  n^est  plus  plaisant ;  ici  est 
enfermee  Pame !  une  ame  enfermee  I  je 
voudrois  savoir  quel  original  a  pu  faire  un  si 
ridicule  epitaphe  ?*'  En  achevant  ces  pa- 
roles, il  se  leva  pour  s'en  aller.  Son  com- 
pagnon  plus  judicieux  dit  en  lui  meme. 
"  II  y  a  la-dessous  quelque  mystere.  Je 
veux  demeurer  ici  pour  P6claircir/^  Ce- 
lui-ci  laissa  done  partir  Pautre ;  et  sans 
perdre  de  temps,  se  mit  a  creuser  avec  son 
couteau  tout  autour  de  la  pierre.  II  trouva 
dessous  une  bourse  de  cuir  qu'il  ouvrit.     II 


Vll 


y  avoit  dedans  cent  ducats^  avec  une  carte 
sur  laquelle  etoient  6crites  ces  paroles  en 
Latin.  *  Sois  roon  heritier,  toi  qui  as  eu 
assez  d'esprit  pour  demeler  le  sens  de  Pin- 
scription,  et  fais  un  meilleur  usage  que  moi 
de  mon  argent/  L'ecolier  ravi  de  cette 
decouverte,  remit  la  pierre  comme  elle  etoit 
auparavant,  et  reprit  le  chemin  de  Sala-* 
manque,  avec  Pame  du  Ucencie. 

*'  Qui  quetu  sois,  amilecteur,  tu  vas  res- 
sembler  a  Pun  ou  a  Pautre  de  ces  deux  eco* 
liers.  Si  tu  lis  ines  aventures,  sans  prendre 
garde  aux  instructions  morales  fPhysiquesJ 
qu^elles  renferment,  tu  ne  tireras  aucun  fruit 
de  cet  ouvrage :  mais  si  tu  les  lis  avec  at-» 
tention,  tu  y  trouveras,  suivant  le  pr^cepte 
d'Horace,  I'utile  mele  avec  Pagreable/^ 


ERRATA. 
VOI,.  I. 

In  fig.  6,  the  pistols  are  too  well  cut ;  in  masters  like  the  one  there  in 
question,  a  general  likeness  is  all  that  is  contemplated ;  as  in  the  drawing  of 
a  caricature. 

Page  36,  in  note,  after  the  word  determined,  insert  "  by  the  face  being 
turned  upward,  and  looking  due  north,  by  the  truncheon  carried  in  the 
hand,  and." 

Page  69,  in  line  7  of  note,  for  bead,  read  hand. 

In  hg.  40.  The  elephant  in  this  figure  is  the  most  indistinct  of  all  the 
figures  in  the  copper  engraving  of  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume  ;  it  will  be 
found  not  to  fail  so  much  in  the  wood  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  third 
volume. 

In  the  Index,  fig.  30,  for  diet,  read  dirt. 

VOL.  11. 

In  Note  1,  for  made,  read  make. 

46,  line  1 ,  for  farm,  read  iirst. 

60,  after  seen,  insert  <  &cing  the  north/ 

VOL.  IIL 

Page  175,  Note  13,  for  impart,  read  import. 

VOL.  V. 

Page  5 9  line  13,  for  have,  read  perceive. 

15,  for  undiscovered,  read  newly  discovered, 

43,  Note,  for  occasion,  read  no  occasion. 

52,  read  r^nroQnroi, 

77,  before  the  word  retu^oa,  insert  the  word  Tgwsc. 

116,  last  line,  dele  has  fore,  and  for  is,  read  has. 

117,  last  line,  insert '  fore  is.' 

125,  for  constitutes,  read  constitute. 
233 ,  in  note,  for  Toja,  read  Taja. 
249)  in  note,  for  as,  read  or. 
952,  for  fixed,  read  fired. 

VOL.  VL 

Page  41,  line  first,  for  not,  read  no. 

43,  in  note,  after  perhaps,  insert  (in  respect  of  the  Peccary). 

93,  in  line  16  of  note,  after  fields,  insert '  are  to  be.' 

94,  dele,  *  are  to  be'. 

143,  in  note,  for  lie,  read  lies. 

153,  in  note,  after  constitute,  insert  *  the  prototype  of.' 

226,  for  the  former  note,  read  a  former  note. 


%*  Though  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  copper-plate  engraver,  yet  is 
his  copy  of  the  Map  of  the  Moon,  which  forms  Uie  Frontispiece  of  the  First 
Volume,  not  so  exact  a  fac-simile  of  the  Map  used  by  m3rself,  as  I  could 
wish  it  to  be  :  I  therefore  employed  Mr.  Berryman,  who  cut  the  blocks  of 
the  Wood  Engravings,  to  attempt  the  difilcult  operation  of  making  a  correct 
copy  in  wood  :  this  constitutes  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Third  Volume,  num- 
bered 196 ;  and  as  the  two  copies  are  not  likely  to  foil  at  the  same  point,  the 
Reader,  from  the  two,  has  a  double  chance  of  having  an  accurate  foe-simile  of 
the  original  Plate ;  the  wood  engraving  being  placed  upside  down,  in  order 
that  the  Northern  and  Southern  appearances  of  the  Moon  may  be  under  view 
at  the  same  time* 


H  U  D  I  B  R  A  S. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


CANTO  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT* 

Sir  Hudibras  his  passing  worih. 
The  manner  how  he  sally'd  forth ; 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  shown ; 
His  horse's  virtues  and  his  own. 
Tb'  adventures  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

WHEN  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears. 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 


BUDIBKA& 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  of  iate  to  decorate  books 
with  engravings,  referable  to  the  scenes  or  incidents  de- 
scribed in  them*  It  has  been  adopted  in  modem  books 
£ot  ornament  chiefly;  but  might  be  applied  to  older 

vol,.  U  B 


2 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
ISor  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 


authors,  not  wilh  a  view  to  ornament  merely,  but  for  the 
useful  purpose  of  illustrating  their  meaning ;  as  the  cha- 
racters brought  into  action  by^  those  authors  being  exposed 
by  those  meaos^  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  eye,  would  become 
familiar  to  us,  without  the  necessity  of  long  explanatory 
comments.  Some  plain  examples  of  the  utility  of  this 
method  are  hereinafter  exhibited  ;  the  short  notes  which 
accompany  the  figures  being  rather  calculated  to  save  a 
little  time  and  trouble  to  the  reader,  than  necessary  to  his 
understanding  the  subjects  in  the  light  intended^  it  being 
supposed  that  the  figures  themselves  will  answer  that  pur- 
pose much  more  efiiectnaUy. 

The  first  composition  submitted  to  examination  under 
the  view  proposed  shall  be  the  Poem  of  Hudibras,  of 
which  an  excellent  judge  of  literary  merit  has  given  the 
following  character :  ''  that  it  abounds  more  than  any 
^  other  in  strokes  of  just  and  inimitable  wit;  and  yet  that 
''  it  is  surprising  bow  much  eradition  is  introduced  with 
^*  so  good  a  grace,  into  a  work  of  such  pleasantry  and  hu- 
**  mour ;  it  being,  perhaps,  one  of  tfae  most  learned  com- 
*^  positions  that  is  to  be  found,  in  any  language.  The 
"  advantage  which  the  royal  cause  received  from  this 
**  Poem,  in  exposing  the  fanaticism  and  false  pretensions 
'*  of  the  former  parliamentary  party^  was  prodigious.  The 
''  King  himself  had  so  good  a  taste,  as  to  be  highly  pleased 
*^  with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  ,  got  a  great 
''  part  of  it  by  heart,^'  To  v^bich  character  I  lake  occasion 
to  make  this  short  addition,  that  Hudibras  abounds  with 


Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore: 

topics  of  science,  of  a  reach  wholly  beside,  and  far  beyond 
what,  in  these  latter  times,  has  been  apprdiended  by  any 
body. 

Soppofling  the  reader  to  hare  lefresbed  his  memory  by 
nmniDg  his  eye  over  a  few  q(  the  first  pages  of  this  admi- 
rable Poem,  I  would  beg  hiu)  to  examine,  with  attention, 
*'  tbe  Map  of  the  Moon  as  seen  through  a  Telescope," 
which  forms  the  Frontispiece  of  this  vohuie ;  and  would 
ask  him,  when  he  has  turned  it  npaide  down,  or  tbe  north 
aide  downwarda,  whether  he  does  not  roBOgoize  a  res^n- 
Uwiceofthe  hero  of  the  Poem«  the  Knight  Hudibras 
hiouelf  on  oneaideofihe  eograving,  and  his  no  less  re- 
nowned Squire,  Ralph,  oq  the  other ;  soch  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  two  figures  marked  1  ati^  8. 

Fig.  I. 


When  gospel- trumpets,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
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If  at  first  he  should  have  any  doubt  of  this,  I  am  well 
satisfied  th^i  9  little  farther  atten.tion^  or  the  contempla- 
tion and  colnparisonof  a  few  others  of  the  figures  hereafter 
inserted^  will  not  fail  to  convince  him^  that  one  of  the 
scenes  of  action  of  this  Poem  is.  in  truth,  the  moon. 

In  order  to  avoid  a'  multiplication  o(  tiotesi  and  at  the 
same  time  tQ  assist  a  comparison  of  the  various  figures  in 
the  moon,  wkh  the  copies  therefrom  hereafter  given»  as 
forming  the  characters  of  the  Poem^  I  shall  content  my- 
selfj  for  the  mo^  part,  with  printing  certain  passages  of 
the  te:(t  in  italics;  but  in  case  the  reader  should  not, 

« 

merely  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  with  the  moon,  and 
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And  pulpit)  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would  15 
Intitle  him,  Mirrour  of  Jemghthood  ; 
That  never  bowM  his  stubfocMH  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade :  90 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant^ 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle: 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these,  S5 

And  stylM  of  war\  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout«  30 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 


by  the  aid  of  that  method  of  printings  conceive  the  subject 
at  first  under  the  aspect  intended^  it  may  be  expedient  to 
point  out,  by  notes^  other  circumstai|ces  that  go  to  ccmfirm 
the  correctness  of  the  general  suggestion  submitted  to 
him ;  for  instance^  in  the  terms  ''  out  he  xoAe!*  (line  13^) 
und  ^  errJEUit/  (lineal,)  besides  the  intimation  they  con* 


But  howsoe'er  tbey  make  a  pother, 
The  difieience  was  so  small,  Aitiram 


tain  of  Hudibras's  beiog  moii&ted  on  horseback  like  ( 
knight  (as  be  is  copied  from  the  mooo  ia  fig.  S), 
Fig.  3. 


there  are  aQuaioos  to  the  wandering  motions  of  the  jnooD, 
which  laminary  was  held  by  the  ancieoU  to  be  a  plaDet> 
<as  evidenced  b;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  passim).    So  agaia  the 


Outweighed  his  hige  by  half  a  grain ; 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool  Si 

That  knaves  do  work  with,  caird  a/ooL 

For't  has  been  held  by  many  that. 

As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 

Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass^ 

Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras,  40 

(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 

To  all  his  challenges  did  wjite).. 

But  they're  mistaken  very  much, 

^Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic,  6S 

Profoundly  skill' d  in  analytic; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute        70 

For  rhetoric,  -he  could  not  ope  8 1 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 


mention  of  the  brain,  fool,  and  ass,  regards  the  infirmity  of 
lunatics^  or  of  those  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  moon^:  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed^  that  the 
term  ^'  mirrour/'  line  16^  relates  to  the  moon's  having  only 
a  reflected  or  borrowed  light ;  whilst  the  name  of  Hadi* 
bras  itself  (hue  de  brass)  is  referable  to  the  brassy  ooloiir 
of  the  moon :  and  line  1  ig  to  her  motions  being  ths  sab- 
Ject  of  mathematical  calcidation. 


But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  AU  hram 


tain  of  HudibiaB's  being  mounted  on  horseback 
knight  (as  he  is  copied  from  the  moon  in  Bg.  S), 

Fig.  3. 


there  are  allusions  to  the  wandering  motioDB 
which  laminary  was  held  by  the  ■ 
(as  evidenced  by  Plio.  Nat.  Htit.  p 


r 


That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss : 

Then  listen,  Sirs,  it  follows  thus.  .        S40 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 

In  cut  and  dye ^6  like  u  tile^ 

A  sudden  view  it  would  b^uile : 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey,  S45 ' 

The  nether  orange  mix*d  with  grey. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns : 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government ;  250 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

His  backi  or  rather  burden,  show^dy  387 

As  if  it  stooped  with  its  own  load. 
For  as  ^Eneas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire ;  290 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper" 
Hand  of  his  head,  for  want  of  crupper. 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore  995 

A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before ; 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare ; 


to 

As  white-poi}  buttermilky  and  curds^ 

Such  as  a  countty-tiotise  affords  ;  300 

With  other  victual,  which  anon 

We  farther  shdH  dilate  upon; 

When  of  his  hose  We  Come  to  treat, 

The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff,  305 

And  though  not  %Word,  yet  ciidgel-proof ;  ' 
Whereby  'twas  fitt^  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  ais  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  iJad  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen ;  310 

To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writans  held  they  were  his  own. 
Through  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cJieese^ 
And  fat  black^puddings^  proper  food  315 

For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood. 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  ehose 
To  carry  vittle  in  his  hose^ 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise :  320 

^99*  This  line  is  referable  to  the  comparative  white* 
ness  or  lightness  of  some  parts  of  Hudibras's  promraent 
belly;  and  the  d06th  to  the  marks  or  wheals  thereon 
(which  constitute  that  whiteness)^  as  if  made  by  the  blows 
of  a  cudgel ;  the  resemblance  of  a  cudgel  being  visible  in 
the  moon;  in  front  of  his  person  there. 
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And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  t'other  magazine. 

They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood, 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 

And  till  th'  were  storm' d  and  beaten  out,    325 

Ne'er  left  the  fortify'd  redoubt* 

And  though  knights  arrant,  as  some  think. 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,--^ 

•—But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest  347 

We  should  forget  where  we  digrest ; 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it,  and  to  th*  purpose  come.  350 

His  puissant  smord  unto  his  side^ 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty'd ; 
With  hasket-^ilt.  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 

3 1 9-  The  likeness  of  a  rat  aiid  a  mouse,  as  given  in 

Fig.  4* 


may  be  seen  in  the  moon  (in  pale  light),  near  the  arm  of 
Hudibras. 

354.    It  may  now  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  com* 
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In  it  he  melted  lecid  for  bullets, 
To  shoot  at  foes  and  sometimes  puUets ; 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt. 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful, 


mon  principle  which  I  find  adopted  hy  all  the  ancient 
wiiterB,  (namely,  that  of  conceiving  the  same  thing  to 
lepreBcnt  many  different  things,  according  to  the  resem- 
blances to  different  objects  which  fancy  may  ascribe  to  it) 
is  the  govemiDg  principle  also  throughout  this  Poem. 
The  basket-hilt  of  the  Knight's  sword,  for  instancCj  repre- 
sented in 
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And  so  much  scornM  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  shew  its  face. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page,     ^    375 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon,  r 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging.  380 

When  it  had  stabb'd,  or  broke  a  head,  • 

It  would  scrape  trenchers^  or  chip  hi^ead ; 
Toast  cheese  or  hacoth  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse  trap,  ^twould  not  care. 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth.  386 


U  assigQed  by  the  Poet  to  various  usesj  according  to'saoh 
fancied  resemblances;  thus^  likewise^  the  trencher-scrapert 
the  knife>  the  pistol^ 

Fig.  6. 


$ , 


and  the  dagger  of  the  Poem,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
prototype  in  the  moon,  situate  a  litde  to  the  right  of  the 
basket-hiked  sword,  before  drawn  in  fig.  i.    So  agatOi  the> 
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In  ttC  hokters  at  his  saddte«»bow  39 1 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow, 
Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  get. 
These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  scent,     395 
To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent ; 


trencher  itself,  the  mouse-trap,  the  pieces  of  cheese  and 
bacoo,  the  owl, 

rig.  7. 


and  the  shoe,  are  alt  to  be  referred  to  another  and  the 
tame  prototype  there,  situate  under  the  pistol  just  now 
pointed  out,  and  introduced  in  fig.  6  :  add  thus  too,  (if  I 
may  go  out  of  my  present  subject  for  a  moment,)  it  may 
be  conceived  to  be  not  without  foundation,  that  Hamlet, 
in  his  dialogue  with  Osric  (in  the  play),  compares  the  same 
cloud  to  a  camel,  an  owzel,  and  a  whale.  This  likewise  is 
a  proper  occasion  to  mention  another  principle  (if  indeed 
it  be  not  the  same),  which  is  likewise  universally  acted 
upon  by  the  ancient  writers,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  same 
thing  or  country  to  represent>  by  subdivision  or  by  union, 
many  different  things,  charaoters^  or -personages^  as  is  evi* 
denced  by  the  horses  of  theKirigln  and  his  Sqoire>  which 
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And  sometimes  catch  tbem  with  a  «iap. 
As  cleverly  as  th'  ablest  trap. 


are  made  up  reciprocally  of  the  Squire  and  Knight  them- 
selves^ as  may  be  seen  in  figs.  3  and  8  ; 

Fig.  8. 


the  various  oiber  drama^s  {i«r80B«8>  with  whom  the  reader 
wiU  become  billei  aoq«iaiDtedin>  the  next  Canto,  are  6vi« 
dences  likewise  ^  the  truth  of*  thope  remark^^ 


•T' 
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They  were  upon  hard  duty  still, 
And  evry  night  stood  sentinel,  400 

To  guard  the  magazine  i*  th'  hose  '• 

From  two-legg*d  and  from  four-legg*d  foes. 

Thus  clad  and  fortifyM,  Sir  Knight 
From  peaceful  home  set  forth  to  fight. 
But  first  with  nimble  active  force  405 

He  got  on  th*  outside  of  his  horse ; 
For  having  but  one  stirrup  ty*d 
T'his  saddle^  on  the  further  side^ 
It  was  so  shorty  K  had  inimsh  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desp'rate  toe.  410 

But,  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves  ; 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  seat, 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat, 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over  4 1 5 

With  his  own  weight ;  bu%  did  recover. 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane^ 
Which  oft  he  us*d  instead  of  rein. 
But  now  we  talk  of  mounting  steed. 
Before  we  further  do  proceed,  490 

It  doth  behove  us  to  say  something 
Of  that  which  bore  our  valiant  bumpkin. 
The  beast  was  sturdy^  l(^'^*g^9  o,nd  tall^ 
With  mouA  of  meal^  and  eyes  of  wall ; 
I  would  say  eye  ;for  h*  had  but  on^^  425 

As  most  agree,  though  some  say  none. 
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He  was  well  8tay*d^  and  in  his  gate 

Preserved  a  grave^  majestic  state. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipped, 

Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipped :    430 

And  yet  so^^ry,  he  would  bound, 

As  if  he  grieved  to  touch  the  ground : 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack  441 

Of  leather  was  upon  his  hack ; 

For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 

And  breech  of  knight  galVd  full  as  bad. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd        445 

Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plowed  ; 

For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 

'Twiat  ev^ry  two  there  was  a  channel. 

His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt. 

Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt,  450 

Still  as  his  tender  /side  he  prick'd 

With  arnCd  heel,  or  with  unarmed  kicked; 

For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  spur. 

As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 

453.  The  spur  that  arms  one  of  the  knight's  heels,  I 
take  to  be  the  light  between  the  shadows  which  constitute 
his  two  feet ;  its  rowel  is  near  th^  right  eye  of  the  owl, 
and  it  appears  to  be  on  the  off-side  foot.  The  other  foot 
is  situate^  apparently,  behind  it,  and  without  a  spur.  It 
would  be  a  waste  Qf  time  to  go  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  these  minor  circumstances:  and  when  once  the 

VOL.  !•  C 
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To  active  trot  one  side  ofs  horse,  465 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse. 

A  squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th'  adventure  went  kia  hatf. 
Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 
Do  call  him  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one:  46o 


reader  has  become  satisfied  that  the  prototypes  of  the 
several  characters  of  the  Poem  are  rightlj  «s8igaed«  it  will 
be  a  source  of  amusement  to  him  to  trace  out  those 
minutise  for  himself,  of  which  there  are  mnltitudes  which 
I  omit  to  notice ;  in  fact,  he  would  scarcely  fail  to  discover 
something  new  and  pleasing  on  every  repeated  pertiaal. 

457>  If  I  have  above  given  the  origin  of  HttlKWag'i 
name,  that  of  the  name  of  Elalpb,  or  Ralpho,  mAy  be 
assigned  no  less  satisfactorily,  thoagh  not  so  obtibilsly  : 
the  letters  which  constitute  it  may,  in  fact,  be  seen  (in 
light)  within  the  sphere  of  the  Squire's  person  in  the  moon, 
such  as  they  are  represented  in 
Fig.  9. 
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And  whea  we  can  with  metre  safe,    • 

We'll  call  him  so ;!  if  not/  plain;  Ralph ; 

{For  rhyme  the  ^mddear  is  of  v^ses. 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses,) 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour  46i 

He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 

With  subtle  shreds  a  tract  of  land« 

Did  leave  it,  with  a  castle  fair,  « 

To  his  great  ancestor,  her  heir :  470 

From  him  descended  cross-legged  knights, 

Fam'd  for  their  faith,  and  vfzxYike  fights 

Against  the  bloody  cannibal^ 

Whom  they  destroy*  d^  both  great  and  sfnalL 

This  sturdy  squire,  he  had,  as  well  4f75 

As  the  bold  Trojan  knight,  seen  hell^ 

Not  with  a  counterfeited  pass 

Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold-lace. 


"T^ 


and  developed  in 


Fig.  10- 


the  ^Gredd  ip  having :  the  same  pawer  in  pro&ttiiciatioa  as 
tlnB<lettcii  F/^aod  the*  stiokes  ^f  die  letter  L  being  inter- 
mixed with  tboitt  of  the  ^.    The  Squire  would  seem  to  te 

c2 
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His  knowledge  was  not  for  behind 

The  Knight's  but  of  another  kind,  480 

And  he  another  way  came  by't : 

Some  call  it  giftty  and  some  new  Ugkt : 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 

As  easily  at  thread  a  needle.  600 

denominated  a  tailor,  htfOt  dn  reaemblaoce  to  a  pair  of 
•hean>  situate  near  hit  handj  aa  represented  iu 
Fig.  11. 


and  formed  by  HndibrasV  beard  aad  tbe  light  in  front  of 
and  npoD  Hudibras's  face.  The  gold  lace  of  478  is  made 
up  of  the  marki  ia  light  on  the  neck  and  body  of  Hodi- 
braa ;  before  conceived  to  be  wheali  arising  from  the  blowa 
of  a  cudgel. 

500 — 558.  Without  stopping  to  point  out  all  the  like- 
nessea  refeired  to  by  the  various  passages  put  in  italics, 
from  line  500  to  558^  I  will  only  obienre,  that  in  the  ietlet 
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For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way ; 

Whatever  men  speak  by  this  new  lights 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th*  right. 

'Tis  a  dark  lanthom  of  the  spirit,  SO 6 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it ; 

A  light  that  falls  down  from  on  high, 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by ; 

An  ignis  fatuus,  that  bewitches, 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches^  5\q 


R  of  Ralpho's  name^  a^  above  explained^  there  is  the  like- 
ness of  a  parrot^ 

Fig.  \2. 


and  there  are  other  resemblances  to  birds  towards  the  top 
of  hi9  head. 

The  hilt  of  Hudibras's  sword,  together  with  the  shadows 
within  which  it  lies^  is  like  a  three  or  four-legged  hour- 
glass, horttde,  or  oracle ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re* 
mark,  as  to  the  concluding  lines  of  this  passage,  that  the 
moon  (our  main  subject)  does>  in  fact,  give  a  representa- 
tion, at  second-hand,  of  Phcebus,  the  sun ;  being,  in  truth, 
(538)  point-blank  opposite  to  it,  and  so  reflecting  its  image. 
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To  make  them  dip  themselves^  and  sound 

For  Christendom,  ill  difty.pond'^Y  '  s-^:    t  • 

To  dive  like  wild-fttwl  for  solvation, 

And^^/*  to  catch  regeneratioEj     - 

This  light  inspires  and  plays  upoQ  5\5 

The  nose  of  saint,  like  fragpi^?  drone. 

And  spaaks  through  hoUow  empty^soul. 

As  through  a  ttunk^  or  whispering:  hoh^ 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  em  :i  '     '^ 

Put  spiritual  eaves-diiixpp^s  cui  hear,  ^90 

So  Phoebus,. QT  some  friendly  muse, 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse  ; 

Which  they  at  second  hand  rehearse 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

Thus  Ralph  becaux^  infallible,  625 

As  three  or  four  legged  oracle. 
The  ancient  cup^  or  modern  chair ; 
Spoke  truth  poini4>lank^  though  unaware. 

He  understood  th^  ^speech  "of  birds       ^       ^47 
As  well  as  they  themselves  do  words ; 
Could  tell  what  subtlest />arro/5  mean, 
That  speak  and  thipk  contrary  clean  ;  350 

He'd  extract  numbers  out  of  njatter,  663 

And'  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water ; 
Of  sov^reigii  power  to  make  men  wise ;        555 
For  dropt  in  blear,  thick-sighted  eyes, 
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They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  nighty 
Like  owlsj  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

Thus  was  the  accomplishM  squire  enduM  623 
With  gifts  and  knowledge,  per'lous  shrewd. 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight,  625 

Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right. 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit. 
Their  valours  too  were  of  a  rate. 
And  out  they  sally* d  at  the  gate.  630 

Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogged. 
But  fortune  unto  them  turn'd  dogged ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met, 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat. 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold  635 

Achievements  so  resolv'd  and  bold, 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use, 
Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  muse  ; 
However  critics  count  it  sillier 
Than  jugglers  talking  too  familiar.  640 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which ; 
They're  all  alike  ;  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  Jits  our  purpose  most ; 
Whom,  therefore  thi)s  do  we  accost. 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors,         645 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Pryn,  and  Yickars. 

645.    When  we  consider  the  subject  of  the  Poem^  as 
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And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 

Of  nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write  ; 

Who,  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs. 

And  cross-grainM  works  of  modern  wits,)    650 

With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 

The  wonder  of  the  ignorant. 

The  praises  of  the  author,  (penned 

B*  himself,  or  wit  insuring  friend ;) 

The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front,  655 

\^th  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon*t, 

(All  that  is  left  o'  th'  forked  hill. 

To  make  men  scribble  without  skill ;) 

Canst  make  a  poet  spite  of  fate. 

And  teach  all  people  to  translate,  660 

Though  out  of  languages  in  which 

They  understand  no  part  of  speech  : 

Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  *mplore, 

And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more. 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town,  666 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known. 


coupled  with  this  invocation,  it  will  be  readily  .admitted, 
I  think,  that  the  poet  intended  to  call  Withers,  Pryn,  and 
V.ickars,  lunatics^  and  that  the  Al use,  whose  aid  he  prays, 
is  no  other  than  the  Moon  herself* — ^The  remaining  part 
of  this  first  Canto  will  be  better  understood  presently,  on 
entering  upon  the  second » 
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Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader ; 

For  brevity  is  very  good, 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not  understood.  670 

To  this  town  people  did  repair 

On  days  of  market,  or  of  fair ; 

And  to  ctaclc  d  fiddle^  and  hoarse  tabor j 

In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labor : 

But  now  a  sport  more  formidable  675 

Had  rak'd  together  village-rabble ; 

'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating. 

Which  learned  butchers  call  bear-baiting. 

A  bold  adventurous  exercise. 

With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize  :  680 

This  to  prevent,  and  other  harms,  705 

Which  always  wait  on  feats  of  arms, 
(For  in  the  hurry  of  a  fray, 
'Tis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,) 
Thither  the  Knight  his  course  did  steer^ 
To  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  and  bear  ;      710 
As  he  believ'd  h'  was  bound  to  do 
In  conscience  and  commission  too  ; 
And  therefore  thus  bespoke  the  squire. 
We  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables  in  curule  wit,  75\ 

When  on  tribunal  bench  we  sit, 
Like  speculators  should  foresee. 
From  Pharos  of  authority. 
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Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 

Low  Protelarian  tything-men.  720 

And  therefore  being  inform* d  by  bruit, 

That  dog  and  hear  are  to  dispute  ;      * 

For  so  of  late  men  fighting  name, 

Because  they  often  prove  the  same  ; 

(For  where  the  first  does  hap  to  be,  725 

The  last  does  coincidere  ;J  ^ 

Quantum  in  nobis^  have  thought  good, 

To  save  th*  expence  of  Christian  blood, 

And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 

Of  treaty  and  accommodation,  730 

Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 

The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 

To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  verily,  801 

The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me. 
It  is  an  antichristian  game. 
Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 
First  for  the  name,  the  word  bear-baiting      805 

Is  carnal,  and  of  marCs  creating : 

For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 

In  all  the  scripture  on  record. 

Therefore  unlawful,  and  a  sin ; 

And  so  is  (secondly)  the  thing.  810 

A  vile  assembly  *tis,—^ — 

Quoth  Hudibras,  this  is  not  fit  place,       865 
Nor  time  to  argue  out  the  case : 
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For  now  the  field  is  not  far  off, 
Where  we  must  give  the  world  a  proof 
Of  deeds,  not  words,  and  such  as  suit 
Another  manner  of  dispute.  870 

A  controversy  that  affords 
Actions  for  arguments,  not  words : 

Nor  will  we  fail  in  th'  execution,  911 

For  want  of  equal  resolution. 

Honour  is  like  a  widow,  won 

With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  on, 

With  entering  manfully  and  urging,  9 15 

Not  slow  approaches  like  a  virgin. 

This  said  as  yerst  the  Phrygian  knight, 
So  ours  with  rusty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  andjtist  as  much 
ffe  mended  pace  upon  the  touch  ;  920 

But  from  his  empty  stomach  groanM 
Just  as  that  hollow  beast  did  sound, 
And  angry  answered  from  behind. 
With  brandished  tail  and  blast  of  wind. 
So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel,  925 

A  wight  bestride  a  common-weal : 
While  still  the  more  he  kicked  and  spurr'd, 
The  less  the  sullen  jade  has  stirr'd.    , 


C  A  N  T  O    IL 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  catalogue  and  character 
Of  th' enemies'  best  men  of  war : 
Whom^  in  a  bold  harangue^  the  knight 
Defies  and  challenges  to  fight : 
H' encounters  Talgol^  routs  the  bear. 
And  takes  the  fiddler  prisoner; 
Conveys  him  to  inchanted  eastle, 
There  shuts  him  fast  in  wooden  bastile. 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher. 

That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over ; 

And  swore  the  world  as  he  could  prove, 

Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love : 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else  5 

Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles  ? 

O'  th*  first  of  these  we've  no  great  matter 

To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o*  M*  latter. 

And  as  for  our  part,  we  shall  tell  35 

The  naked  truth  of  what  befel ; 


89 

And  as  ao  equal  friend  to  both 

The  knight  and  bear,  but  more  to  troth, 

With  neither  faction  shall  take  part. 

But  give  to  each  his  due  desert ; 

And  never  coin  a  formal  lye  on't, 

To  make  the  knight  o'ercome  the  giant. 


Bg.  13. 


8».    Fig.  13  eshiUti  the  bear  and  the  dog>  ai  seen  on 
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this  b'ing  profess'd,  we  hope's  enough, 
And  now  .go  on  where,  we  left  off.  -. , 


•*«ih 


the  left  side  of  the  inoon  ;  and  oa  the  same  left  side  of  the 
moon  may  be  seen  Crowderoj  as  drawn  in 

lig.  14. 


but  in  order  to  compare  them  with  their  prototypes^  the 
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They  rode,  but  authors  having  not  45 

DeterminM  whether  pace  or  trot, 
(This  is  to  say,  whether  tollutatian^ 
As  they  do  term*t,  or  suecussation^J 
We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how :  50 

Yet  some  from  subtle  hints  have  got 
Mysterious  light  it  was  a  trot. 
But  let  that  pass :  they  now  begun 
To  spur  their  living  engines  on.  ' 
For  a&  whipped  tops,  and  bandy'd  balls,         55 
The  learned' hold,  are  animals : 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  mside  by  geometry  ;   - 
.    And  were  invented  first  from  engines, 
As  Indian  Britons  were  from  penguins.    ^      60 
So  let  them  be :  as  I  was  saying,  >  ^  -  ^ 

They  their  live  engines  plyM,  not  staying 
Until  they  peaeh'd  the  fatal  champain, 
Which  .th'- enemy  did  then  incamp  on  : 
The  dire  Pliarsalian  plain,  where  battle  65 

Was  to  he  wag*d  Uwixt  puissant  cattle^ 

And  fierce  auxiliary  menj 

#■■■ 

That  came  to  aid  their  brethren  ; 

nlkp  hi  the'  frontispiece  is  to  h^  Viewed  in  its  proper  state^ 
that  is^  with  the  north  uppermost,  and  not  upside  down,  as 
it  was  for  the  figures  of  Hudibras  and  Ralph. 
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Who  now  began  to  take  the  field, 

As  knight  from  ridge  of  steed  beh^d.  70 

For  as  our  modern  wits  behold, 

Mounted  a  pick -back  on  the  old, 

Much  farther  off ;  much  farther  he ^ 

Raised  on  his  aged  beast,  could  see : 

Yet  not  sufficient  to  descry  75 

All  postures  of  the  enemy ; 

Wherefore  he  bids  the  squire  ride  further, 

T'  observe  their  numbers,  and  their  order ; 

That,  when  their  motions  he  had  known, 

He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own.  80 

Mean  while  he  stopp'd  his  willing  steed. 

To  fit  himself  for  martial  deed : 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepared, 

Either  to  give  blows,  or  to  ward  ; 

Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  force,  .85 

Prepared  for  better  or  for  worse. 

His  death-chargM  pistols  he  did  fit  well, 

Drawn  out  from  life-preserving  vittle. 

These  being  prim'd,  with  force  he  laboured 

To  firee's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard:       90 


78.  The  rate  of  going  of  the  Squhe's  horse  (vide  the 
figure  of  Ralpb|  No.  8^  ante),  seems  to  be  faster  than  that 
of  the  Knight's;  which  may  justify  the  idea  of  his  appear* 
ing  to  go  farther. 
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And,  after  many  a  painful  pluck, 

From  rusty  durance  he  bailM  tuck. 

Then  shook  himself  ^  to  see  that  prowess 

In  scabbard  of  his  arms  sat  loose ; 

And  rab'd  upon  his  desp'rate  foot,  95 

On  stirrup'side  he  gaz*d,aboutj 

Portending  blood,  like  blazing  star^ 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  less  speed 

Than  Hugo  in  the  forest  did:  100 

But y*ar  more  in  returning  made; 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  surveyed, 

Ranged,  as  to  him  they  did  appear, 

With  van,  ^lain  battle,  wings,  and  rear. 

I'  th'  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble,  lOi 

Crowder'O  marchM,  expert  and  able. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come. 

Whose  noise  whetsi  valour  sharp,  like  beer 

By  thunder  turn'd  to  vin^ar ;  1  iO 

(For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat. 

Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat?) 

A  squeaking  engine  he  apply' d, 

Unto  his  neck,  or  north-east  side. 

Just  where  (he  hangman  does  dispose,  I  li 

To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  noose ; 

For  'tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  strait 

Dispatch  a  friend,  let  others  wait. 

▼OL.  I.  %    D 
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His  warped  ear  hung  o*er  the  strings^ 

Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings  :  ISO 

For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden. 

Are  fit  for  music,  or  for  pudden  : 

From  whence  men  borrow  ev*ry  kind 

Of  minstrelsy,  by  string  or  wind. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick,  125 

With  which  he  strung  his  Jiddle-stick ; 

For  he  to  horse-tail  scorn' d  to  owe, 

For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Chiron,  the  four-legg'd  bard,  had  both 

A  beard  and  tail  of  his  own  growth ;  ISO 

And  yet  by  authors  'tis  averr'd. 

He  made  use  only  of  his  beard. 

In  Staffordshire,  (where  virtuous  worth 

Does  raise  the  minstrelsy,  not  birth ; 

Where  bulls  do  choose  the  boldest,  king       135 

And  ruler,  o'er  the  men  of  string ; 

(As  once  in  Persia,  'tis  said. 

Kings  were  proclaim'd  by  horse  that  neigh' d) ;) 

He  bravely  venturing  at  a  crown^ 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down^  140 

And  wounded  sore :  his  leg  then  broke^ 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak  ; 

For  when  a  shin  in  fight  is  cropt. 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt, 

Esteem' d  more  honourable  than  the  other     145 

And  takes  place  though  the  younger  brother. 
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Next  mftrchM  brave  Ot^,  famous  for 
Wise  conduct  and  success  in  war ;      ■ 
A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 
Now  marikal  to  the  champion  bear,  160 


147>    Onia,  as  repreaented  in 
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With  truncheon  tipt  with  trim  headf 

The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led : 

With  solemn  march^  and  stately  pacer 

But  far  more  grave  and  solemn  face : 

Grave  as  the  emperor  of  Pegu,  155 

Or  Spanish  potentate  Don  Diego. 

This  leader  was  of  knowledge  greats 

Either  for  charge^  or  for  retreat. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell. 

To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well.  160 

§0  lawyers,  lest  the  bear  defendant. 

And  plaintiff  dogj  should  make  an  end  on^t. 

Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error, 

Reverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

To  let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then  165 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again. 

As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear, 

So  he  was  dry-nursed  by  a  bear^    : 

That  fed  him  with  the  purchased  prey 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; —  ,  1 70 

That  which  so  oft  by  sundry  writers  20 1 

Has  been  apply'd  t'alnK)st  all  fightars, 
More  justly  may  VascriVd  to  fhisj 
Thatt  any  other  warrior,  fviz.J 


His  prototype  may  be  tracecl  on  the  left  side  of  the  moon, 
the  north  being  still  uppermost ;  aind  it  is  determined  by  the 
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None  ever  acted  both  parts  bblder, 
Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier. 
He  was  oi great  descent^  and  high 
For  splendor  and  antiquity^ 
And  fix)m  celestial  origine 
Deriv'd  himself  in  a  right  line. 


905 


910 


«*inHi««paaaM 


i«^™«w*« 


resemblance  it  bears  to  a  kech,  as  mentioned  in  line  245, 

and  drawn  in 

Fig.  16. 
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Arctophylax  in  northern  sphere  .  ^19 

Was  his  undoubted  ancestor: 

From  hiiyi  his  great  forefathers  came^ 

And  in  all  ages  bore  his  naiAie. 

Learned  he  was  in  med'c'nal  lore ; 

For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 

Replete  with  strange  hermetic  powder^         ^S 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  woulc} 

solder; 
By  skilful  chymist  with  great  cost 
Extracted  from  a  rotten  post; 
But  of  a  heav^nlier  influence 
Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense ;     230 
Though  by  Promethean  Jire  made^  ., 
As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  tra^e. 
For  as  when  slovens  do  amiss 
/it  others^  doors,  btf  jitool  or  p-^i   . 
The  learned  write,  a  red-hot  spit  235 

BMng  prudently  applyM  to  it, 
Will  convey  mischief  from  the  dung    < 
Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong:      -  ^' 
So  this  did  healing,  and  as  sure  ( 

As  that  did  mischief  this  would  cur^.  340 

Thus  virtuous  Orsiri  was  endu^^ 
With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude, 
Ipcompai^ble  :  and  as  the  prince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  sung  long  since, 
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A  skilful  leech  is  better  far  845 

Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war; 

So  he  appear' d^  and  by  his  skill, 

No  less  than  dint  of  sword,  could  kill. 

The  gallant  Bruin  march' d  next  him, 
With  visage  formidably  grim,  250 

And  rugged  as  a  Saraeen, 
Or  Turk  of  Mahomet's  own  kin:  ' 

Clad  in  a  mantle  delta  guerre 
Of  rough  impenetrable /ar; 
And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king^  ^65 

He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget. 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target; 
Armed,  as  hemlds  cant,  and  langued. 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp-fanged.  860 

For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  firay; 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write,  265 

A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite; 


•^^••^•'^^Im^m^myt^'^mfim^m 


9,51.  The  three-fold  gorgel  of  the  bear  is  referable  to 
the  wheals  or  marks  of  light  before  noticed  on  the  body 
of  Hudibras,  which,  as  viewed  in  front  of  the  bear's  body, 
appear  to  comprize  three  divisions  of  iron-pointed  bars  or 
chains. 
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And  *mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred, 

Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read, 

That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here, 

As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there.  f70 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german. 

With  whom  he  serv'd,  and  fed  on  vormin: 

And  when  these  failM,  he^d  suck  hu  claws^^ 

And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. 

And  though  his  countrymen,  the  Huns,      975 

Did  stew  their  meat  between  their  bums 

And  th'  horses  backs  o'er  which  they  straddle. 

And  ev'ry  man  eat  up  his  saddle, 

He  was  not  half  so  nice  as  they ; 

But  eat  it  raw  when't  came  in's  way.  2S0 

He  had  traced  countries  far  and  near^ 

More  than  Le  Blanc  the  traveller; 

Full  many  ^, fight  for  him  between  $87 

Talgol  and  Orsin  oft  had  been; 

Each  striving  to  deserve  the  crown 

Of  a  sav'd  citizen;  the  one  290 

To  guard  his  bear,  the  other  fought 

To  aid  his  dog;  both  made  more  stout 

By  several  spurs  of  neighbourhood. 

Church-fellow  membership,  and  blood; 

But  Talgol,  mortal  foe  to  cows,  295 

Mevcr  got  ought  of  him  but  blows ; 


296.    fig.  17  gives  a  view  of  Talgol,  as  situate  about 
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BioKSt  Aaf d  4ind  heavy,  mch  ««  he 
Had  lent,  repaid  with  u$ury. 
'  Yet  Talgol  was  of  coun^e  $tout. 
And  vanquisb'd  oft'ner  than  he  fought : 
Inur'd  to  labour,  tweat  and  toil, 
And  like  a  champion  shone  teith  oU. 


ihe  middle  of  the  moon,  or  iaclinint;  to  iu  right  sid<>,  the 
aorib  being  uUI  U|ipen)ii>it;  and  on  bis  lett  bide  and  cdme- 
yhat  below  him  ii  the  bkeneu  of  a  cow,  the  (irototjpe  of 
which  tnaj  be  ooncftved  also  to  resemble  a  boar  or  a  aheepi, 
as  occaugoaily  hinted  in  the  Poem. 
rig.  17. 
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Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  hlade, 

And  many  fatherless,  had  made. 

He  many  a  hoar  and  huge  dun  cow  SOS 

Did,  like  another  Guy,  overthrow. 

But  Guy  with  him  in  fight  compared, 

Had  like  the  boar  and  dun  cow  far'd. 

With  greater  troops  of  sheep  h*  had  fought 

Than  Ajax,  or  bold  Don  Quixote ;  3t0 

And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before  and  stings  behind^ 

SubduM ;  as  poets  say,  long  agone 

Bold  Sir  George,  St.  George,  did  the  dragon. 

311.    The  serpent  or  dragon  mentioned  in  this  line  and 
in  314  is  drawn  in 

Fi^.  18, 


and  is  situate  in  the  map  of  the  moon  just  before  Talgol's 
left  leg ;  the  wings  being  in  shadow,  and  the  body  in  light. 
The  sweat  and  oil  on  Talgol's  face  allude  to  the  strokes  of 
the  Greek  letter  p^  pointed  out  above  in  speaking  of  the 
derivation  of  Ralph,  the  Squire's  name. 
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^or  engine  nor  dij^vice  polemic^  3 1 5 

Pisease  nor  doctor  epidemic, 

Though  stor'd  with  deletery  med'cines, 

(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since,) 

M*er  sent  80  vast  a  colony 

To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he.  330 

For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade, 

That  demi-gods  and  heroes  made, 

Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head  ; 

The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  bred ; 

And  is,  like  others,  glorious  when  325 

^Tis  great  and  large,  but  base  if  mean. 

The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it ; 

The  latter  in  a  two-wheel'd  chariot, 

Fojp  daring  to  profane  a  thing 

So  sacred  with  vile  bungling.  330 

Next  these  the  brave  Magnano  came, 
Magnano  great  in  martial  fame. 
Yet  when  with  Or  sin  he  wag  d  fight, 
*Tis  sung  he  gdt  but  little  by*t. 
Yet  he  was  fierce  as  forest-boar,  335 

Whose  spoils  upon  his  back  he  wore. 
As  thick  as  Ajax'  sevenfold  shield, 
Which  o*er  his  brazen  arms  he  held : 

;'J    j       ^  -i         ■  ,    ■      '  'I  .  .1    '      >'  '  ■'       ..if!'.     SEtt 


331.    The  prototype  of  MagpanOf  who  from  his  black 
face  is  likened  to  a  collier — (vide  fig.  1.9) 
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But  brass  was  feeble  to  resist 
The  fory  of  his  armed Jitt. 


Fig.  19. 


if  ntoste  on  the  right  ude  of  the  moon  (north  nppermott). 
Hii  fiat  and  the  shean  contiguoni  to  it  are  sofficiently 
^sible  in  the  moon's  disk ;  and  if  hii  penon  there  be 
nrveyed  faorizontally,  the  head  being  placed  fint  on  the 
right  hand  and  then  on  the  kft^  the  lestmbhuioes  it 
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Nor  could  the  hardest  ir'n  hold  out 
Against  his  blows,  bat  they  would  through't. 


exhibits  to  a  sieve,  a  crow,  a  cannon,  a  blunderbuss,  a 
mortar,  a  trumpet,  and  a  kettle-drum,  will  be  easily  dis* 
ceraible.  The  last  line  concerning  bim  (viz.  564)  relates 
to  a  circumstance  regarding  his  prototype,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out,  and,  on  the  score  of  decency,  not 
fit  to  dwell  upon  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  lines 
that  follow  3gO,  relative  to  Trulla,  who  is  represented  in 

Fig.^O. 


as  titttate  dose  to  Magnano  but  below  him,  her  face  being 
formed  of  the  shadows  which  compose  the  left  leg  of 
TalfoL 
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In  magic  he  was  deeply  read, 
As  he  that  made  the  brazen  head. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  the  black  art,  345 

As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart ; 
But  far  more  skilful  in  the  spheres. 
Than  he  was  at  the  sieve  and  shears. 
He  could  transform  himself  in  colour, 
As  like  the  devil  as  a  collier  ;  350 

As  like  as  hypocrites  in  show 
As  to  true  saints,  or  crow  to  crow. 

Of  warlike  engines  he  was  author, 
Devis*d  for  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter : 
The  canon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker,  -  365 

He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker : 
The  trumpet  and  the  kettlcdrmn 
Did  both  from  his  invention  come. 
He  was  the  j^r^^  that  e*er  did  teach 
To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  breach.  360 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike, 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike : 
And  when  their  forces  he  had  joinM, 
He  scorned  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 

He  TruUa  lov'd,  Trulla  more  bright  365 

Than  burnished  armour  of  her  knight: 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  of  English  Mall. 
Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb^ 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him,     370 
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In  (every  adventure  h'  undertook, 

And  never  him  or  itforsfook. 

At  breach  of  t^all^  or  hedge  surprise^ 

She  sharM  o'  th'  hazard  and  the  prize : 

At  heating  quarters  up^  or  forage,  375 

Behav'd  herself  with  matchless  courage. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily. 

Than  th*  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile, 

And  though  some  critics  here  cry  shame. 
And  say  our  authors  are  to  blame,  380 

That  (spite  of  all  philosophers. 
Who  hold  no  females  stout,  but  bears ; 
And  heretofore  did  so  abhor 
That  women  should  pretend  to  war  ; 
They  would  not  suffer  the  stout' st  dame      385 
To  swear,  by  Hercules's  name) 
Make  feeble  ladies  in  their  works, 
To  fight  like  Termigants  and  Turks : 
To  lay  their  native  arms  aside. 
Their  modesty,  and  ride  astride ;  390 

To  run  a^tilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tools  in  openjield ; 
As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thalestris, 
And  she  that  would  have  been  the  mistress 
Of  Gundibert ;  but  he  had  grace,  395 

And  rather  took  a  country-lass : 
They  say  'tis  false  without  all  sense, 
But  of  pernicious  consequence 
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To  government,  which  they  suppose 

Can  never  be  upheld  in  prose :  400 

Strip  nuture  naked  to  the  skin. 

You  II find  about  her  no  such  thing. 

it  may* be  so ;  yet  what  we  tell 

Of  TruUa  that's  improbable, 

Shall  be  deposM  by  those  Jiave  seen*tj  405 

Or^  what*s  as  good^  produced  in  print : 

And  if  they  will  not  take  our  word, 

We*  II  prove  it  true  upon  record. 

The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanced, 
Of  all  his  race  the  valiant'st :  410 

Cerdon  the  Great,  renown'd  in  song, 
Like  Herc'les  for  jrepair  of  wrong : 
He  raised  the  low,  and  fortify*  d 
The  weak  against  the  strongest  side  : 


409.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  Cerdon,  the  map 
of  the  moon  must  be  once  more  changed  in  position,  and 
viewed  with  that  side  which  is  on  the  right  hand  oF  the 
north  placed  uppermost,  when  a  figure  like  the  one  num- 
bered 21  will  be  seen  to  face,  the  south,  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  shaded  part  of  the  moon ;  for  which 
reason  he  is  called  "  Great."  His  name  is  derived  from 
Cerdo,  a  cobler,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  epithet '  black- 
thumb'd,'  and  the  mention  of  *  well-sol'd  boots/  and  he 
has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  cobler. 
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111  has  he  read,  that  never  hit 
On  him  in  muses'  deathless  writ. 


415 


'^•'^"^i 


Fig.  21. 
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ffe  had  a  weapon  keen  an^Ji^ee^ 
That  through  a  hull-hide  shield  would  pierce^ 
And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces^ 
Though  tougher  than  the  knight  of  Greece  his, 
TV'ith  whom  his  black  thumb' d  ancestor        421 
Was  comrade  in  the  ten  years  war : 
For  when  tfee  restless  Greeks  sat  down 
So  mq^y  yoare  before  Troy  town. 
And  were  iQ^oiVH'd  as  Homer  writes,  425 

For  well'Sol'd  boqts^  no  less  than  fights ; 
They  owM  thut  glory  only  to 
His  ancestor,  that  made  them  so. 
IPost  friend  he  was  to  reformation^ 
Until  'twas  worn  quite  out  of  fashion,  430 

.  Next  rectijier  of  wry  law. 
And  would  make  three  to  cure  one  flaw. 
Learned  he  was,  and  could  take  note, 
Transcribe,  collect,  translate,  and  quote. 
But  preaching  was  his  chiefest  talent,  405 

Or  argument,  in  which  b'ing  valiant. 


Ad  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  map  of  the  moon  are 
situate^  npQii  astronomical  reasons^  on  the  contrary  sides 
of  those  points  in  a  map  of  any  portion  of  the  earthy  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  in  referring  the  figures  to  their 
prototypes,  I  distinguish  the  east  and  west  points  by  con- 
sidering^^ them  as  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  according  as 
the  north  oi*  s^^i^th  sides  of  tlie  mpon  are  placed  uppermost. 
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He  used  to  lay  about  and  stickle, 

Like  ram^  or  hull^  at  conventicle : 

For  disputants,  like  rams  and  bulls, 

Do  fight  with  arms  tfujt  spring  from  sculls.  440 

Last  Colon  came,  bold  man  of  war, 
Destined  to  blows  by  fatal  star ; 
Right  expert  in  commwad  of  horse^ 
But  cruel,  and  without  remorse. 
That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago  445 

Was  said,  and  has  been  wrested  to 

441.     If  the  map  of  the  mooo  be  so  placed  that  the 
side  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  the  north  be  uppermost, 
the  whole  of  its  shaded  part  will  exhibit  a  butcher-like 
character  fronting  the  south :  1  his  is  Colon,  whose  6gure 
may  be  seen  facing  the  left  hand  by  turning  the  figure  of 
Cerdon  (number  21)  upside  down.     The  fatal  star  of  442 
may  allude  to  the  numerous  spots  of  bright  light  with 
which  his  person  is  marked,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  strong 
explosion  of  light  resembling  a  star,  which  is  introduced 
in  figure  33,  post,  as  situate  just  before  Colon*s  chin,  and 
to  which  very  frequent  references  are  made  hereafter. 
The  lower  part  of  Colon's  figure,  as  viewed  north  upper- 
most, may  be  fancied  to  resemble  a  horse,  a  hog,  a  neat,  a 
cow  or  a  pig,  and  so  explain  the  various  allusions  in  the 
poet's  description  of  Colon,  whose  name  perhaps  is  derived 
from  the  colon  stop  (: : :)  which  may  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  shadows  that  constitute  bis  person;  while  bis 
head  and  face,  being  marked  with  wheals  of  light,  may 
explain  the  blows  mentioned  in  442. 

s  3 
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Some  other  knights,  was  true  of  this. 

He  and  his  horse  were  of  a  piece. 

One  spirit  did  inform  them  bothy 

The  sfelf-same  vigour,  fiiry,  wroth :  450 

Yet  he  was  much  the  rougher  part^ 

And  always  had  a  harder  heart ; 

Sturdy  he  was,  and  no  less  able  467 

Than  Hercules  to  clean  a  stable ; 

As  great  a  drover^  and  as  great 

A  critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat^  460 

ffe  ript  the  womb  up  of  his  mother. 

Dame  Tell  us  ^  'cause  she  wanted  fother. 

And  provender  wherewith  to  feed 

Himself,  and  his  less  c;uel  steed. 

It  was  a  question  whether  he  466 

Ors  horse  were  of  a  family 

More  worshipful;  till  antiquaries 

(After  th'  had  almost  por*d  out  their  eyes) 

Did  very  learnedly  decide 

The  business  on  the  horse's  side,  470 

And  prov*d  not  only  horse,  but  cowsj 

Nay  pigs^  were  of  the  elder  house : 

For  beasts,  when  man  was  but  a  piece 

Of  earth  himself,  did  th'  earth  possess. 

These  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led     475 
The  combatants,  each  in  the  head 
Of  his  command;,  with  arms  and  rage, 
Ready,  and  longing^  to  engage, 
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The  nutnrotis  rabble  was  drawn  out 

Of  several  counties  round  about,  480 

From  villages  remote,  and  shires^ 

Of  east  and  western  hemispheres : 

From  foreign  parishes  and  regions, 

Of  different  manners,  speech,  religions, 

Came  men  and  mastiffs :  some  to  fight         48^ 

For  fame  and  honour,  some  for  sight. 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lists 

Were  entered  by  antagonists. 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broached; 

When  Uudibras  in  haste  approached,  490 


479*  The  rabble  may  be  referred  to  the  other  Dtunerons 
appearances  of  men  and  dogs  exhibited  bj  other  parts  of 
the  moon's  disk^  which  are  not  easy  to  be  represented  in 
figares,  bat  which  the  imagination  cannot  fail  to  trace  out 
in  the  map  of  the  moon. 

487  •  The  lists  may  refer  to  the  circle  itself  of  the 
moon's^ircumference. 

489*  Itie  reader  being  now  made  acquainted  with  the 
principal  characters  introduced  in  the  poem,  is  requested, 
in  his  progress  to  the  end  of  it^  to  carry  them  and  their 
several  relative  positions  in  his  memory ;  to  compare  them 
frequently  with  the  map  of  the  moon  in  the  frontispiece, 
and  particularly  with  the  lines  of  the  text  printed  ia 
italics;  and  to  observe  further  that  the  poet,  in  the  Taried 
actions  which  he  successively  puts  them  into,  uses  the 
liberty  of  considering  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies  as 
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With  squire  and  weapons  to  attack  'em; 
But  first  thus /rom  his  horse  bespake  'em. 

What  rage,  O  citizens  !  what  fury 
Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  ? 


constituting  parts  of  other  bodies^  and  so  reciprocally  of 
dl  of  them ;  which  being  understood,  it  is  now  a  proper 
time  to  remark,  that,  in  thus  putting  these  characters  into 
action,  the  poet^  far  from  indulging  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious fancy,  has  in  fact  a  no  less  important  object  in  view, 
than  to  describe  the  different  librations  of  the  moon,  from 
east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  the  succes- 
sive or  alternate  victory  and  defeat  of  the  different  heroes 
of  the  piece,  at  the  same  time  that  they  correspond  with 
the  ascendency  or  depression  of  different  parts  of  the 
moon's  margin,  are  figurative  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
different  parts  of  the  moon  are  alternately  darkened  or  illu- 
minated. The  lines  807>  833  and  855  are  particularly 
illustrative  of  the  former  of  these  observations  ;  and  lines 
160, -287,  333,  360,  413,  735  and  909,  of  the  latter ;  and 
indeed  the  allusions  to  both  are  so  very  frequent  through- 
put the  whole  poem,  that  I  shall  henceforth  refrain  from 
noticing  them.  I  have  also  here  to  remark  another  thing 
of  equal  importance,  and  remark  it  likewise  once  for  all; 
tiamely,  that  as  it  is  well  known  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  have  a  relation  to  the  varied  appearances  of  the  mooa 
(whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  that  relation),  so  it  is  to  be: 
noted  throughout  the  poem,  that  thei-e  are  frequent 
allusions  to  the  tides,  their  motion,  their  power  and  their 
variation;  as  in  lines226,  319^  416,  458,  461  et  pi^siui/ 
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What  €e8trum,  what  phrenitic  mood  495 

Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood,  &c.  &c. 

In  name  of  king  and  parliamait^ 
I  charge  ye  all,  no  more  foment 
This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 
Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen ; 
And  to  those  places  straight  repair,  665 

Where  your  respective  dwellings  are. 
But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 
The  fiddler,  as  the  prime  offender, 
Th*  incendiary  vile,  that  is  chief 
Author  and  engineer  of  mischief;  670 

That  makes  division  between  friends, 
For  profane  and  ms^ignant  ends. 
He,  and  that  engine  of  vile  noise. 
On  which  illegally  he  plays, 
Shall,  dictum  factum,  both  be  brought         675 
To  condign  punishment,  as  they  ought. 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay : 
For  then  FU  take  another  course. 
And  soon  reduce  you  all  by  force.  680 

TlUs  said,  he  clapt  his  hand  an  sword. 
To  shew  he  meant  to  keep  bis  word. 
But  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest 
Inflamed  wrath  in  glowing  breast^       « 
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Which  now  began  to  rage  end  burn  as         685 

Implacably  ssjlame  in  furnace. 

Thus  answer'd  him :  Thou  vermin  wretched 

As  e'er  in  ^neasled  pork  was  hatched ; 

Thou  tail  of  worship,  thou  dost  grow 

On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow  ;  690 

How  dar'st  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 

O*  th*  self,  old  ir*n,  and  other  baggage, 

With  which  thy  steed  of  hones  and  leather 

Has  broke  his  wind  in  halting  hither ; 

How  durst  th*,  I  say,  adventure  thus  695 

T'  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us  ? 

Could  thine  impertinence  find  out 

No  work  t*  employ  itself  about. 

Where  thou,  secure  from  wooden  blow. 

Thy  busy  vanity  might'st  show  ?  700 

Was  no  dispute  afoot  between 

The  caterwauling  brethren  ? 

No  subtle  question  raisM  among 

Those  out'O* "their  wits,  and  those  i*  th*  wrong ; 

But  if  th*  hast  brain  enough  in  scull  73 1 

To  keep  itself  in  lodging  whole, 

And  not  provoke  the  rage  of  stones 

And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones  ; 

Tremble,  and  vanish,  while  thou  mayst,        736 

Which  rU  not  promise  if  thou  stay'st. 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  wroth. 

And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both, 
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TJir£e  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout, 
From  whence  at  length  these  words  broke  out. 
Was  I  for  this  intitled  Sir,  741 

And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur. 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle. 
Thus  to  be  brav'd  by  foe  to  cattle  ? 
Not  all  that  pride  that  makes  thee  swell        7i>5 
As  big  as  thou  dost  btown-up  veal; 
Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  sleights  to  cheat, 
And  sell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat ; 
Not  all  thy  magic  to  repair 
Decayed  old  age  in  tough  lean  ware,  750 

Make  nat'ral  death  appear  thy  work, 
And  stop  the  gangrene  in  stale  pork  ; 
Not  all  that  force  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Because  by  bullock  ne'er  withstood  ; 
Though  armM  with  all  thy  cleavers^  knives^  765 
And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives. 
Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 
The  hand  of  justice,  or  this  blade, 
Which  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  carry. 
For  civil  deed  and  military.  760 


739.  *'  Three  times."  If  the  figure  of  Hudibras  be 
attentively  examiDed  in  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  in  fact  to 
have  three  outlines  of  face  one  before  the  other  and  nearly 
parallel ;  a  circumstance  referred  to  in  this  line^  in  943, 
and  very  frequently  hereafter. 
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Nor  shall  these  words  of  venom  base, 

Which  thou  host  from  their  native  phtco^ 

Thff  stomach,  pumped  to  fling  on  me, 

Go  unrevengM,  though  I  am  free. 

Thou  down  the  same  throat  shall  devour  'em, 

Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  *em.        765 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  bases  white^ 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side, 

So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy'd  ^70 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood. 

That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  stir  mood. 

Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal, 

But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  feel. 

This  said  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch' d       775 
His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd ; 
And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  full 
Against  th*  outside  of  TalgoFs  scull ; 
Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further. 
Nor  henceforth  cow  or  btdlock  murther.        780 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust. 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stifle,  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock. 
Mean  while  fierce  Talgol  gath'ring  might,  785 
With  rugged  trunclieon,  charg'd  the  knight; 
But  he  with  petronel  upheav'd, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  receiv'd. 


^\ 
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The  gun  recoil* d^  as  well  it  might, 

Not  us*d  to  such  a  kind  of  fight,  790 

And  shrunk  from  its  great  master*  s  gripe  ^ 

Knocked  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 

Then  Hudibras^  with  fiirious  haste, 

Drew  out  his  sword;  yet  not  so  fast, 

But  Talgol  first  with  hearty  thwack  795 

Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out. 

With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 

Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 

His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon!  800 

The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 

Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 

To  guiffd  its  leader  from  fell  bane. 

And  then  revengM  itself  again. 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood,     805 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

'Twas  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balanced 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st : 

For  wood,  with  honour  b*ing  engaged, 

Is  so  implacably  enraged ;  8 10 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore,       . 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 

Tir*d  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  death ; 

Whilst  all  the  rest  amazM  stood  still,  815 

Expecting  which  should  take,  or  kill. 
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This  Hudihras  observM  and  fretting 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a-getting, 

He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow.  820 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit, 

The  upper  end  of  him  the  blow 

Had  slii^  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Mean  while  the  incomparable  Colon,        895 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fall  on : 
Him  Ralph  encounter  d^  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  *twixt  them  two ; 
Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th*  other  with  wood. 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood.  830 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang ; 
While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 
To  which  side  conquest  would  incline^ 
Until  Magnano^  who  did  envy  835 

That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie, 
By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 
Performed  what  force  could  ne'er  attain ; 
For  he  by  foul  hap,  having  found 
Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground,  840 

In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out^ 
And  having  cropt  them  from  the  root, 
He  clapped  them  underneath  the  tail 
Of  steeds  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail. 
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The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent  84s5 

The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament. 

Began  to  kick^  and  flings  and  wince. 

As  if  V  had  been  beside  his  sense. 

Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle 

That  gall'd  him  sorely  under  his  tail :  850 

Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 

Of  squire,  and  baggage  from  his  back; 

And  blund'ring  still  with  smarting  rump, 

He  gave  the  knight^ s  steed  such  a  thump 

As  made  him  reel.     The  knight  did  stoop,  855 

And  sat  on  further  side  aslope. 

This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 

By  sleight  escap'd  the  fatal  blow. 

He  rally'd,  and  again  fell  to't ; 

For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot,  860 

He  lifted  with  such  might  apd  strength. 

As  would  have  hurFd  him  thrice  his  length, 

And  dashM  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 

But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  «tout. 

In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid,  865 

And  under  him  the  bear  convey  d; 

The  bear,  upon  whose  soft  fur-goxon 

The  knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down. 

The  friendly  rug  preserved  the  ground. 

And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound: 

Like  feather 'bed  betwixt  a  wall,  871 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball. 
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As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell. 

And  had  no  hurt ;  ours  far'd  as  well 

In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit,  875 

B'ing  heavy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright, 

Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  knight. 

He  roar'd,  and  ragM,  smdjlung  about. 

To  shake  off  bondage  from  his  snout.  880 

His  wrath  inflamed,  boiVd  o^er,  and  from 

His  jaws  of  death  he  threw  the/oam; 

Fury  in  stranger  postures  threw  him. 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him : 

He  tore  the  earth,  which  he  had  sav'd  885 

From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm* d  and  rav'd> 

And  vexM  the  more,  because  the  harms 

He  felt  were  'gainst  the  law  of  arms : 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy ;  890 

Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 

As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him; 

It  griev'd  him  to  the  guts,  that  they      ^     ^^ 

For  whom  h'  had  fought  so  many  a  fray, 

And  serv'd  with  loss  of  blood  so  long,  895 

Should  offer  such  inhumane  wrong ; 

Wrong  of  unsoldier-like  condition ; 

For  which  he  flung  down  his  commission ; 

And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 

From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose.    .900 
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SooQ  as  he  felt  himself  enlarged. 

Through  thickest  of  bis  foes  he  charg'd, 

And  made  way  through  tK  amazed  crew ; 

Some  he  o*er-ran,  and  some  overthrew. 

But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight  905 

He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  knight : 

From  whom  he  fled  with  as. much  haste 

And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chas'd. 

In  haste  he  fled ^  and  so  did  they^ 

Each  and  his  fear  a  several  way.  910 

Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 

Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 

Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded,  sore, 

r  th^flddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 

One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone ;  915 

But  much  its  better,  tK  wooden  one. 

He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strow'd 

Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 

With  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wound, 

And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound,  990 

In  haste  he  snatched  the  wooden  limb 

That  hurt  in  th*  ancle  lay  by  him. 

And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 

Straight  drew  it  up,  t*  attack  the  knight ; 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle,  9S5 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle, 

Vowing  to  be  revengM  for  breach 

Of  croud  and  skin  upon  the  wretch. 
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Sole  author  of  all  detriment 

He  and  hisjiddle  underwent.  930 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  b^un 
T  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  l^s  with  sprained  crup) 
Looking  about^  beheld  pernicion  935 

Approaching  knight  fix)m  fell  musician. 
He  snatchM  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  ofl^  his  steed, 
(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house,) 
To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows ;  940 

And  wing*d  with  speed  ^nd  fury  flew. 
To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  blue. 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encounter  d  twice  and  once; 
And  now  *twas  rais'd  to  smite  agen,  945 

When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between. 
He  took  the  bloto  upon  his  arm. 
To  shield  the  knight  from  further  harm ; 
And  joining  wrath  with  force  bestowed 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load,  950 

That  down  it/ell^  and  with  it  bare 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propt  before. 
To  him  the  squire  right  nimbly  run, 
And  setting  conq  ring  foot  upon 
His  trunks  thus  spoke:  What  desperate yV^w^y 
Made  thee,  thou  whelp  of  sin,  to  fancy        956 
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Thyself  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 
T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 
How  durst  tfa\  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship  ?         960 
And  Hudibns,  or  me  provoke. 
Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak, 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows  as  that  of  wood  } 
Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail  966 

With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  fromjimying  scourge  thy  skin^ 
^nd  ancle  free  from  iron  gin  ? 
l^l^hich  now  thou  shalt~-but  first  our  care 
^ust  see  how  Hudibras  doth  &re«  970 

This  said  he  gently  raited  the  knight^ 
And  set  him  an  his  bum  upright : 
'To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump. 
He  tweak*  d  his  nose^  with  gentle  thump 
JKnock*d  en  his  breast,  as  if  H  had  been        97i 
To  raise  the  spirits  lodg'd  within. 
They,  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 
Prom  inward  room,  to  window-eye. 
And  gently  opening  lid  the  casement^ 
JLook'd  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazesnent.  990 
This  gladded  Raipho  much  to  see. 
Who  thus  bespoke  the  knight :  Quoth  he^ 
T^oeaking  his  nose.  You  are,  great  Sir, 
A  self-denying  conqueror ; 

VOL.   I.  F 
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As  high,  victorious,  and  great,  983 

As  e*er  fought  for  the  churches  yet, 

If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 

To  make  out  what  y*  already  have ; 

That's  victory.     The  foe,  for  dread 

Of  your  nine- worthiness  has  fled,  990 

All,  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 

You  did  th*  espoused  cause  undertake : 

And  he  lies  prisoner  at  j/our  feet. 

To  be  disposed,  as  you  think  meet. 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale,  .  995 

The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail. 

For  one  ii?mAr  of  your  powerful  eye 

Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 

Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches ;  1000 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allow'd 

To  be,  or  be  no  more  a  croud. 

•  At  this  the  knight  began  to  rouse,  1023 

And  by  degrees  grow  valorous. 
He  stared  about,  and  seeing  none  1025 

Of  all  his  foes  remain,  but  one, 
He  snatch*  d  his  weapon  that  lay  neat  him^ 
And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him: 
Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 
For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away.  1030 

But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood, 
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His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood: 

Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 

Is  rais'd  too  high :  this  slave  does  merit 

To  be  the  hangman* shmness^  sooner  1035 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 

Of  his  destruction :  I  that  am 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 

Did  scoitfto  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase, 

Or  ill  intreat  his  Jiddle  or  case :  1040 

Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  glory  blot 

In  cold  blood,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot  ? 

Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword. 

To  break  a  Jiddle  and  your  word  ? 

For  though  I  fought,  and  overcame,  1045 

And  quarter  gave^  'twas  in  your  name. 

For  great  commanders  always  own 

What's  prosperous  by  the  soldier  done. 

To  save,  where  you  have  pow*r  to  kill. 

Argues  your  pow'r  above  your  will ;  1050 

Great  conqu'rors  greater  glory  gain  1065 

"Ry  foes  in  triumph  led,  than  slain : 
The  laurels  that  adorn  their  brows 
Are  puU'd  from  living  not  dead  boughs, 
And  living  foes:  the  greatest  fame 
Of  cripple  slain  can  be  but  lame.  1070 

One  half  of  him' s  already  sfein, 
T^he  other  is  not  worth  your  pain ; 

F  2 
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Th*  honour  can  but  on  olle  side  light, 

As  worship  did  wh^i  y'  were  dubbM  knighCi 

Wherefore  I  think  it  better  far,  IWS 

To  keep  him  prisoner  of  war ; 

And  let  him  fast  in  bonds  abide 

At  court  of  justice  to  be  try*d : 

Where  if  h'  appeat  so  bold  and  crafty, 

There  may  be  danger  in  his  safety :  1080 

If  any  member  there  dislike 

His  face,  or  to  his  beard  have  pique ; 

Or  if  his  death  will  save  or  yield. 

Revenge  or  fright,  it  is  reveal*  d ; 

Though  he  has  quat'ter,  nevertheless  108^ 

T^  have  pow^r  to  hang  him  when  you  please ; 

This  said,  the  high  outrageous  mettle  1103 

Of  knight  began  to  cool  and  settle. 
He  lik'd  the  squire's  advice,  and  soon  HQ5 

Resolv*d  to  see  the  business  done ; 
And  therefore  chargM  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero^s  hands  on  rump  behind,, 
And  to  its  former  place  and  use 
The  wooden  member  to  reduce ;  II lO 

But  force  it  take  an  oath  before, 
Ne'er  to  bear  arms  agiainst  him  more. 

Ralpho  dispatched  with  speedy  haste, 
And  having  ty^d  Crowdero  fast^ 
He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord ^  lH'ff 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  sword 
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In  triumph  J  whilst  th^  sie^ds  be^^caugdtt^ 

And  them  to  further  senriee  brought, 

SHftf  squire  in  state  rode  on  befi>re, 

And  on  his nut-^qmn  whinjfatd  b^r^  l\^ 

The  trophy  fiddle  an4  tk^  ca#f , 

Leaning  on  sk^ulder  like  #  mapf^ 

The  knight  himself  did  i^er  ride, 

iB00ding  Crowdero  by  his  side; 

And  tow*d  him^  if  he  lagged  behind^  U  84 

Like  boat  against  the  tid^  and  wind. 

Thus  grave  and  solemn  tbQy  inar^bM  pn. 

Until  quite  through  the  tQ^^  th'  had  gQ<^$ ; 

At  further  end  of  which  there  stands 

^n  aticienf  castle^  that  commands  U9Q 

Tb'  a4iacent  parts ;  in  all  th^  fabric 

Y0U  shall  not  see  one  stone^  nor  a  bricks 


1  ISO.  The  ancient  castle  seems  to  be  referable  to  the 
shaded  part  of  the  moon  as.  viewed  with  the  north  upper- 
most,  in  which  position^  beside  the  resemblance  to  a 
cl^nch'd  hand  represented  above  in  the  Drawing  of  Mag« 
nano  (fi^.  19)  ^  situate  on  the  right  and  in  light ;  there  is 
likewi^  (in  light  also)  just  under  Crowdero's  fiddle  and 
towards  the  plaqe  where  his  head  might  naturally  come, 
ih^  likened  of  another  hand  in  the  attitude  of  pointing; 
The  sbpnlders,  head  and  breast  oF  Talgol  converge  to  a 
point  Uke  a  spire^  mentioned  post  in  line  1  l6l. 

1132.  Of  the  statement  contained  in  this  and  the  fol- 
fewing  lines  I  do  not  now  offer  any  explanation :  and  if 
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But  all  of  waod^  by  powerful  spell 

Of  magic  made  impregnable : 

There's  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate,  U84f 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate ; 

And  yet  men  durance  there  abide. 

In  dungeons  scarce  three  inches  wide ; 

With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 

They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ;  1 14Q 

And  yet  so  foul,/ that  whoso  is  itiy 

Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prison  ; 

Jn  circle  magical  confined, 

With  walls  of  subtil  air  and  wind ; 

I  have  omitted  large  portions  of  the  text,  of  this  and  the 
other  cantos,  it  is  not  because  they  have  not  a  relation  to 
the  moon  as  well  as  the  rest;  bat,  as  in  order  tabavea 
just  conception  of  this  poem,  the  author  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  limiting  himself  even  to  the  enlarged  view  as- 
signed above,  in  note  on  line  489  (he  has  in  truth  a  still 
higher  and  more  important  object  in  view,  tbat  of  incul- 
cating a  genuine  philosophical  theory  of  the  moon'^  mo- 
lions,  and  of  the  tides);  so  (the  passages  omitted  being, for 
the  most  part,  connected  with  the  latter  object)  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  reserve  for  a  separate  treatise,  the  con- 
sideration of  a  doctribe,  entirely  different  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  moderns^  but  far  more  satisfactory;  notwithstanding 
that  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  that  theory  itself,  would 
undoubtedly  give  and  borrow  much  additional  light  from 
each  otber^  if  the  elucidation  of  both  w^re  coupled  toge*. 
thcr. 
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Which  none  are  able  to  break  thorough,         1 1 45 

Until  they're  freed  by  head  of  borough. 

Thither  arrived,  th' adventurous  knight 

And  bold  squire  from  their  steeds  alight, 

At  th*  outward  wall,  near  which  there  stands 

A  ba^tile^  built  t*  imprison  hands  ;  11 50 

By  strange  inchantment  made  to  fetter 

The  lesser  parts,  and  fi-ee  the  greater : 

For  though  the  body  may  creep  through, 

The  hands  in  grate  are  fast  enough: 

And  when  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist  1 155 

Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist. 

The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch. 

As  if 'twere  ridden  post  by  witch. 

At  twenty  miles  an  hour  pace, 

And  yet  ne^er  stirs  out  of  the  place.  1 I6O 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a  spire. 

On  which  Sir  Knight  first  bids  the  squire, 

Thefiddle^i  and  its  spoils,  the  case^ 

In  manner  of  a  trophy,  place. 

That  done,  they  ope  the  trap-door^gate,         1165 

And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat, 

Crowdero  making,  doleful  face^ 

Like  hermit  poor  in  pensive  place, 

To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit. 

And  the  survivor  of  his  feet:  1 170 

JBut  tV  other,  that  had  broke  the  peace. 

And  head  of  knighthood,  they  release. 
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Though  a  delinquent  fitbe  and  forged. 
Yet  b'ing  a  stranger,  he's  enlarged; 

While  his  eemrade,  that  did  no  hurt,  1 179 

Is  clapped  up  fast  in  prison  for'U 
So  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes^ 
Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 
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The  scatter'd  rout  return  and  rally. 
Surround  the  place ;  the  knight  does  sally. 
And  is  made  prisoner:  then  they  seize 
Th'  inchanted  fort  by  storm,  release 
Crowdero,  and  put  the  squire  in's  place ; 
I  should  have  first  said  Hudibras. 

Ay  me!  what  perils  do  inviron 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron! 

What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 

Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps! 

For  though  dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile,  ^      5 

And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 

She'll  after  shew  him,  in  the  nick 

Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog- trick. 

This  any  man  may  sing  or  say, 

r  th*  ditty  caird,  What  if  a  day:  10 
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For  Hudibras^  wlio  thought  h'  had  wtm 
r^he  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun, 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troopj 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop ; 
Thinking  h'  had  done  enough  to  purchase     \5 
Thanksgiving-day  among  the  churches ; 
Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 
Might  be  explained  by  holder-forth^ 
And  registered  by  fiune  eternal. 
In  deathless  pages  of  diuritttl ;  80 

Found  in  few  minutes  to  his  cost. 
He  did  but  count  without  his  host ; 
And  that  a  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune. 

For  now  the  late  faint-hearted  nfut,  95 

Overthrown  and  scattered  round  about, 
Chas'd  by  the  horror  of  their  fear. 
From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear, 
(All  but  the  dogs,  who  in  pursuit 
Of  the  knight's  victory  stood  to 't,  30 

And  most  ignobly  fought,  to  get 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  sweat,) 
Seeing  the  coast  woe  free  and  clear 
0*  th*  conquered  and  the  conqueror, 
Took  heart  again,  and/oc'd  abouty  35 

As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out : 
For  by  this  time  the  routed  hear^ 
Attacked  by  tK  enemy  V  th'  rear^ 
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Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 

Forhim  to  make  a  safe  retreat,  4Cr 

Like  a  bold  chieftain y*ac*rf  about; 

But  wisely  doubting  to  hold  out, 

Gave  way  to  fortune,  and  with  haste 

Fac^d  th^  proud  foe,  andjled,  andfac*d; 

Retiring  still ,  uiltil  he  found  45 

H*  had  got  th*  advantage  of  the  ground ; 

And  then  as  valiantly  made  head, 

To  check  the  foe,  znd.  forthwith  fled ; 

Leaving  no  art  untry'd,  nor  trick 

Of  warrior  stout  and  politic  ;  50 

Until,  in  spite  of  hot  pursuit, 

He  gain'd  a  pass  to  hold  dispute 

On  better  terms,  and  stop  the  course 

Of  the  proud  foe.     Witt  all  his  force 

He  bravely  charged,  and  for  a  while  55 

Forced  their  whole  body  to  recoil; 

But  still  their  numbers  so  increased, 

He  found  himself  at  length  oppressed, 

And  all  evasions  so  uncertain, 

To  save  himself  for  better  fortune ;  60 

That  he  resolv'd,  rather  than  yield, 

To  die  with  honour  in  the  fields 

And  sell  his  hide  and  carcase  at 

A  price  as  high  and  desperate 

As  e*er  he  could.    This  resolution  65 

He  forthwith  put  in  execution. 
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And  hr^yely  threw  himself  among 

The  enemy,  V  th"  greatest  throng. 

But  what  could  single  valour  do, 

Against  so  numerous  a  foe  ?  70 

Yet  much  he  did^  indeed  too  much 

To  be  believed,  where  th'  odds  were  such* 

But  one  against  a  multitude^ 

Is  more  than  mortal  can  make  good ; 

.For  while  one  party  he  opposM,  .   75 

His  rear  was  suddenly  inclos'dj 

And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat. 

Or  fight  against  a  foe  so  great. 

For  now  the  mastives^  charging  home, 

To  blows  and  handygripes  were  come :  80 

While  manfully  himself  he  bore, 

And  setting  his  right  foot  before^ 

He  raised  himself  to  shew  how  tall 

His  person  was  above  them  all. 

This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd  85 

1'  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 

So  many  warriors,  and  so  stout. 

As  he  had  done,  and  stav*d  it  out, , 

Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

And  yield  on  honourable  terms.  90 

Enraged  thus,  some  in  the  rear 

Attacked  him^  and  some  ev*ry  where. 

Till  down  he  fell;  yet  failing  fought^ 

Andy  being  down,  still  laid  about: 
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But  all,  das !  had  been  m  vain. 
And  he  inevitably  slain, 
If  Trulla  and  Cerdon,  in  the  nick, 
To  rescue  him  had  not  been  quick:  1(XX 

For  Trulla,  who  was  light  of  foot, 
As  shafts  which  long-field  Parthians  shoot, 
(But  not  so  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  standing  com, 
Or  trip  it  o*er  the  water  quieket  10^ 

Than  witches^  when  they  stave  their  iiquer. 
As  some  report,)  was  got  among 
The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 
There  pitying  the  vanquished  bear, 
She  caird  to  Cerdan,  whe  stoed  near^  110 

Viewing  the  bloody  fight:  to  whom. 
Shall  we,  quoth  she,  stand  still  hum  drum. 
And  see  stout  Bruin  all  alone, 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 
Such  feats  already  h'  has  achieved,  115 

In  story  not  to  be  believM ; 
And  'twould  to  us  be  shame  enough 
Not  to  attempt  to  fetch  him  off. 
J  would,  quoth  he,  venture  a  Umb^ 
To  second  thee,  and  rescue  him ;  1 20 

But  then  we  must  about  it  straight, 
Or  else  our  aid  will  come  too  late ; 
Quarter  he  scormsj  he  is  so  stout. 
And  therefoie  cannot  long  bold  out. 
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This  said,  they  wav*d  their  weapons  round  135 

About  their  heads,  to  clear  the  ground; 

And  joining  forces,  laid  about 

So  fiercely,  that  tV  amazed  rotU 

Turned  tail  again,  and  straight  b^un, 

As  if  the  devil  drove,  to  run.  130 

Meanwhile  th'  approached  the  place  where  Bfuin 

Was  now  engaged  to  mortal  ruin: 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 

First  Trulla  stayed,  and  Cerdon  taiPd, 

Until  their  mastives  loos*  d  their  hold :  iSi 

And  yet,  alas!  do  what  they  could, 

TA^  worsted  bear  came  off  with  store 

Of  bloody  woundSf  but  all  before. 

But  gentle  Trallar,  into  tV  ring  ASS 

He  wore  in*s  nose,  conveyed  a  string. 

With  which  she  marchM  before,  and  led 

The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed. 

As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shade, 

Which  eglantine  and  roses  made :  1 60 

Clbse  by  a  softly  murnCring  stream. 

Where  lovers  us*d  to  loll  and  dream. 

There  leaving  him  to  hi,  rep<»e. 

Secured  from  pursuit  of  foes,  fi 

And  wanting  noting  but  a  song,  l6i 

And  a  well-tun* d  Theorbo  hung 

Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 

tugg'd  ear  suffered,  with  a  strain ; 
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They  both  drew  up,  to  march  in  quest 

Of  his  great  leader,  and  the  rest*  170 

For  Orsin  (who  was  more  renown*  d 
For  stoui  maintaining  of  his  ground 
In  standing  fight,  than  for  pursuit,. 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  foot  J 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace  175 

With  others  that  pursuM  the  chace  ; 
But  found  himself  left  far  behind^ 
Both  out  of  heart,  and  out  of  wind ; 
GrievM  to  behold  his  bear  pursuM 
So  basely  by  a  multitude ;  1 80 

And  like  to  fall,  not  by  the  prowess. 
But  numbers  of  his  coward  foes. 

He  went  in  quest  of  Hudibras, 

To  find  him  out  where'er  he  was; 

And,  if  he  were  above  ground,  vow'd  235 

He*d  ferret  him,  lurk  where  he  wouM, 

But  scarce  had  he  a  furlong  on 
This  resolute  adventure  gone. 
When  he  encountered  with  that  crew 
Whom  Hudibras  did  late  subdue.  240 

Honour,  revenge,  contempt,  and  shame, 
Did^qually  their  breasts  inflame. 
^Mong  these  the  fierce  Magnano  was, 
And  Talgolj  foe  to  Hudibras : 
Cer^on  and  Colon,  warriors  stout,  245 

And  resolute,  as  ever  fought : 
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Whom  furious  Orsin  thus  bespoke. 

Shall  we,  quoth  he,  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  afiront  that  paltry  asi 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras^  230 

With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho^  with  vapouring  and  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle^ 
As  if  th*ad  routed  us  in  battle  ? 
For  my  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  955 

I  for  the  washing  gave  my  head  : 
Nor  did  /  turn  my  hack  for  fear 
0'  th'  rascals,  but  loss  of  my  hear^ 
Which  now  Tm  like  to  undergo ; 
For  whether  those /e//  wounds^  or  no,  960 

He  has  receivM  in  fight,  are  mortal. 
Is  more  than  all  my  skill  can  fortel  { 
Nor  do  1  know  what  is  become 
Of  him,  more  than  the  pope  of  Rome. 
But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out  365 

That  causM  it,  (as  I  shall  no  doubt, 
Where-e'er  th*  in  hugger-mugger  lurk^J 
rU  make  them  rue  their  handy- work  ; 
And  wish  that  they  had  rather  dar'd 
To  pull  the  devil  by  the  beard.  370 

Quoth  Cerdonj  Noble  Orsin,  th'hast 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou  say'st, 

And  so  has  ev'ry  body  here. 

As  well  as  thou  hast,  or  thy  bear. 
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Others  may  do  is  they  nee  good ;  273 

But  if  this  twig  be  made  oi  wood 

That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  ike/kr. 

Fly  *hout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur; 

And  t'other  mungrel  venniD,  Ralph, 

That  bmr^d  us  all  in  his  behalf*  980 

7%y  bear  is  sa/e^  and  out  of  peril. 

Though  lugg*d  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill : 

Myself  and  TruUa  made  a  shift 

To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift ; 

And  having  brought  him  bravely  off,  S85 

Have  left  him  where  he's  safe  enough : 

There  let  him  rest  \ioitifwe  stay. 

The  slaves  may  hap  to  ^et  away. 

This  said,  they  all  engaged  to  join 
Their  forces  in  the  same  design  :  290 

And  forthwith  put  themselves  in  search 
Of  HudibiBs  upon  their  march. 
Where  leave  we  them  a  while  to  tell 
What  the  victorious  knight  befel ; 
For  such,  Crowdero  being  fast  295 

In  dungeon  shut,  we  left  him  last. 


276.  The  twig  with  which  Cerdon  assails  the  ears  of 
Hudibras^  is  referable  to  the  same  mark,  in  light,  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  which  in  line  297  of  this  canto  is  assi- 
milated to  a  laurel-braoch. 
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Triumphant  laurels  seem  to  grow 

No  where  so  green  as  oh  his  brow  : 

Laden  with  which^  as  well  as  tir'd 

With  conquering  toil,  he  now  retired  300 

Unto  a  neighboring  castle  by^ 

To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 

Fit  med'cines  to  each  glorious  bruise 

He  got  in  fight,  reds^  blacks^  and  blueSy 

To  mollify  th' uneasy  pang  304 

Of  ev'ry  honourable  bang. 

Which  be'ng  by  skilful  midwife  drest. 

He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest. 

But  all  in  vain.     H'ad  got  a  hurt 
On  th'insidcj  of  a  deadlier  sort,  310 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand- 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure-land, 
(For  he,  in  all  his  am'rous  battles. 
No  Mvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels,) 
Drew  home  his  bow^  and,  aiming  rights        315 
Letjly  an  arrow  at  the  knight ; 
The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance^ 
And  gaird  him  in  the  purtenance. 


tt^mft 


307.  This  mention  of.  a  midwife  seems  to  allude  to 
the  appearance  of  a  forceps  on  Hudibras's  face,  which, 
in  speaking  of  Ralph  in  a  former  canto,  was  likened  to 
the  shears  of  a  tailor,  as  drawn  in  fig.  11»  ante. 

315.  Figure  22  exhibits  Cupid  as  aiming  at  Hudibras 
with  his  boWi  and  situate  (in  light)  in  the  map  of  the  moon 

TOL,  I.  G 
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But  time  had  someXvhat  'swag'd  his  pain, 
After  he  found  his  suit  in  vain.  320 

For  that  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  soul 

Was  burnt  iris  helly  like  a  coal^ 

—  --iii_i 

8o  as  to  face  the  norths  and  with  his  feet  towards  Hudibras'a 
stomach.  Fig,  22. 


321. 


Figure  23  gives  a  view  of  the  beauteous  widow 

Fig.  23. 
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(That  belly  that  so  oft  did  ake, 
And  suffer  griping  for  her  sake  ; 

with  whom«  or  with  whose  riclies  rather,  (and  round  spots 
of  light  like  coins  are  scattered  all  over  her  person,)  Hudi- 
bras  is  enamoured.  If  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be 
placed  uppermost,  her  prototype  may  be  seen  there,  on 
the  rt^l  towards  the  bottom,  looking  up,  as  it  were,  in 
Hudibras's  face,  and  so  that  her  body  makes  a  sort  of  a 
right  angle  with  his  (cross-grain'd,  S!yS)\  which  last 
circumstance,  as  to  her  relative  position  in  respect  to  the 
figure  of  Hudibras  himself,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  senigmatical  caprice  imputed  to  her  by  Hu- 
dibras in  line  SS5,  and  that  which  is  added  on  the  same 
point  at  line  304,  Part  2,  Cantoiii.  Her  person  resembles  a 
restive  mule,  mentioned  in  line  332,  and  drawn  in  figure 
24,  and  a  large  rabbit,  as  mentioned  in  line  355. 

Fig.  24. 
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Till  purging'Comfits  and  ants^  eggs  325 

Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs,) 

Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 

That  old  Pyg — (what  d'y^call  him)  malion, 

That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone. 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  330 

She  had  a  thousand  jadish  tricks,  <  Jj^ . 

Worse  than  a  mule  that  flings  and  kicks; 

'Mong  which  one  cross-grained  freak  she  had, 

As  insolent  as  strange  and  mad : 

She  could  love  none  but  only  such  336 

As  scorn' d  and  hated  her  as  much. 

*Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady, 

Not  love^  if  any  lov^  her :  hey  day ! 

So  cowards  never  use  their  might. 

But  agaiiist  such  as  will  not  fight.  340 

So  some  diseases  have  been  found 

Only  to  sei;?e  upon  the  sound. 

He  that  gets  her  by  hearty  must  say  her 

The  back  way^  like  a  witches  prayer. 

Mean  while  the  knight  had  no  small  task,  34J 

To  compass  what  he  durst  not  ask : 

He  loves,  but  dares  not  make  the  motion  ; 

Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion  : 

Like  caitiff  vile  ^  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed  ;  350 

Or  rowing  scullj  he's  fain  to  love, 

Look  oue  way,  ^d  another  move : 
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Or  like  a  tumbler,  that  does  play 

His  game^  and  look  another  way. 

Until  he  seize  upon  the  coney :  355 

Just  so  does  he  by  matrimony. 

But  all  in  vain;  her  subtle  snout 

Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out ; 

Which  she  return'd  with  too  much  scorn, 

To  be  by  man  of  honour  born :  360 

Yet  much  he  bore,  until  the  distress 

He  suflTer'd  from  his  spiteful  mistress. 

Did  stir  his  stomach,  and  the  pain 

He  had  endur'd  from  her  disdain, 

Turn'd  to  regret,  so  resolute,  365 

That  he  resolv*d  to  wave  his  suit, 

And  either  to  renounce  her  quite. 

Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight. 

This  resolution  b'ing  put  on. 

He  kept  some  months,  and  more  had  done ; 

But  being  brought  so  nigh  by  fate,  371 

The  victory  he  achieved  so  late 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 

A  door  to  discontinued  hope. 

That  seemed  to  promise  he  might  win  37^ 

His  dame  too,  now  his  hand  was  in : 

And  that  his  valour,  and  the  honour 

H'had  newly  gained,  might  work  upon  her: 

These  reasons  made  his  mouth  to  wa4er 

With  am' rous  longings  to  be  at  her.  380 
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Quoth  he,  unto  himself,  Who  knows 
But  this  brave  conquest  o*er  my  foes 
May  reach  her  hearty  and  make  that  steop^ 
As  I  but  now  have  forc'd  the  troop  ? 
If  nothing  can  oppugn  love,  385 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove, 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ? 
But  thou  bringst  valour  too  and  wit, 
Two  things  that  seldom  fail  to  hit.  390 

Valour's  a  mouse-trap  wit  a  gin^ 
Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 
Then,  Hudibi*as,  why  shouldst  thou  fear 
To  be,  that  art  a  conqueror? 
Fortune  th'  audacious  doth  juvare^  396 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry. 
Then  while  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot. 
Strike  her  up  bravely  thou  hadst  best, 
And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest.  400 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the  knight  did  keep, 
More  than  his  hangs^  or  Jleas^  from  sleep, 
And  as  an  owl  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn. 
Sits  stilly  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes^        405 
As  if  he  slept^  until  he  spies 


403.  For  the  owl  and  the  mouse  vide  figs.  7  and  4,  ante. 
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7Ae  little  h^nst  within  his  reach^ 

Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch : 

So  from  his  couch  the  knight  did  starts 

To  seize  upon  the  widow's  heart,  410 

Crying  with  hasty  tone,  and  hoarse, 

Ralpho,  Dispatch,  To  horse,  to  horse. 

And  'twas  but  time  ;  for  now  the  rout. 

We  left  engag'd  to  seek  him  out, 

-By  speedy  marches  were  advanced  415 

Up  to  the  fort  where  he  esconc'd ; 

And  all  ilC  avenues  had  possest 

About  the  place,  yrom  east  to  west. 

That  done,  a  while  they  made  a  halt. 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t' assault:    420 
Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 
The  enemy ;  and  'twas  agreed, 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 
This  b'ing  resolv'd,  in  comely  sort  425 

They  now  drew  up  t^  attack  the  fort ; 
When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another-gate's  adventure, 
To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm, 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm.  430 

And  thus  he  spoke :  The  coward  foe,  453 

Whom  we  but  now  gave  quarter  to. 
Look,  yonder's  rally* d,  and  appears  455 

As  if  they  had  outrun  their  fears  ; 
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The  glory  we  did  lately  get, 

The  fates  command  us  to  repeat ; 

And  to  their  wills  we  must  succumb^ 

Quocunque  trahunt,  ^tis  our  doom.  460 

This  is  the  same  numeric  crew 

Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue ; 

The  self-same  individuals,  that 

Did  run^  as  mice  do  from,  a  cat^ 

When  we  courageously  did  wield  465 

Our  martial  weapons  in  the  field. 

To  tug  for  victory :  and  when 

We  shall  our  shining  blades  ageo 

Brandish  in  terror  o'er  our  heads ^ 

They'll  straight  resume  their  wonted  dreads: 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes  471 

And  haunts  by  fits  those  whom  it  takes : 

And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 

And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 

Then  let  us  boldly  charge  them  homCy  475 

And  make  no  doubt  to  overcome. 

464.  The  figure  of  a  cat  may  be  seen  in  the  moon,  as 
formed  out  of  the  streaks  of  light  that  cross  Hudibras's 
person;  her  whiskered  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  open 
talons  extended  down  his  arm,  just  over  the  rat  and  moose 
which  are  drawn  in  figure  4,  ante;  besides  which  there 
are  other  resemblances  to  mice  there,  just  by  those  last 
mentioned,  and  one  in  particular  just  under  the  paw  of 
the  cat. 
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This  said,  his  courage  to  inflame^ 
He  caird  upon  his  mistress'  name, 
His  pistol  next  he  coded  anew. 
And  out  his  nut-brown  whinyard  drew  :       480 
And,  placing  Ralpho  in  the  front, 
Reserved  himself  to  bear  the  brunt ; 
As  expert  warriors  use :  then  ply  d 
With  iron  heel  his  courser's  side, 
Conveying  sympathetic  speed  485 

From  heel  of  Icnight  to  heel  of  steed. 

Mean  while  the  foe,  with  equal  rage. 
And  speed,  advancing  to  engage. 
Both  parties  now  were  drawn  so  close. 
Almost  to  come  to  handy-blows  :  490 

When  Orsinjirst  letjly  a  stone 
At  Ralpho ;  not  so  huge  a  one 
As  that  which  Diomed  did  maul 
^neas  on' the  bum  withal ; 
Yet  big  enough,  if  rightly  hurl'd,  495 

T'  have  sent  him  to  another  world. 
Whether  above  ground,  or  below. 
Which  saints  twice  dipt  are  destinM  to. 
The  danger  startled  the  hold  squire. 
And  made  him  some  few  steps  retire.  300 


491*     Observe^  in  the  moon,  the  apparent  action  of  the 
prototype  of  Orsin,  who  is  drawn  above  in  figure  15. 
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But  Hudihras  advanced  to  his  aid^ 

And  rous'd  his  spirits  half  dismay'd. 

He  wisely  doubting  lest  the  shot 

O*  th'  enemy,  now  growing  hoty 

Might  at  a  distance  gall,  pressed  close,  505 

To  come  pell-mell  to  handy  blows, 

And,  that  he  might  their  aid  decline, 

Advanced  still  in  an  oblique  line; 

But  prudently  forbore  to  fire, 

Till  breast  to  breast  he  had  got  nigher :  510 

As  expert  warriors  use  to  do', 

When  hand  to  hand  they  charge  their  foe. 

This  order  the  adventurous  knight. 

Most  soldier-like,  observed  in  fight, 

When  Fortune,  as  she's  wont,  turned  fickle, 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  516 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

For  Colon,  choosing  out  a  stone. 

Levelled  so  right,  it  thumped  upon  530 

His  manly  paunchy  with  such  a  force. 

As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse. 

He  lost  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein ; 

But  laying  fast  %old  of  the  mane. 


508.     This  line  alludes  to  the  gradual  motion  of  the 
moon  in  her  librations. 
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Preserved  his  seat :  and  as  a  goose  595 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close  ; 

So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 

The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. 

The  gun  went  off:  and  as  it  was 

Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras,  530 

In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 

He  dream'd  of  it,  to  prosper  best; 

So  now  he  far'd  :  the  shot  let  fly 

At  random  'mong  the  enemy, 

Tiered  TalgoVs  gaberdine^  and  grazing      535 

Upon  his  shoulder  in  the  passing. 

Lodged  in  Magnano^s  hra^s  habergeon^ 

Who  straight  A  surgeon  cry'd,  A  surgeon : 

He  tumbled  down,  and  as  he  fell, 

Did  Murder,  murder,  murder  yell.  540 

This  startled  their  whole  body  so, 

That  if  the  knight  had  not  let  go 

./ 

526.  Talgol's  shouldei-s  and  head,  together,  resemble  a 
goose,  its  budy  to  the  south ;  head,  north,  and  its  bill  to 
the  left  of  the  north. 

538.  Mati:nano's  outcry  of  murder  and  forasurgeoQ 
are  referable  to  the  resemblance  of  a  forceps  and  to  other 
surgical  instrumentb^  situate  in  the  moon  near  to  the  hand, 
which  hand  has  been  before  noticed  to  be  distinguishable 
in  the  front  of  his  body,  and  is  introduced  in  the  figure  of 
Magnano  (numbered,  ante,  IQ);  and  his  being  shot  refers 
to  the  apparent  shot-hole  just  below  his  breast. 
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His  arms,  but  been  in  warlike  plight, 
H'  had  won,  the  second  time,  the  fight. 
As,  if  the  squire  had  but  fdirn  on,  545 

He  had  inevitably  done  : 
But  he,  diverted  with  the  care 
Of  Hudibras  his  hurt,  forbare 
To  press  th'advantage  of  his  fortune 
.  While  danger  did  the  rest  dishearten.  550 

For  he  with  Cerdon  Ving  engaged 
In  close  encounter^  they  both  wag^d 
Thejight  80  well^  'twas  hard  to  say 
Which  side  was  like  to  get  the  day. 
And  now  the  busy  work  of  death  555 

Had  tir*d  them  so,  th' agreed  to  breath, 
Preparing  to  renew  thejight ; 
When  the  disaster  of  the  knight 
And  th*  other  party  did  divert 
Their  fell  intent,  and  forced  thera  part.         560 

551.  When  the  positions  in  the  moon  of  the  proto- 
types of  the  various  characters  in  the  Poem,  in  respect  of 
each  other,  are  consicfered^  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  poet, 
in  the  management  of  his  characters,  resorts  at  pleasure  to 
the  principles  of  aliusque  et  idem,  and  of  idem  cum  eodem 
(of  both  which  there  is  a  striking  example  in  this  line  and 
in  554),  and  of  idem  per  idem  (as  in  960,  9^6);  and  in 
this  manner  he  exercises  his  fancy  throughout  the  Poenr, 
as  before  observed  in  the  note  on  line  489  of  the  second 
canto. 
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Ralpho  press^  d  up  to  Hudibras, 
And  Cerdon  where  Magnano  was ; 
Each  striving  to  confirm  his  party 
With  stout  encouragements,  and  hearty. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Courage,  valiant  Sir,         565 
And  let  revenge  and  honour  stir 
Your  spirits  up  ;  once  more  fall  on^ 
The  shatter'dybe  begins  to  run : 
For  if  but  half  so  well  you  knew 
To  use  your  victory  as  subdue,  570 

They  durst  not,  after  such  a  blow 
As  you  have  giv'n  them,  face  us  now  ; 
But  from  so  formidable  a  soldier 
Had  fled  like  crows  when  they  smell  powder. 
Thrice  have  they  seen  your  sword  aloft  575 

Wav*d  o*er  their  heads^  and  fled  as  oft. 
But  if  you  let  them  recollect 
Their  spirits  now  dismay'd  and  checkM, 
You'll  have  a  harder  game  to  play 
Than  yet  y'  have  had,  to  get  the  day.  580 

Thus  spoke  the  stout  squire ;  but  was  heard 
By  Hudibras  with  small  regard. 


■.■«■ 


574.  If  the  map  of  the  moon  be  placed  so  that  the 
south  be  OD  the  right-hand,  the  body  of  Magnano  (without 
the  head)  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  crow. 
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His  thoughts  wefe  fuller  of  the  bang' 

He  lately  took,  than  Ralph's  harangue  ; 

To  which  he  answer'd,  Cruel  fate  58i 

Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late. 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose^ 

That  from  my  wounded  body  jlowi^ 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  590 

I  am  for  action  now  unfit, 

Either  of  fortitude  or  wit. 

Fortune  my  foe  begins  to  frown, 

ResolvM  to  pull  my  stomach  down. 

I  am  not  apt,  upon  a  wound  595 

Or  trivial  basting  to  despond : 

Yet  rd  be  loth  my  days  to  curtail ; 

For  if  I  thought  my  wounds  not  mortal, 

Or  that  we*d  time  enough  as  yet 

To  make  an  honorable  retreat ;  600 

'Twere  the  best  course :  but  if  they  find 

We  fly  ^  and  leave  our  arms  behind. 

For  them  to  seize  on  ;  the  dishonour. 

And  danger  too,  is  such.  Til  sooner 

Stand  to  it  boldly ^  and  take  quarter^  605 

To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 

In, all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 

Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat  : 

For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 

Take  place  at  least  o*  th*  enemy.  610 
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This  said,  the  squire  with  active  speed 
Dismounted  from  his  bony  steed  ; 
To  seize  the  arms,  which  by  mischance 
Fell  from  the  bold  knight  in  a  trance. 
These  being  found  out  and  restored  6lJ 

To  Hudibras  their  natural  lord. 
As  a  man  may  say,  with  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again. 
Thrice  he  essayM  to  mount  aloft. 
But,  by  his  weighty  bum,  as  oft  620 

He  was  wa^  puWd  hack^  till  having  found 
TK  advantage  of  the  rising  ground, 
Thither  he  led  his  warlike  steed. 
And  having  ^lacM  him  right,  with  speed 
Prepared  again  to  scale  the  beast :  6^5 

When  Orsin,  who  had  newly  drest 
The  bloody  scar  upon  the  shoulder 
Of  Talgol,  with  Promethean  powder j 
And  was  now  searching  for  the  shot 
That  laid  Magnano  on  the  spot,  6 JO 

Beheld  the  sturdy  squire  aforesaid 
Preparing  to  climb  up  his  horse-side : 
He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hold 
Upon  his  arms  with  courage  bold, 


626.     Vide  the  prototypes  of  Orsia  and  Talgol  in  the 
moon. 
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Cry*d  out,  *Tis  now  no  time  to  dally,  635 

The  enemy  begin  to  rally  : 
Let  us,  that  are  unhurt  and  \y'hole, 
Fall  on,  and  happy  man  he's  dole. 
This  said,  like  to  a  thunderbolt 
He  flew  with  fury  to  th' assault,  640 

Striving  th*  enemy  to  attack 
Before  he  reachM  his  horse's  back. 
Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover  645 

His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over ; 
When  Orsin  rushing  in^  bestowed 
On  horse  and  man  so  heavy  a  load\ 
The  beast  was  startled,  and  begun 
To  kick  and  fling  like  mad,  and  run,  650 

Bearing  the  tough  squire  like  a  sack. 
Or  stout  King  Richard,  on  his  back : 
Till  stumbling,  he  threw  him  dotvfi. 
Sore  bruis'd,  and  cast  into  a  swoon. 
Mean  while  the  knight  began  to  rouse  655 

The  sparkles  of  his  wonted  prowess  : 
He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  hose. 
And  found  both  by  his  eyes  and  nose^ 
'Twas  only  choler,  and  not  blood. 
That  from  his  wounded  body  flowM  660 

This,  with  the  hazard  of  the  squire 
InflanCd  him  with  despiteful  ire  ; 
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Courageously  hefac^d  about, 

And  drew  his  other  pistol  out ; 

And  note  had  half  way  bent  the  cock^  665 

*  When  Cerdon  gave  the  fiercest  shocks 
With  sturdy  truncheon^  thwart  his  arnij 
TJujLt  down  itfell^  and  did  no  luirm : 
Then  stoutly  pressing  on  with  speed. 
Essayed  to  pull  him  off  his  steed,  670 

The  knight  his  sword  had  only  left, 
With  which  he  Cerdon* s  head  had  cleft^ 

'  Or  at  the  least  cropt  off  a  limby 
But  Orsin  came^  and  rescued  him. 
He  with  his  lance  attacked  the  knight  676 

Upon  his  quarters  opposite^ 
But  as  a  barkj  that  in  foul  weather, 
Toss*dhy  two  adverse  winds  together. 
Is  bruis'd  and  beaten  to  and  fro  ^ 
And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to .-         680 
So  far*  d  the  knight  between  twofoes^ 
And  knew  not.  which  of  them  f  oppose ; 
Till  Orsin^  charging  with  his  lance^ 
At  Hudibrasy  by  spiteful  chance, 
Hit  Cerdon  such  a  bang  as  stunned  686 

And  laid  him  flat  upon  the  grounds 

677-  It  may  be  seen  that  the  body  of  lludibraR  (his 
head  turned  southward  and  back  downward,  with  the 
marks  of  wheals  or  blows  thereon,  is  like  a  fractured  boat 
in  water. 

VOL.  I.  H    . 
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At  thi^  the  knight  began  to  cheaf  up 

And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrups 

CryM  out,  Victoria :  lie  thou  there, 

And  I  shall  (Straight  dispatch  anothfet  690 

To  bear  thee  company  in  death : 

But  first  I'll  halt  a  while,  and  breafh— 

As  well  he  might ;  for  Orsin,  griev'd 

At  th'  wound  that  Cerdon  had  tfeceivM, 

Ran  to  relieve  hiiii  with  his  lore,  695 

And  cure  ine  hurt  he  gave  before. 

Mean  while  the  knight  had  wheeled  ahdiit^ 

To  breathe  hiniself,  and  nextjUnd  6ui 

iTh*  advantage  of  the  ground^  where  best 

He  might  the  ruflBed  foe  infest.  700 

This  b'ing  resolvM,  he  spurt*  d  hid  steed. 

To  ruti  at  Orsin  ^\t\x  full  speed, 

While  he  was  busy  in  the  ckte 

Of  Cerd(Jn*$  wouhd,  ahd  unaware : 

But  he  was  quick,  arid  had  alrisady  704 

Unto  the  part  ap|)15^*d  rierh^ciy : 

And  seeing  th*  etiemy  prep4rM, 

Drew  up,  and  stood  upon  hiij  gudt'd. 

Then  like  a  warrior  right  expert 

And  skilftil  in  the  martial  art,  710 

The  subtle  knight  straight  made  a  hait, 

And  judged  it  best  to  stay  th'  assault, 

Until  he  had  reliev'd  the  squire. 

And  then,  in  order,  to  retire ; 
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Or,  as  occasion  should  invite,  715 

With  forces  joined  renew  tlu  fight. 
Ralpho,  by  this  time  dUentrancd, 
tipon  his  bum  himself  advanc*di 
Though  sorely  bruised;  his  limbs  all  o*er 
With  ruthless  bangs  were  stiff  and  sore :       730 
Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon 
His  fitet  again,  to  get  him  gone  ; 
When  Hudibras  to  aid  him  came. 

Quoth  he,  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
Courage,  the  day  at  length  is  oursy  72  i 

And  we  once  more,  as  conquerors^ 
Have  both  the  field  and  honour  t^on ; 
The  foe  is  profligate  and  run  ; 
I  metn  4\\  tfuch  lis  can,  for  sdi&e 
This  hand  has  s^tit  to  their  long  homt :       7S0 
And  some  lie  sprauling  oil  the  ground, 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound. 
Caesar  himself  could  never  say 
He  got  two  victories  in  a  day  ; 
As  I  have  done,  that  can  say.  Twice  I  735 

In  one  day,  veni,  vidi,  vici. 
The  foe's  so  numerous,  that  we 
Cannot  so  often  vincere. 
As  they  perire,  and  yet  enow 
Be  left  to  strike  an  after-blow  ;  740 

Then  lest  they  rally,  and  once  more 
Put  us  to  fight  the  business  o*er, 

H  3 
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Get  up  and  mount  thy  steed,  dispatch, 
And  let  us  both  their  motions  watch. 

Quoth  Ralph,  1  should  not,  if  I  were       745 
In  case  for  action,  now  be  here  ; 
Nor  have  I  turned  my  hack,  or  hanged 
An  arse,  for  fear  of  being  banged. 
It  was  for  you  I  got  these  harms, 
Adventuring  to  fetch  off  your  arms.    ^'      7^0 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  received. 
Have  bruis'd  my  body,  and  bereaved. 
My  limbs  of  strength  :  unless  you  stoop, 
And  reach  your  hand  to  pull  me  up, 
I  shall  lie  here,  and  be  a  prey        •  .  755 

To  those  who  now  are  run  away. 

That  thou  shalt  not,  quoth  Hudibras  : 
We  read. the  ancients  held  it  was 
More  honourable  far,  servare 
Civem,  than  slay  an  adversary  ;  760 

The  one  we  oft  to-day  have  done ; 
The  other  shall  dispatch  anon : 


734.  I  take  occasion  to  notice  here^  that  in  the  use  of 
the  term  day  the  ancient  poets  had  often  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  sun,  the  cause  of  the  day ;  as  here^  and  in  554,  5S0, 
and  70,5  ante,  et  passim.  This  will  be  more  readily  ad- 
mitted in  respect  of  this  Poem,  if  it  be  recollected  that 
the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  moon  are  only  reflected 
images  of  those  in  the  sun* 
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And  though  th'  art  of  a  difTrent  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 
This  said,  hejogg'd  his  good  steed  nigher,  765 
And  steered  him  gently  toward  the  squire^ 
Then  bowing  down  his  hody^  stretched 
His  hands  out,  and  at  Ralpho  reacKd; 
When  Trulla,  whom  he  did  not  mind, 
ChaigM  him  like  lightening  behind.  770 

*  She  had  been  long  in  search  about 
Magnano^s  wound,  to  find  it  out ; 
But  could  Jind  none,  nor  where  the  shot 
That  had  so  startled  him,  was  got. 
But  having  found  the  worst  was  past,  775 

She  fell  to  her  own  work  at  last, 
The  pillage  of  the  prisoners, 
Which  in  all  feats  of  arms  was  hers  : 
And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  she  flew, 
When  Uudibras  his  hard  fate  drew  780 

To  succour  him  ;  for,  as  he  bow^d 
To  help  him  up,  she  laid  a  load 
Of  blows  so  heavy,  and  placed  so  well. 
On  toother  side,  that  down  he  fell. 
Yield,  scoundrel  base,  (quoth  she,)  or  die ;  785 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty  : 
But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy, 
To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  afresh, 
rU  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh,  790 


Thy  jgirmp  an4  baggage  now  my  right : 

And  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try*t, 

ril  lend  thee  back  thyself  a  u^hik^ 

And  once  more  for  that  carcase  viie. 

Fight  npon  tick. — Quoth  Hudibra#,  795 

Thou  offer* 9t  nobly,  valiant  lass. 

And  I  shall  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

First  let  ine  rise,  apd  take  my  sword : 

That  sword  which  has  so  oft  thi$  day 

Through  squadrons  of  my  foes  made  way,    800 

And  some  to  other  worlds  dispatched, 

Now  with  a  feeble  spinster  matched. 

Will  blush  with  blood  ignobly  stain'd, 

By  which  no  honour's  to  be  gained. 

But  if  thouMt  take  m*  advice  in  this,  805 

Consider  whilst  thou  mayst,  what  'tis 

To  interrupt  a  victor^  s  course, 

JB*  opposing  9uch  a  trivial  force : 

For  if  with  conquest  I  come  off, 

(And  that  I  shall  do  sure  enough,)  610 

Quarter  thou  canst  not  have,  nor  grace 

By  law  of  arms  in  such  a  case  ; 

Both  which  I  now  do  offer  freely. 

I  scorn,  quoth  she,  thou  coxcomb  siHy, 

f  Clapping  her  hand  upon  her  hreeck,  8 1 5 

To  shew  how  much  $hc  priz'd  his  ilpeech,) 

Quarter^  or  counsel  from  a  foe  : 

^  thou  camtf^ce  me  to  iV,  do. 
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* 

But  lest  it  should  again  be  said, 

When  I  have  once  more  won  thy  head,        890 

I  took  thee  napping,  unprepar'd. 

Arm,  and  bfstake  thee  to  thy  guard. 

This  said,  she  to  her  tackle  fell. 
And  on  th^  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  apd  pressed  so  home,      825 
That  he  retird^  and  followM's  bum. 
§tand  to't,  quoth  she,  or  yield  to  mercy  ; 
It  is  not  fighting  arsie^versie 
Shall  serve  thy  ^wrw.— This  stirr'd  his  spleen 
More  than  the  danger  he  was  in,  830 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel. 
Although  th^  already  made  him  reel ; 
Honour,  despite,  revenge,  and  shame. 
At  once  into  his  stomach  caTne  ; 
yjfYkichfir^d  it  so,  he  raised  his  arm  835 

Above  his  head^  and  rained  a  storm 
Of  blows  so  terrible  and  thick. 
As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick, 
But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them^ 
And  by  oblique  diversion  broke  them^  Si& 

Waiting  an  opportunity 
To  pay  all  back  with  usury  : 
Which  long  she  fitird  not  of;  for  now 
The  knight  with  one  dead-doitig  blow 
Resolving  to  decide  the  fight,  845 

And  she  with  quick  9nd  cpnning  slight 
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Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 

He  chargM  upon  it  was  so  great, 

As  almost  swa^d  him  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  she  th*  advantage  found,  850 

But  in  she  flew  ;  and  seconding 

With  home-made  thrust  the  heavy  swings 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  side^ 

And  mounting  on  his  trunk  astride^ 

Quoth  she,  I  told  thee  what  would  come     855 

Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum. 

Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 

I  may  have  grace  and  quarter  now  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  break  thy  word, 

And  stain  t;hine  honour,  than  thy  sword  ?    -860 

A  man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul. 

In  basely  breaking  his  parole ; 

And  when  before  the  fight,  th'  had'st  vow'd 

To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood :  *  - 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar,  ^6^ 

To  make  me  Against  my  will  take  quarter.^ 

Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  sword, 

But  cowardly  fly  from  thy  word  ? 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  daijs  thine  own; 
Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down  :        870 
My  laurels  are  transplanted  now. 
And  flourish  on  thy  conquring  brow  : 
My  loss  of  honour^s  great  enough, 
Thou  nejetfst  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff*: 
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Quoth  she,  Although  thou  hast  deserv'd, 
Base  slubberdegullion,  to  be  servM  886 

A^  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
if  thou  hadst  got  the  victory ; 
Yet  I  shall  rather  act  a  part 
That  suits  my  fame  than  thy  desert.  890 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th*  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  milittny  law, 
Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw : 
The  rest,  thy  life  and  limbs  once  more,        S95 
Though  doubly  forfeit,  /  restore. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  too  late 
For  me  to  treat,  or  stipulate  ; 
What  thou  command* St,  I  must  obey. 
Yet  those  whom  I  expugn'd  to-day,  900 

Of  thine  own  party,  I  let  go. 
And  gave  them  life  and  freedom  too  ; 
Both  dogs  and  bear-^  upon  their  parole 
Whom  I  took  prisoners  in  this  quarrel. 
Quoth  Trulla,  Whether  thou  or  they  905 

Let  one  another  run  away^ 
€t)ncern8  not  me  ;  but  was't  not  thou 
That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too  ? 
Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound. 
Thou  basely  threw' st  into  Lob's  pound,      910 
Where  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
JBTiV  gen'rous  bowels  rage  and  fret: 
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But  now  thy  carcase  shali  redeem j 
And  serve  to  be  exchanged  for  him. 

This  said,  the  knight  did  straight  subpiit, 
And  laid  his  weapotis  at  ^er  feet.  ^\6 

Next  he  disrobed  his  gaberdit^Cy 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 
She  took  it,  ^nd  forthwith  divesting 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said  jesiing,  9S0 

Take  that^  and  wear  it  for  my  sake  ; 
Then  threw  it  o^er  his  sturdy  back. 
And  as  the  French  we  conqiier'd  QHce^ 
Now  give  us  l$iws  for  pantalootis, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gath^rs^      935 
Port-cannons,  perriirigps,  and  feathers  ; 
Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass 
Array'd  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Mean  while  the  other  champions,  y^rst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  disperst,  930 

Arriv'd,  when  Trulla  won  the  day^ 
To  share  i'  th'  honour  and  the  prey. 
And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide 
With  vengeance  to  be  satisfy'd ; 
Which  .now  they  were  about  to  pour  935 

Upon  him  in  a  wooden  shower. 
But  Trulla  thrust  herself  between^ 
And  striding  o*er  his  back  agen. 
She  brandished  o*er  her  head  his  sword. 
And  vow'd  th^y  should  not  break  her  word ; 
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Sh'had  giv'o  him  gnarter^  and  her  blood      941 

Or  theirs  should  make  that  gtmrter  good. 

for  she  was  bound  by  law  of  arms 

To  see  him  s^e  from  farther  harms. 

In  dudgeon  deep  Crowdero  cast  945 

By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast ; 

Where,  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  stones, 

His  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans : 

Him  she  resolved  that  Hudibras 

Should  ransom^  and  supply  his  place.  950 

This  ^jx)pt  t\iex£ fury  and  the  hasting 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  hasting. 
They  tbpught  it  was  but  just  and  right, 
That  what  she  had  achieved  in  6ght, 
She  should  dispose  of  how  she  pl^us'd ;       955 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  releasM : 
Nor  could  that  any  ivay  be  done 
So  well  as  this  she  pitched  upon  : 
For  who  abetter  could  imagine? 
This  therefore  they  resolv'd  t' engage  in.       960 
The  knight  and  squire  first  they  made 
Rise  from  the  ground  where  they  were  laid ; 


942.  It  is  scarpely  necessary  to  obserye,  that  the  fre- 
<)UeDt  meDtion  of  the  word  quarter  conveys  a  hint  of  the 
quarters  of  the  moon;  as  there  are  also  in  lines  1013  and 
1016^  and  elsewhere  occasionally,  allusions  to  the  half- 
moon. 
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Then  mounted  both  upon  their  horses. 

But  with  their  faces  to  the  arses^ 

Or  sin  led  Hudibras^s  beast,  965 

Arid  Talgol  that  which  Ralpho  prest ; 

Whom  stout  Magnano,  valiant  Cordon, 

And  Colon  waited  as  a  guard  on  ; 

All  ush'ring  Trulla  in  the  rear. 

With  th'arms  of  either  prisoner.  970 

In  this  proud  order  and  arr^y 

They  put  themselves  upon  their  way. 

Striving  to  reach  th'inchanted  castle, 

Where  stout  Crowdero  in  durance  lay  still. 

Thither  (with  greater  speed,  than  shows       975 

And  triumphs  over  conquer' d  foes 

Do  use  t' allow  ;  or  than  the  bears, 

Or  pageants  borne  before  lord  mayors 

Are  wont  to  use,)  they  soon  arrived 

In  order,  soldier-like  contrived  ;  980 

Still  marching  in  a  warlike  posture. 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  muster. 

The  knight  and  squire  they  first  unhorse, 

And  bending  'gainst  the  fort  their  force, 

They  all  advanced,  and  round  about  985 

Begirt  the  magical  redoubts 

Magnan*  led  up  in  this  adventure. 

And  made  way  for  the  rest  to  enter.  ^ 

For  he  was  skilful  in  black  art, 

No  less  than  he  thai  built  thefqrt :  990 
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And  wifh  an  iron  mace  laid  jSat 

A  breach,  which  straight  all  entered  at ; 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 

Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Him  they  release  from  durance  base,  995 

Restord  t^hisjiddle  and  his  case. 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  rage 

With  luscious  vengeance  to  assuage : 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 

But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge,     1000 

And  in  the  selfsame  limbo  put 

The  knight  and  squire  where  he  was  shut. 

Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley  i'th'hole, 

Their  bangs  and  durance  to  condole. 

Confined  and  conjured  into  narrow  1005 

Inchanted  mansion  to  know  sorrow  ; 

In  the  same  order  and  array 

Which  they  advanced,  they  marched  away. 

But  Hudibras,  who  scorn'd  to  stoop 

To  fortune,  or  be  sard  to  droop ;  1010 

ChearM  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse. 

And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

Quoth  he,  Th*  one  half  of  man,  his  mind, 
Is,  sui  juris,  unconfinM, 

And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heels,  1015 

Whatever  the  other  moiety  feels. 
'Tis  not  restraint  or  liberty. 
That  piakes  men  prisoners  or  free ; 


no 

But  perturbations  thdt  possess 
The  itiind,  or  equanimities. 

But  I  shall  take  a  fit  occasion  1377 

T* evince  thee  by  ratiocination, 

Some  other  time  in  place  more  proper 

Than  this  w*  are  in  ;  therefore  let's  stop  here, 

And  rest  our  wearyM  bones  a  while,  138 1 

Already  tir*d  with  other  toil. 


PART  THE  SECOifD. 
CANTO    I. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  knigh^^  by  damtmble  magtcian, 
Being  cast  illegally  in  prison  : 
Love  brings  his  action  on  the  case. 
And  lays  it  upon  Hudibras. 
How  he  receives  the  lady's  visit. 
And  cunningly  solicits  his  suit. 
Which  she  defers ;  yet,  on  parole. 
Redeems  him  from  th'inchanted  hole. 

But  now,  t*  observe  romantic  method. 

Let  Woody  steel  a  while  be  sheathed ; 

And  all  those  harsh  and  rugged  sounds 

Of  bastinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds. 

Exchanged  to  Love's  more  gentle  style,  5 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  a  while : 

Have  we  forgot  in  what  sad  plight  3 1 

We  whilom  left  the  captivM  knight, 
And  pensive  squire,  both  bruis'd  in  body. 
And  conjured  into  safe  custody  ? 
Tir'dwith  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin,  35 

As  well  as  bastings  and  bear-baiting ^ 
And  desperate  of  any  course, 
To  Ifree  himself  by  wit  or  force  ; 
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His  only  solace  was,  that  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low, 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again^  and  mend  ; 
In  which  he  found  th'  event,  no  less. 
Than  other  times,  beside  his  guess. 
There  is  a  tall  lofig^sided  dame, 
(But  wondrous  light,)  ycleped  Fame, 


Fisr.  25. 


40 


45 


46.    Figure  25  gives  a  view  of  Fame^  as  she  appears  iu 
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That  like  a  thin  cameleon  boards 

Herself  on  air,  and  eats  her  words : 

Upon  her  shoulders  wings  she  wears 

Like  hanging  sleeves ,  lin^d  through  with  ears^  60 

And  eyesy  and  tongues^  as  poets  list, 

Made  good  by  deep  mythologist. 

With  these  she  through  the  welkin  flies, 

And  sometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies ; 

Two  trumpets  she  does  sound  at  once,  69 

But  both  of  clean  contrary  tones  ;- 

And  therefore  vulgar  authors  name  75 

The  one  good,  t'  other  evil  fame. 

This  tattling  gossip  knew  too  well. 
What  mischief  Hudibra^  befel ; 
And  straight  the  spiteful  tidings  bears 
Of  ally  to  th*  unkind  widow's  ears.  80 

Democritus  ne'er  laugh' d  so  loud. 
To  see  bauds  carted  through  the  croud^ 


strong  lights  with  her  wings  and  trumpets,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  moon,  but  facing  the  north,  and  her  head  to* 
wards  the  right  of  the  north.  Her  mythological  character 
lias  a  reference  to  the  tides,  the  varied  appearances  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the 
subject  of  the  Poem ;  and  are  the  bearers  of  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world, 

▼OL.  I.  I 
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Or  funerals  with  stately  pemp^i 

March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump. 

As  she  laughed  out^  until  her  back,  85 

As  well  as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 

She  vow'd  she  would  go  see  the  sight, 

And  visit  the  distressed  knight ; 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour. 

And  be  a  gossip  at  his  labour ;  .90 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  stocks, 

To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks. 

And  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ransom. 

To  free  him  from  th*  inchanted  mansion. 

This  b*ing  resolv'd  she  caH'd  for  hood  95 

And  usher,  implements  abroad 

Which  ladies  wear,  besides  a  slender 

Young  waiting  damsel  to  attend  her. 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went. 

To  find  the  knight  in  limbo  pent.  100 

And  'twas  not  long  before  she  found 

Him,  and  his  stout  squire,  in  the  pound; 

Both  coupled  in  inchanted  tether, 

By  farther  leg  behind  together  : 


90.  The  prototype  of  the  widow,  above  drawn  in  fig. 
23,  is  situate  near  the  shears  or  midwife's  forcepa,  above 
also  drawn  in  fig.  11. 

gs.  In  fig.  ^6  is  seen  the  widow's  waiting-damsel^  as 
situate  in  the  moon^  (the  north  being  placed  on  the  left 


For  as  he  sat  upon  his  rumft, 
iJis  head  like  one  in  doleful  dump^ 
Betteeen  hu  knees,  his  hands  applied 
Unto  his  ears  on  either  side  i 
And  by  kim  in  another  hole^ 
Afflicted  Ralpho^  cheek  by  joul : 
She  foWe  upon  hint  in  his  woodtn 
Magician's  circle.,  on  the  sudden, 
As  spirits  do  t'  a  conjurer, 
When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th'  appev. 
No  sooner  did  the  knight  perceive  her. 
But  straight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 


hand,)  juat  at  her  side;  her  head  coming  under  Hudibrtu's 
chin,  and  faer  body,  in  streaks  of  light,  crossing  his  shoul- 
ders. Fig.  26. 
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Inflamd  all  over  with  disgrace, 

To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place ; 

Which  made  him  hang  his  head^  and  scoul. 

And  wink,  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  120 

He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim. 

When  thus  the  dame  accosted  him. 

This  place,  quoth  she,  they  say's  inchanted, 

And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted, 

That  here  are  tyd  in  chains,  and  scourged,  IS 5 

Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purg'd : 

Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear, 

Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere. 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 

For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts,  1  SO 

With  saucer-eyes  and  horns :  and  some 

Have  heard  the  devil  beat  a  drum : 

But  if  our  eyes  are  not  false  glasses. 

That  give  a  wrong  account  of  faces ; 

That  beard  and  I  should  be  acquainted,        \35 

Before  'twas  conjur'd  and  inchanted ; 

For  though  it  be  disfigured  somewhat. 

As  if*t  had  lately  been  in  combat. 

It  did  belong  t'  a  worthy  knight, 

However  this  goblin  is  come  by't.  140 

When  Hudibras  the  lady  heard. 
Discoursing  thus  upon  his  beard. 
And  speak  with  such  respect  and  honour, 
Both  of  the  beard,  and  the  beard's  owner ; 
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He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good  145 

A  face  upofi  it  as  he  cou*dj 

And  thus  he  spoke :  Lady,  your  bright 

And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 

The  beard* s  tK  identic  beard  you  knew^ 

The  same  numerically  true  :  \  50 

Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf, 

But  its  proprietor  himself. 
O  heavens !  quoth  she,  can  that  be  true  ? 

I  do  begin  to  fear  'tis  you  ; 

Not  by  your  individual  whiskers^  \65 

But  by  your  dialect  and  discourse. 

That  never  spoke  to  man  or  beast 

In  notions  vulgarly  exprest. 

But  what  malignant  star,  alas  ! 

Has  brought  you  both  to  this  sad  pass ;         I60 

Quoth  he.  The  fortune  of  the  war, 
Which  I  am  less  aflOiicted  for. 
Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  face 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case. 

Quoth  she.  Those  need  not  be  ashamM    165 
For  being  honourably  maimed ; 


150.  Just  below,  or  in  front  of  Hudibras's  beard, 
maybe  seen  characters  which'  may  be  easily  fancied  to 
resemble  the  Arabic  figures  of  the  numbers  5,  9,  6,  8, 4,  2, 
1,  or  0. 
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If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquer'd^ 

Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 

Though  yours  be  sorely  lugged  and  torn. 

It  does  your  visage  more  adorn^  .  17Q 

Than  if^twereprun'd,andstarchM,  and  lander^ d^ 

And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard. 

A  torn  beard's  like  a  tatter' d  ensign, 

That's  bravest  which  there  are  most  rents  in. 

iLh^t  petticoat  about  your  shoulders  17^ 

Does  not  so  well  become  a  soldier's ; 

And  Tm  afraid  they  are  worse  handled ; 

Although  i'  th'  rear,  your  beard  the  van  led : 

And  those  uneasy  bruises  make 

My  heart  for  company  to  ake,  i8Q 

To  see  so  worshipful  a  friend 

T  til  pillory  set,  at  the  wrong  end. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  This  thing  call'd  paiff. 

Is  (as  the  learned  Stoics  maintain) 

Not  bad  simpliciteTj  nor  good ;  18 4 

But  merely  as  'tis  understood. 

Sense  is  deceitful,  and  may  feign, 

As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 

As  other  gross  phaenomena's. 

In  which  it  oft  mistakes  the  case.  190 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain  211 

For  one  that's  basted,  to  feel  pain^ 
Because  the  pangs  his  bones  endure. 
Contribute  nothing  to  the  cure: 
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Yet  honour  hurt  is  wont  to  rage  si 6 

With  pain  no  med'cine  can  ass  wage. 

Quoth  he,  That  honour's  very  squeamish. 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish ; 
For  what's  more  hon'rable  than  scars, 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  ?  SSO 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  th*  blow: 
Some  kick'd,  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather  ; 
And  yet  have  met^  after  long  running. 
With  some  whom  they  have  taught  that  ctmnifigt 
The  farthest  way  about  f  o^ercome^ 
/'  /A'  end  does  prove  the  nearest  home  ; 

And  ihough  Vm  now  in  durance  fast,  $55 

By  our  own  party  basely  cast. 

Ransom,  exchange,  parole  refus'd. 

And  worse  than  by  the  enemy  us'd; 

In  close  catasta  shut,  past  hope 

Of  wit,  or  valour,  to  elope :  260 

As  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 

To  th'earth,  still  grow  more  reverend ; 

And  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 

The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches : 

ril  make  this  low  dejected  fate  965 

Advance  me  to  a  greater  height. 

Quoth  she,  Y'  have  almost  made  m*  in  love 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 
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Great  wits  and  valours,  like  great  states. 

Do  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights:  970 

Th*  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame, 

Like  east  and  west  become  the  same : 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  th*  gallows. 

But  if  a  beating  seem  so  brave,  976 

What  glories  must  a  whipping  have  ? 

Such  great  achievements  cannot  fail 

To  cast  salt  on  a  woman's  tail ; 

For  if  I  thought  your  natural  talent 

Of  passive  courage  were  so  gallant,  280 

As  you  strain  hard  to  hiave  it  thought, 

/  could  grow  amorous  J  and  dote. 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard, 
He  prick' d  up*s  ears^  and  stroked  his  beard: 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour ;  285 

Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  theJlowW; 
This  crisis  then  TU  set  my  rest  o?n. 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question. 


282.  This  line,  and  line  296,  may  refer  to  the  spaces  in 
the  moon  which  make  up  the  bodies  of  the  widow  and  the 
knight,  being  so  closely  intermixed  or  united  together. 

286.  The  wheals  or  marks  in  light  on  Hudibras's  body 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  a 
vine,  and  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poet  under  that 
idea. 
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Madam,  What  you  would  seem  to  doubt, 
Shall  be  to  all  the  world  made  out ;  390 

Mow  Tve  been  drubbed,  and  with  what  spirit 
And  magnanimity  I  bear  it ; 
And  if  you  doubt  it  to  be  true, 
/'  //  stake  mt/self  down  against  you  : 
And  if  I  fail  in  love  or  troth,  295 

Be  you  the  winner^  and  take  both. 

Quoth  she,  Tve  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers ; 
And  though  I  prais'd  your  valour,  yet 
1  did  not  mean  to  baulk  your  wit ;  300 

Which  if  you  have^  you  must  needs  know 
What  I  have  told  you  before  now. 
And  you  V  experimefit  have  prov*dj 
I  cannot  love  where  I^m  beloved. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  'Tis  a  caprich,  306 

Beyond  th' infliction  of  a  witch; 
So  cheats  to  play  with  those  still  aim, 
*   That  do  not  understand  the  game. 
Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  bums, 
Asjire  in  antique  Roman  urns,  310 

To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 
Those  only  that  see  nothing  byt, 

310.  On  comparing  the  drawing  of  the  widow  (fig.  23 
ante)  with  her  prototype  in  the  moon^  and  adding  to  the 
latter  the  top  of  the  hour-glass  on  her  right  for  a  handle. 
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Have  you  not  pow*r  to  fentertiiin, 

And  render  love  for  love  again; 

As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath  315 

At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath  ? 

Or  do  you  love  yourself  so  much, 

To  bear  all  rivals  else  a  grutch  ? 

What  fate  can  lay  a  greater  curse 

Than  you  upon  yourself  would  force  ?  S20 

For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say, 

Is  but  a  lock  without  a  kei/. 


■<■« 


and  the  laurel-branch  on  Hudibras's  face  for  a  spout>  her 
likeness  to  an  antique  Roman  urn,  as  drawn  in  fig*  27^ 
will  be  very  manifest. 

Fig.  27. 
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It  is  a  kind  of  rape  io  marry 

X)ne  that  neglects^  or  cares  not  for  ye  ■: 

for  what  does  make  it  ravishment,  32J 

But  b'ing  against  the  mind's  consent  ? 

y4  rape  that  is  the  more  inhuman, 

For  being  acted  by  a  woman. 

Why  are  you  feir,  but  to  entiee  us 

To  lore  you,  that  you  may  despise  us  ?        330 

£ut  though  you  cannot  love^  you  say, 

K)ut  of  your  own  fanatic  way, 

Wliy  should  you  not  at  least  allow, 

fhose  th^i  love  you  to  do  so  too  ? 

For  as  you  fly  me,  and  pursue  335 

Love  more  averse,  so  I  do  you ; 

And  am  by  your  own  doctrine  taught 

To  practise  what  you  call  a  fault. 

Quoth  she,  If  what  you  say  is  true. 
You  Witistfly  me  as  I  do  you;  340 

But  *tis  not  what  we  do,  but  say, 
In  love  and  preaching,  that  must  sway. 

Quoth  he.  To  hid  me  not  to  love. 
Is  to,  forbid  my  pulse  to  move. 
My  heard  tagrow,  my  ears  to  prick  up,        345 
Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  hickup : 
Command  me  to  p —  out  the  moon. 
And  'twill  as  easily  be  done. 
Love's  pow'r's  too  great  to  be  withstood 
By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood.  350 
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Quoth  she,  I  grant  you  may  be  close       439 
In  hiding  what  your  aims  propose: 
Love-passions  are  like  parables, 
By  which  men  still  mean  something  else : 
Though  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence, 
Money* s  the  mythologic  sense. 
The  real  substance  of  the  shadow,  445 

Which  all  address  and  courtship* s  made  to. 

Thought  he,  I  understand  your  play. 
And  how  to  quit  you  your  own  way : 
He  that  will  win  his  dame,  must  do 
As  love  does,  when  he  bends  his  bow ;         4^ 
With  one  hand  thrust  the  lady  from. 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home. 
I  grant,  quoth  he,  wealth  is  a  great 
Provocative  to  am'rous  heat ; 
It  is  all  philtres,  and  high  diet,  455 

That  makes  love  rampant^  and  to  fly  out : 
'Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower. 
That  buds  and  blossoms  at  fourscore  : 
'Tis  that  by  which  the  sun  and  moon 
At  their  own  weapons  are  outdone  ;  460 

That  makes  knights  errant  fall  in  trances^ 
And  lay  about  them  in  romances : 
*Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call : 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing,  465 

But  so  much  money  as  ^ twill  bring  ? 
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Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known. 

Which  man  can  solely  call  his  own ; 

In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half, 

Unless  it  be  to  squint  and  laugh  ?  470 

I  do  confess,  with  goods  and  land, 

rd  have  a  wife  at  second  hand ; 

And  such  you  are :  nor  is*t  your  person 

My  stomach's  set  so  sharp  and  fierce  on ; 

But  'tis  (your  better  part)  your  riches^         VJ5 

That  my  enamoured  heart  bewitches  ; 

Let  me  your  fortune  but  possess, 

And  settle  your  person  how  you  please, 

Or  make  it  o*er  in  trust  to  th*  devil. 

You'll  find  me  reasonable  and  civil.  480 

Quoth  she,  I  like  this  plainness  better 
Than  false  mock-passion,  speech,  or  letter, 
Or  any  feat  of  qualm  or  swooning, 
But  hanging  of  yourself ,  or  drowning : 
Your  only  way  with  me  to  break  485 

Your  mind,  is  breaking  of  your  neck : 
For  as  when  merchants  break,  overthrown 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down ; 
So  that  would  break  my  heart,  which  done, 
My  tempting  fortune  is  your  own^  490 

These  are  but  trifles :  ev'ry  lover 
Will  damn  himself,  over  and  over, 
And  greater  matters  undertake 
For  a  less  worthy  mistress*  sake : 
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Yet  they're  the  only  ways  to  prove  495 

Th*  unfeignM  realities  of  love  ; 
For  he  that  hangs ^  or  heats  out^s  brains^ 
The  devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  This  way's  too  rough 
For  mere  experiment  and  proof;  500 

It  is  no  jesting,  trivial  matter, 
To  swing  I  tK  air^  or^douce  in  water. 
And,  like  a  water^witch,  try  love  ; 
That's  to  destroy,  and  not  to  prove. 

Quoth  she,  I  should  be  loth  to  run  521 

Myself  all  th'  hazard,  and  you  none ; 
Which  must  be  done,  unless  some  deed 
Of  yours  aforesaid  do  precede: 
Give  but  yourself  one  gentle  swing  525 

For  trial,  and  /'//  cut  the  string ; 
Or  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall. 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall; 
To  shew  you  are  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  rU  engage  myself  to  settle.  530 

Quoth  he.  My  head's  not  made  of  brass. 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was; 
Nor  (like  the  Indian's  scull)  so  tough. 
That,  authors  say,  'twas  musket-proof; 
As  it  had  need  to  be,  to  enter  535 

As  yet  on  any  new  adventure : 
You  see  what  bangs  it  has  endurd. 
That  would,  before  new  feats,  be  cur'd^ 
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But  if  that's  all  you  stand  upon, 

Here  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done.  540 

Quoth  she,  The  matter's  not  so  far  gone 
As  you  suppose ;  two  words  t*  a  bargain ; 
That  may  be  done,  and  time  enough, 
When  you  have  given  downright  proof: 
And  yet  'tis  no  fantastic  pique  545 

I  have  to  love,  nor  coy  dislike ; 
'Tis  no  implicit,  nice  aversion 
T*  your  conversation,  mien^  or  person; 
But  a  just  fear,  lest  you  should  prove 
False  and  perfidious  in  love :  550 

For  if  I  thought  you  could  be  true^ 
I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  you. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine^ 
As  chains  of  destiny^  Til  maintain; 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke^  555 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak: 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 
Now  in  close  hugger-mugger  pent, 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly. 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsn^y,  560 

The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part. 
Than  love  or  you  shake  ojf  my  heart ; 

550.  The  moon  may  be  deemed  false^  as  having  no 
true  image  of  her  own^  but  only,  likeamirror,  reflecting 
that  of  the  aun ;  on  which  observe  the  lines  that  follow  5G0. 
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7%e  sun^  that  shall  no  more  dispense 

His  own^  but  your  bright  influence, 

ni  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees  565 

With  true  love-knots  and  flourishes  ; 

That  shall  infuse  eternal  springs 

And  everlasting  flourishing  ; 

Drink  ev*ry  letter  ovUt  in  stum, 

And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become.          570 

Where-e  er  you  treads  your  foot  shall  set 

The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders, 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours : 

Nature  her  charter  shall  renew,  575 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye. 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die : 

Only  our  love  shall  still  survive, 

New  worlds,  and  natures  to  outlive ;  580 

And  like  to  heralds^  moons^  remain 

All  crescents^  without  change  or  wane. 

Hold,  hold,  quoth  she,  no  more  of  this. 
Sir  Knight,  you  take  your  aim  amiss  : 

565,  The  characters  pointed  out  in  the  note  on  line  150 
above^  as  resembling  the  Arabic  figures^  may  be  assimi- 
lated also  to  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

575.  This  and  the  neighbouring  lines  bave  relation  to 
the  tides. 
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^or  you  will  find  it  a  hard  chapture  5S5 

To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture, 
In  which  your  mastery  of  art 
3)oth  shew  itself,  and  not  your  hc>art : 
^or  will  you  raise  in  mine^  combustion^ 
Sy  dint  of  high  heroic  fustian.  ^90 

She  that  with  poetry  is  won, 
Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon ; 
And  what  men  say  of  her,  they  mean 
No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean^ 
Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive  69& 

T  embalm  her  cruelly  alive ; 
Or  season  her,  as  French  cooks  use 
Their  haut-gous,  bouillies,  or  ragous  ; 
Use  her  so  barbarously  ill. 
To  grind  her  lips  upon  a  mill,  600 

Until  the  facet  doublet  doth 
fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  her  mouth ; 
Her  mouth  compared  i  an  oyster  s,  with 
A  TOW  of  pearl  in*t  stead  of  teeth. 
Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks,  60S 

'^here  red  and  whitest  colours  mix ; 
^^  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
.*"or  Indian  lake,  and  ceruse  goes. 
*  A^  sun  and  moon  by  her  bright  eyes 
^dips*d  and  darken  d  ifi  the  skies,  610 

'^I'e  but  black  patches,  that  she  wears 
^\xt  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars ; 

VOL.  I.  K 
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By  which  astrologers,  as  well 

As  those  in  heav'n  above  can  tell 

What  strange  events  they  do  foreshow  6X5 

Unto  her  under-world  below ^ 

I  rather  hop'd,  I  should  no  more  643 

Hear  from  you  o*  th'  gallanting  score : 

For  hard  dry-bastings  ijLs'd  to  prove  64f5 

The  readiest  remedies  of  love , 

Next  a  diry-diet :  but  if  those  faily 

Yet  this  uneasy  loop-hold  jail, 

In  which  y*  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock. 

Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock,         650 

But  if  no  dread  can  cool  your  courage,  659 

From  venturing  on  that  dragon,  marriage ; 
Yet  give  me  quarter,  and  advance 
To  nobler  aims  your  puissance  : 
Level  at  beauty,  and  at  wit ; 
The  fairest  mark  is  easiest  hit. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Fm  beforehand  665 

In  that  already,  with  your  command ; 
For  where  does  beauty  and  high  wit 
But  in  ffour  constellation  meet  ? 

Quoth  she,  What  does  a  match  imply. 
But  likeness  and  equality  ?  670 

I  know  you  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th^  yoke-fellow  of  your  wit : 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts. 
To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts ; 
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A  grace,  which  if  I  could  believe,  67^ 

Fve  not  the  conscience  to  receive. 

That  conscience,  quoth  Hudibras, 
Is  misinform^ ;  Vl\  state  the  case : 
A  man  may  be  a  legal  donor 
Of  any  thing  whereof  he's  owner ;  680 

And  may  confer  it  where  he  lists, 
1'  th' judgment  of  all  casuists  : 
Then  wit  and  parts^  and  valour  may 
Se  alienate  J  and  made  away. 
By  those  that  are  proprietors  ;  685 

As  I  may  give  or  sell  my  horse. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  the  case  is  true. 
And  proper  *twixt  your  horse  and  you ; 
But  whether  I  may  take,  as  well 
As  you  may  give  away,  or  sell  ?  690 

Buyers  you  know  are  bid  beware ; 
And  worse  than  thieves  receivers  are. 
How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry. 
For  a  roan  gelding  twelve  hands  highj 
All  spurred  and  switch' d,  a  lock  ons  hoof,  69S 
A  sorrel  mane  ?  Can  I  bring  proof, 
Where,   when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were 

sdld  for, 
And  in  the  open  market  toUM  for  ? 
Or  should  I  take  you  for  a  stray. 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day,  700 

R  3 


.-*■ 
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(Ere  I  can  own  you),   here  i  th' pounds 
Where^  if  y  are  sought^  you  may  be  found: 
And  in  the  mean  time  1  must  pay 
For  all  your  provender  and  hay. 

Quoth  he,  It  stands  me  much  upon  705 

T'  enervate  this  objection. 
And  prove  myself,  by  topic  clear. 
No  gelding  as  you  would  infer. 
Loss  of  virility's  averr'd 
To  be  the  cause  of  loss  of  beard,  710 

Look  on  this  heard^  and  tell  me  whether        719 
Eunuchs  wear  such,  or  geldings  either  ? 
Next  it  appears  I  am  no  horse. 
That  /  can  argue  and  discourse ; 
Have  hut  two  legs,  and  ne^er  a  tail. 

Quoth  she.  That  nothing  will  avail ; 
For  some  philosophers  of  late  here  725 

Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature, 
And  that  'tis  custom  makes  them  go 
Erroneously  upon  but  two ; 
As  'twas  in  Germany  made  good 
B'  a  boy  that  lost  himself  in  a  wood^  730 

^   And  growing  down  t'  a  man,  was  wont 
W  ith  wolves  upon  all  four  to  hunt. 
As  for  your  reasons  drawn  from  tails, 
We  cannot  say  they're  true  or  false, 
Till  you  explain  yourself,  and  show  735 

B'  experiment,  'tis  so  or  no. 
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Quoth  he,  If  you'll  join  issue  on't, 
rU  give  you  satisfactory  account ; 
So  you  will  promise,  if  you  lose, 
To  settle  all,  and  be  my  spouse.  740 

That  never  shall  be  done,  quoth  she, . 
To  one  that  wants  a  tail,  by  me : 
For  tails  by  nature  sure  were  meant. 
As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament: 
And  though  the  vulgar  count  them  homely,  74^ 
In  man  or  beast  they  are  so  comely, 
So  gentee,  alamode,  and  handsome, 
I'll  never  marry  man  that  wants  one : 
And  till  you  can  demonstrate  plain, 
You  have  one  equal  to  your  mane,  7^0 

I'll  be  tont  piece-meal  hy  a  horse. 
Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse. 

Quoth  he,  What  nature  can  afford  769 

I  shall  produce,  upon  my  word ; 
And  if  she  ever  gave  that  boon 
To  man,  V\\  prove  that  1  have  one ; 
I  mean,  by  postulate  illation, 
When  you  shall  offer  just  occasion. 
But  since  y'  have  yet  deny'd  to  give  765 

My  heart,  your  pris'iier,  a  reprieve, 
But  made  it  sink  down  to  my  heel. 
Let  that  at  least  your  pity  feel ; 
And  for  the  sufferings  of  your  martyr, 
Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter;  770 
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And  by  discharge,  or  main-prize,  grant 

Deliv'ry  from  this  base  restraint. 

Quoth  she,  /  grieve  to  ^ee  your  leg 

Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg; 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't,  77^ 

(Your  honour  safe),  I'd  let  you  out. 

But  'tis  a  service  must  be  done  ye^  797 

With  solemn  previous  ceremony ; 

Which  always  has  been  us'd  t*  untie 

The  charms  of  those  who  here  do  lie :  800 

For  as  the  ancients  heretofore 

To  Honour's  temple  had  no  door, 

But  that  which  thorough  Virtue* s  lay ; 

So  from  this  dungeon  there*s  no  way 

To  honoured  freedom^  but  by  passing  805 

That  other  virtuous  school  of  lashings 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists. 

With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists, 

In  which  they  for  a  while  are  tenants. 

And  for  their  ladies  suffer  penance:  BIO 

Whippings  that's  Virtue's  governess, 

Tu  tress  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 

811.  Thejmanner  ia  which  the  poet  so  repeatedly 
dilates  on  the  subject  of  whippings  may  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  something  more  is  meant  tberebj  than  appears  at  first 
sight:  there  is  very  good  foundation  for  such  a  suspicion; 
but  the  -  circumstance  alluded  to  is  connected  with  the 
physical  matters^  which,  as  I  have  above  stated^  are  reserved 
for  another  occasion. 
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That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature. 

And  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter ; 

That  lays  foundation  for  renown,  815 

And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown. 

This  suffered,  they  are  set  at  large. 

And  freed  with  honourable  discharge : 

Now,  if  you'll  venture,  for  my  sake,  885 

To  try  the  toughness  of  your  back. 

And  suffer  (as  the  rest  have  done) 

The  laying  of  a  whipping  on  ; 

(And  may  you  prosper  in  your  suit. 

As  yoii  with  equal  vigour  do*t^)  830 

I  here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye. 

And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 

But  since  our  sex's  modesty 

Will  not  allow  I  should  be  by, 

Bring  me,  on  oath,  a  fair  account,  835 

And  honour  too,  when  you  have  don't ; 

And  rU  admit  you  to  the  place 

You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 

If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 

By  dest'ny,  why  not  whipping  too  ?  840 

This  swear  you  will  perform^  and  then  893 

/'//  set  you  from  tK  inchanted  den^ 

And  the' magician* s  circle^  clear.  895 

Quoth  he,  I  do  profess  and  swear. 
And  will  perform  what  you  injoin. 
Or  may  I  never  see  you  mine. 
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Am^h^  quoth  she^  then  turned  about. 
And  hid  her  squire  let  him  out.  ^OO 

But  ere  an  artist  could  be  found 
T'undo  the  charms,  another  bound, 
The  sun  grew  low^  aind  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies  eyes ; 
The  moon  pulled  off  her  veil  of  light,  90^ 

That  hides  her  face  hy  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made^ 
Thafs  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade,) 
And  in  the  lanthorn  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light;         910 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere, 
Where  ^\[  false  glories  use  t* appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrowed  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  weary'd  world  relieved,        915 
By  counterfeiting  death  revivM. 
His  whipping  penance  till  the  morn, 
Our  vot*ry  thought  it  best  t'  adjourn. 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 
Of  such  importance  in  the  dark,  920 

With  erring  haste,  but  rather  stay, 
And  do't  in  tV  open  face  of  day ; 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  go  in  quest 
Of  next  retreat  to  take  his  rest. 


CANTO    II. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


The  knight  and  squire  in  hot  dispute^ 
Within  an  ace  of  falling  out^ 
Are  parted  with  a  sudden  frigiit 
Of  strange  alarm,  and  stranger  sight ; 
With  which  adventuring  to  stickle, 
They're  sent  away  in  nasty  pickle. 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap  29 

Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil* d, 'the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn  ; 
When  Hudibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aking, 
'Twixt  sleeping  kept  all  night,  and  waking, 
Began  to  rub  his  drowsy  ^€S,  35 

And  from  his  couch  prepar'd  to  rise. 
Resolving  to  dispatch  the  deed 
He  vow'd  to  do,  with  trusty  speed. 
But  first,  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling. 
He  rous'd  the  squire^  in  truckle  lolling:         40 
And,  after  many  circumstances, 
Which  vulgar  authors  in  romances 
Do  use  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on, 
T6  make  impertinent  description, 
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They  got,  with  much  ado,  to  horse^  45 

And  to  the  castle  bent  their  course, 

In  which  he  to  the  dame  before 

To  suffer  whipping  duly  swore: 

Where  now  arrived,  and  half  unharnest, 

To  carry  on  the  work,  in  earnest,  50 

He  stopped,  and  paus'd  upon  the  sudden, 

And  with  a  serious  forehead  plodding. 

Sprung  a  new  scruple  in  his  head. 

Which  first  he  scratched,  and  after  said : 

Whether  it  be  direct  infiringing  55 

An  oath,  if  1  should  wave  this  swinging, 
And  what  I've  sworn  to  bear,  forbear. 
And  so  b* equivocation  swear; 
Or  whether' t  be  a4esser  sin 
To  be  forsworn,  than  act  the  thing,  60 

Are  deep  and  subtil  points,  which  must^ 
T'  injTorm  my  conscience,  be  discust ; 
In  which  to  err  a  tittle,  may 
To  errors  infinite  make  way : 
And  therefore  I  desire  to  know  65 

Thy  judgment,  ere  we  farther  go. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Since  you  do  injoin't, 
f^ ,  I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  point ; 


64,  65.    These  lines  refer  to  the  moon,  under  the  idea 
of  her  being,  as  c^oaidered  by  the  ancients,  a  planet. 
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And  for  my  own  part,  do  not  doubt 

Th*  affirmative  may  be  made  out.  70 

But  first,  to  state  the  case  aright, 

For  best  advantage  of  our  light ; 

And  thus  'tis :  Whether' t  be  a  sin 

To  claw  and  curry  your  own  skin. 

Greater,  or  less,  than  to  forbear,  75 

And  that  you  are  forsworn,  forswear. 

But  first,  o*  th*  first:  the  inward  man. 

And  outward,  lite  a  clan  and  clan, 

Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing. 

And  one  another  clapper-clawing :  80 

Not  that  they  really  cuff,  or  fence. 

But  in  a  spiritual  mystic  sense ; 

Which  to  mistake,  and  make  *em  squabble, 

In  literal  firay's  abominable : 

This  therefore  may  be  justly  reckoned  101 

A  heinous  sin.     Now  to  the  second. 

That  saints  may  claim  a  dispensation 

To  swear  and  forswear,  on  occasicfn, 

I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  appear  \05 

With  pregnant  light.     The  poiqt  is  clear. 


101.  The  long  tirades  upon  oath  contained  in  this  canto, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Poem,  have  relation,  as  well  as 
the  subject  mentioned  in  the  concluding  note  on  the  ^rst 
canto  of  this  second  part,  to  matters  which  I  re3erve. 
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Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind  * 

Too  feeble  implements  to  bind ; 

And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  so 

As  shadows  to  a  substance  do.  11 0 

Is*t  not  ridiculous  and  nonsense,  247 

A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  conscience  ? 

That  ought  to  be  above  such  fancies, 

As  far  as  above  ordinances.  250 

She^s  of  the  indeed^  as  I  guess, 

B*her  lookSi  her  language^  and  her  dress  : 

And  though,  like  constables,  we  search 

For  false  wares  one  another's  church  : 

Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true,  955 

No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due ; 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  All  this  is  true, 
Yet  'tis  not  fit  that  all  men  knew  260 

Those  mysteries  and  revelations ; 
And  therefore  topical  evasions 
Of  subtil  turns  and  shifts  of  sense, 
Serve  best  with  th*  wicked  for  pretence, 
Such  as  the  learned  Jesuits  use,  365 

And  Presbyterians,  for  excuse 


251.    The  omitted  lines  just  preceding  these^  would 
shew  that  Ralph  is  speaking  of  the  widow. 
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Agaiadt  the  Protestants,  when  th*  happen 
To  find  their  churches  taken  napping: 

I  f  oaths  dan  do  a  man  no  good  373 

In  his  own  business,  why  they  shou'd 
In  other  matters  do  him  hurt,  375 

I  think  there's  little  reason  for't. 

These  reasons  may  perhaps  look  oddly         381 
To  th*  wicked,  though  th*  evince  the  godly ; 
But  if  they  will  not  serve  to  clear 
My  honour,  I  am  ne'er  the  near. 
Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble^  385 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble^ 
Whose  least  part  crack* d,  the  whole  does  fly, 
And  wits  are  cracked  to  find  out  why. 

Quoth  Ralphoy  Honour's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by,  only  in  a  lord :  390 

In  other  men  'tis  but  a  huff. 
To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proof ; 
That,  like  a  wen,  looks  big  and  swells, 
Is  senseless,  and  just  nothing  else. 

Let  it,  quoth  he,  be  what  it  will,  395 

It  has  the  world's  opinion  still. 
But  as  men  are  not  wise  that  run 
The  slightest  hazard  they  may  shun  ; 
There  may  a  medium  be  found  out 
To  clear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt;  400 
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And  that  is,  if  a  man  may  do*t, 
By  proxy  whipt,  or  substitute. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
Quoth  Ralph,  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear. 
That  sinners  may  supply  the  place  ■     405 

Of  suff'ring  saints,  is  a  plain  case. 

Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skippM,     437 

And  in  your  room  another  whipped? 

For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sceptic. 

Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic.         .    440 

It  is  enough,  quoth  Hudibras, 
Thou  hast  resolv'd  and  cleared  the  case; 
And  canst,  in  conscience,  not  refuse, 
From  thy  own  doctrine,  to  raise  use : 
I  know  thou  wilt  not,  for  my  sake,  445 

Be  tender-conscienc*d  of  thy  back  : 
Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin. 
And  give  thy  outward  fellow  aferkin ; 
For  when  thy  vessel  is  new  hooped, 
All  leaks  of  sinning  will  be  stopped.  450 

Quoth  Ralpho,  You  mistake  the  matter : 
For  in  all  scruples  of  this  nature. 
No  man  includes  himself,  nor  turns 
The  point  upon  his  own  concerns. 

And  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means  459 
His  ownself  in  a  literal  sense : 


\ 
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But  in  this  case  it  is  profane,  467' 

And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain: 

For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it 

You  did  the  deed,  when  1  have  done  it.^      470 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That's  answer'd  soon  : 
Grive  us  the  whip^  well  lay  it  on. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  That  we  may  swear  true, 
'Tvrere  properer  that  I  whipped  you: 
For  when  with  your  consent  'tis  done,         475 
The  act  is  really  your  own. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  it  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain ; 
Or,  like  the  stars j  incline  men  to 
What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do :         480 
For  when  disputes  are  weary'd  out, 
*Tis  int'rest  still  resolves  the  doubt  : 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 
I'll  try  to  force  ye  to  your  duty  ; 
For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it,  485 

As  ere  we  part  I  shall  evince  it ; 
And  curry,  if  you  stand  out,  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather. 

t 

472  and  474.  If  the  blade  of  Hudibras's  basket-hHted 
sword  be  taken  for  the  handle,  and  different  rays  of  the 
star-like  (479)  explosion  of  light  over  his  head,  for  different 
thongs  of  a  whip  (situafe  as  those  objects  are,  referably  to 
Hudibras  himself  and  Ralpho  in  the  moon),  it  wilifbeseen 
bow  happily  the  poet  has  managed  this  subject. 
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Canst  thou  refuse  to  beaf  thy  part 

1'  th'  public  work,  base  as  thou  art  ?  490 

To  higgle  thus,  for  a  few  blows. 

To  gain  thy  knight  an  op' lent  spouse : 

Whose  wealth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchase^ 

Merely  for  th'  interest  of  the  churches  ?  . 

Anrf  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws,  495 

Will  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  cause; 

Nor  shalt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgin, 

If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging  : 

If  not,  resolve  before, we  go. 

That  you  and  I  must  pull  a  crow.  600 

Y*  had  best,  quoth  Ralpho,  as  the  ancients 

Say  wisely.  Have  a  cace  o*  th'  main  chance. 

And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap ; 

For  as  you  sow,  y'  axe  like  to  reap : 

And  were  y'  as  good  as  George  a  Green,      S05 

I  shall  make  bold  to  tiir:i  agen  : 

Nor  am  1  doubtful  of  the  issue 

In  a  just  quarrel  and  mine  is  so. 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe,      541 
And  staring  furiously  on  Ralphs 
He  trembled^  and  loo k^  d  pale  with  ire, 
JLike  ashes  first  then  red  with  fire. 
Have  I,  quoth  he,  been  ta'en  in  fight,  443 

And ybr  so  many  moons  lain  by't  ? 

Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel,  553, 

An  upstart  sect'ry,  and  a  mungrel ; 
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Such  as  breed  out  of  peccant  hufaours  555 

Of  our  own  churchy  like  wens;  or  tumours. 

And  like  a  Maggot  in  a  sore, 

Would  that  which  gave  it  life  devotn: ; 

It  neVer  ihtlt  be  done  or  said. 

With  that  ke  siez'd  upon  his  blade ;  46O 

And  Ra^ko  tody  as  quick  and  bold^ 

Upon  his  beUfket-^hilt  laid  hold. 

With  eHuPd  resi^nem  prepM'd 

To  draw  and  stand  updn  his  guard  .* 

When  both  u^e  parted  on  a  sudden,  56.5 

With  hideout  clamour,  and  a  loud  Oiie, 

As  if  all  tMtB  of  noite  had  been 

Contracted  into  one  loud  din. 

Or  that  ftoxm^  member  to  be  chosen, 

Had  got  the  oddg  above  a  thousand^  ^70 

And,  by  the  greatness  of  his  noise, 

Prov'd  fittest  for  hi«  country* si  choice. 

This  strange  surprised  put  the  knight 

And  wrathftil  squire  into  a  fright : 

And  though  they  stood  prepar'd,  with  fatal  575 

Impetuous  rancour,  to  join  battle ; 

Both  thought  it  was  the  wisest  course 

To  wave  the  fight,  and  mount  to  hofse ; 

I    I  ■  I         ■  III!  I      I  ■         ■  I        I        I  .  ^  I  ■  iM, 

S67.  This  has  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  [joetical  no- 
tion of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  a  notion  whicht  stripped 
of  its  poetical  dress^  is  perfectly  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

VOL,    I.  5, 
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And  to  secure,  hy  $wift  reipea4ing>, 
Themselves  from  darker  of  worse  be^tmg.    dSO 
Yet  neither  of  them  would  disparage, 
By  utt'ring  of  his  mind,  hisoours^^e; 
Which  made  'em  stoutly  keep  their  gr^Widi 
With  horror  and  disdain  wind-bouod. 

And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  fear  ^85 

By  slow  degrees  approached  so  near,  . 
They  might  distinguish  different  noise 
Of  homsy  and  pans^  and  dogs^  and  boy^^ 
And  kettle^ums^  whose,  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub*  '^90 

But  when  the  sight  s^pearM  in  view. 
They  found  it  was  an  antic  shew  ; 

A  triumph,  that^  for  pomp  and  state. 

Did  proudest  Romans  emulate : 

For  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome,  .695 

Their  foes  at  training  overcome, 

And  not  enlaiging  territory, 

(As  some  mistaken  write  in  story,) 

Beii^  mounted  in  their  best  array, 

Upon  a  car,  and  who  but  they ;  .600. 

And  foUow'd  with  a  world  of  tall  lads, 

That  merry  ditties  troll*d,  and  ballads. 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good.monx>w. 

Crying,  Hey  for  our  town,  through  theborough  ; 

So  when  this  triumph  drew  so  nigh,  60S 

They  might  particulars  descry, 
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They  never  sjaMr  two  things  ^o  pat, 

In  all  respects^k  as  this  ^ad  tHfit. 

First,  he  that  led  the  cavahate^ 

Wore  a  sow^gelder* s  fiqgellate^ 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet^ 

As  welUfe^d  lawyer  on  his  ^veviate; 

When  ovfr  one  another  s  heads 

They  charge^  4hre^  ranks  at  once;^  like  Swedes. 


610 


609.  Figure  28  gives  a  view  of  the  first  personage  of 
the  procession^  whose  prototype  may  be  seen  (if  the  south 
side  of  the  moon  be  placed  uppermost)  close  to  the  margin 
on  the  left  hanfl^  §pf)  compos^  of  the  pa^r  shadoof  of;  (he 

moon. 

Fig.  28, 


614.    The  tliree  ranks  of  Swedes  (i^hose  heads  const!- 

L  2 
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Next  pans^  and  kettles  of  all  keyf^  61^ 

From  trebles  down  to  dotihle  base. 

And  after  them^  upmt  a  nag. 

Thai  might  pass  for  a  forehand  sfdgy 

A  comet  rode^  and  on  his  staff 

A  smock'displat^ d  did  proudly  nkive;  690 

Then  bagpipes  of  the  lolidedt  droneis, 

With  snuffling"  broken-winded  tones^ 

Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut^ 

Sound  filthier  than  ffom  the  gut, 

And  make  a  viter  noise  than  swine^  695 

In  windy  weather  when  they  whine; 

Next  one  upon:  a  pair  of  panniers^ 

Full  fraught  with  that  which,  for  good  nmnners^ 


■  >t  II  I  — hM^i^l^iifci 


tote  the  pans,  kettles,  &c.  of  line  615^,)  are  made  up  of  the 
three  faces,  (situateone  over  the  other,  and  fronting  the  con- 
trary way  of  the  figure  mentioned- in  the  last  note,)  which 
together  fortn  the  face  and  body  of  Ralpho.  The  lawyer 
alluded  to  as  one  of  the  three  in  line  612  is  particularly 
pointed  out  in  Canto  S,  Part  5,  where  a  drawing  will  be 
given  of  him^. 

61 7*  The  second  person  of  the  procession  is  drawn  in 
fig.  2fQf  as  situate  in  the  moon  immediately  behind  the  last 
figure,  and  composed  of  darker  shadows. 

62 1 .  The  bagpipes  are  referable  to  the  same  appearance 
in  the  moon  which  stands  for  the  basket-hilt  of  Hudibras's 
sword,  drawn  ante  in  fig.  5. 

627.  The  man  upon  the  panniers  is  given  in  fig.  30, 
as  situate  about  the  center  of  the  moon,  its  south  side  being 
still  uppermost. 
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Sh4ll  here  be  nameless,  mix*S  with  grdins^ 

Which  he  dispensed  among  the  swains,  630 

i/lnd  busilt/  upon  the  croud 

At  random  round  about  bestowed. 

Then  mounted  on  a  horned  horse, 

One  bore  a  gauntlet  and  gilt  spurs, 

Tyd  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  sword  635 

He  held  reversed,  the  point  turned  downward  : 

^ext  after,  on  a  raw-^bon^d  steed ^ 

The  conqueror's  standard-bearer  rid, 

And  bore  aloft  before  the  champion 

A  petticoat  displayed,  and  rampant :  640 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant 

Bestrid  her  beast,  and  on  the  rump  orCt 

Sat  face  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum, 

O'  the  warrior  whilom  overcome, 

Arm'd  with  a  spindle  and  a  distaff,  64^ 

Which,  qs  he  rode,  she  made  him  twist  off: 

And  when  he  loitered,  o'er  her  shouMer 

Chastised  the  reformado  soldier. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about. 

Marched  whifflers,  arid  staffers  on  foot,         650 

With  lackies,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages, 

In  m  smd  proper  equipages ; 

Ofwhom\  some  torches  bore,  some  links. 

Before  thfe  proud  virago-minx, 


633.    Th^  %u>'^  b^f^  n^TiX  'ckescribed^  IfaG^s  a  coptrarj 
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That  was  both  madam  and  a  don. 
Like  Nero's  Sporus,  of  Pope  Joan ; 
And  at  fit  periods  the  whole  rout 
Set  up  their  throats  with  dam'rous  shout. 


655 


way  from  the  others,  and  is  situate  on  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  moon,  (her  same  side  still  appermost^)  made  up  of 
Tier  dark  shadows ;  be  is  ckawn,  with  kis  attribotes,  in 

Fig.  SI. 


697*    The  last  principal  person  of  tba  prooeseion  is 
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The  knigfit  iX9Sk^l|fotXe^^  and  thfi  9quir€^ 

Put  up  their  weapgnsy  and  t^eir  ire  ;  6G^ 

And  Hudibr98,  ^ho  us*d  to  po;idej 

On  ^ucfa  ^ighti^  with  jiujiicioii^  wonder, 

Could  hpld  no  longer  tq  m^^xi 

His  an'madver^ioms,  for  his  heart. 

Qoiotl^  he,  \jx  all  my  life  till  nQ|v  §6^ 

I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  sho^. 
It  is  a  Paganish  invention, 
Which  Heathen  writers  ofteo  mentiqi}  \ 
And  he  who  ;iiade  it,  had  read  (7f>.od^in, 
Or  Ross,  or  C^elius  Rodigipe,  Sfjf(^ 

With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  SjtQi^i,; 
That  best  describe  tlf^Qse  ^nctenf;  skpws; 
And  has  obsenr'd  all  |[t  decorums 
We  fii\d  described  t^  cA^  hi^toriaps : 
For  e^  the  Roman  con.queror,  .675 

That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Entering  the  town  in  t^iuniph  for  it, 
Borp  a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot ; 
So  tfiis  insuUing  femqtle  hrav^ 
Carries  bef^ind  her  h,ere  a  slaye :  ^  680 

And  as  the  ancients  ^ong  ago. 
When  they  in  field  defy' d  the  foe. 


given  in  fig.  32,  with  the  Amazon  sitting  behind  bitn,  and 
with  all  the  appendages  of  both^  as  described  bj  the  poet^ 
and  exhibited  in  the  map  of  the  moon ;  an  inspection  of 
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Hung -out  thek  mantles  della  gufirrtf 
So  her  proud  xtandard-hmrer  here 


;vhich  will  shew  the  staff-bearers,  lijik-bearers,  fXX;  vbo 
;q|p8e  die  prpceanoDj  in  ntioor  characto*. 
Ftg.  32. 


[^  j^^^Kc^ 
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Waves  oil  his  spedr^'  in  dreadful  indtth^       685 

A  Tyrian  pettibodt  foi'  bdnfier. 

Next  links  and  torches,  heretofore 

Still  borne  before  the  emperor. 

Ant(  as,  in  an^ic  triumphs,  eggs 

Were  borne  for  mystical  intrigues  ;  ^go 

There* s  one  in  truncheo7i,  like  a  ladle^ 

That  carries  eggs  tooy  fresh  or  addle  ; 

And  still  at  random^  as  he  jgties^ 

Among  the  rabble-rout  bestoios. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  You  iotiistlii[e  th^  matter;  695 
For  all  th'  antiquity  ;^ou  smatt^,* 
Is  but  a  riding,  u^M  Of  course. 
When  the  gray -mar^ i  the  better  horse; 
W  hen  o'er  the  breeches  greedy  \^omen 
Fight,  to  extend  their  vast  dominion ;  700^ 

For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  c6w*d,     711 
Their  horns  of  course  are  understood. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Thou  still  giv'st  sentence 
Imp^iiiently,  and  against  sense. 


691.  It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat  the  egg  and 
the  ladle^  as  coiistituted  by  on^  of  the  principal  rayfl  of  the 
star-like  explosion  (if  light  so  often  alluded  to,  and  situate 
near  the  southern  margin  of  the  moon;  The  thrbwer  of 
the  egg  has  the  same  prototype  there  as  constitutes  th^ 
gauntlet-bearer  of  fig.  31 ,  ante. 
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'Tis  not  the  le&st  dispardgement,  715 

To  be  defeated  by  th*  eventi 

Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force ; 

That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse. 

Although  his  shoulders  with.haitoon 

Be  clawed  and.cudgelVd  to  some  tune;        790 

A  tailor  s  'prentice  has  no  h^rd 

Measure^  that's  bang'd  with  u  true  yard: 

But  to  turn  till,  or  run  away, 

And  without  blows  give  u^  the  duy; 

Or  to  surrender  ere  th'  assault^  725 

That's  no  man's  fortune^  but  his  fkult ; 

And  renders  men  of  honour  lesi  . 

Than  all  th'  iatdversity  of  success : 

And  only  unto. such  this  ihew 

Of  horns  and  pettic&ats  is  due.  730 

There  is  a  lesser  proftmation, 

Like  that  the  Rotnans  call'd  ovation  : 

And  by  the  iiaitits  should  be  withstood,       749 

ki  ^htichrtdtian  fttid  lewd ; 

And  we,  as  sucih,  should  now  contribute 

Our  uifn&st  Hrugglings  to  prohibit. 

.    This  kitfl,  ihe^  hoth  ^di^nc'd^  end  rode 

A  dog'trot  through  the  baWling  cr6ud^ 

T^ attack  the  leader^  and  still  prest,  755 

Till  they  approached  him  breast  tQ  breast. 
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Then  HudihtaSy  with  face  and  handj 

Made  signs  for  silence;  which  obtained. 

What  means,  quoth  he,  this  devirs  procession 

With  men  of  orthodox  profession  ?  -  7W 

'Tis  ethnic  and  idolatrous. 

From  Heathenism  deriv'd  to  us. 

Poes  not  the  whore  of  BabHon  ride 

Upon  her  horned  beast  astride, 

Like  this  proud  dame,  who  either  is    _         766 

A  type  of  her,  or  she  of  this  ? 

Are  things  of  superstitious  function 

Fit  to  be  us'd  in  gospel  sun-shine? 

It  is  an  antichristian  opera. 

Much  us'd  in  midnighutimes  of  Popeiy ;    770 

Of  running  after  self-inventions 

Of  wicked  and  profane  intentions ; 

To  scandalize  that  sex,  for  scolding. 

To  whom  the  saints  are  so  beholding. 

Women,  who  were  our  first  apostles,  77^ 

Without  whose  aid  w'  had  all  been  lost  else ; 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  untum'd 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concerned. 

Have  they ?  At  that  an  egg  Utfiy^       815 

Hit  him  directly  o'er  the  eye^ 

815.    Tohaiaeajast  idea  of  the  humour  contained  in 
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And  tunning  down  his  cheek,  besmear' d 

With  orange  tawny  slime  his  beard; 

But  beard  and  slime  Ving  of  one  hue, 

The  wound  the  less  appeared  in  view.  830 

Then  he  that  on  the  panniers  rode, 

Letfiy  on  tV  other  side  a  load ; 

And  quickly  charged  again,  gave  fully 

In  Ralpho* s  face  another  volley. 

The  knight  wa£(  startled  with  the  smell,        835 

And  for  his  sword  began  to  feel : 

And  Ralpho,  smotherM  with  the  stink. 

Grasp' d  his ;  when  one  that  bore  a  link, 

0'  th*  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel. 

Like  linstock,  to  the  horse* s  touch-hole  :        830 

And  straight  another  with  his  flambeau. 

Gave  Ralpho  o^er  the  eyes  a  damrCd  blow. 

The  beasts  began  to  kick  and  fling. 

And  fore*  d  the  rout  to  make  a  ring  ; 

Through  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way. 

And  brought  them  off  from  farther  fray .      836 

And  though  disordered  in  retreat. 

Each  of  them  stoutly  kept  his  seat : 

I  II  ■  11  I       II      ■         III     ^1  I  »ii 

the  DumeroiM^  lines  which  follow  this  in  italics,  I  ntvrst  <H}ce 
more  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  map,  wbich^  fcur  bis 
own  amusement;  he  cannot  too  often  contemplate. 
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For  ^idUii^.  botfi  their  swords  and  rfinu^ 
They  grasjkd  with  all  their  strength  ^  ptafne^^ 
.  And  to  Qvpiif  the  foe*  s  pursuit^  841 

-  J^iih  spurring  put  their  cattle  to*t; 
And  till  all  four  were  out  of  wind^ 
And  danger  top,  neer  looU  d  behin^. 
After  th'  had  paused  a  while,  supplying        84;$ 
Their  spirits  spent  with  j!?^A^  an^J^yii^g^ 
And  Hudibras  recruited  force 
Of  lungs  for  aption  or  discourse : 

Quoth  hp,  that  p[^an  is  ^ure  to  Iqsq, 
T^Jat  fouls  his  han(ls  wit:h  difty  fo^S; :  ^50 

For  where  no  honqu|-*s  tP  be  gaiu'dt 
'Tis  thrown  ^w^y  in  b*ipg  m^intai^M. 

*Twas  ill  for  us,  we  had  to  do 

Witl^  so  dishonourable  J^  foe : 

For  though  the  l|^w  of  arms  doth  bar  855 

The  use  of  venomM  shot  in  war ; 

Yet  by  the  nauseous  smell,  and  noisom* 

Jheir  case-shot  s^yours  strong  of  poison ; 

And  doubtless  has  been  chew'd  with  teeth  ' 

Of  some  that  had  a  stinking  l](reatb ;  ^60 

Else  when  we  put  rt  to  the  push. 

They  had  not  giv*n  us  such  a  brush : 

But  as  those  poltroons  that  fling  dirt^ 

Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt ; 
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So  all  the  honour  they  have  won^  S6i 

Or  we  have  lost,  is  much  at  one. 

*Twas  well  we  made  so  resolute 

A  brave  retreat,  without  pursuit ; 

For  if  we  had  not,  we  had  sped 

Much  worse,  tq  h^e  in  triumph  led ;  870 

Than  which  the  ancients  held  no  state 

Of  man's  life  more  unfortunate. 

But  if  this  bold  adventure  e*er 

Do  chance  to  reach  the  widow's  ear, 

It  may,  Ving  destind  to  assert  87^ 

Her  sex^s  honour,  reach  her  heart. 

And  as  such  homely  treats,  they  say, 

Portend  good  fortune,  so  this  n:)ay. 

Vespasian  being  daub* d  witji  dirt. 

Was  destin'd  tp  the  empire  fpr't ;  880 

And  from  a  sjcavenger  did  come 

To  be  a  mighty  prince  in  Rome : 

And  why  ip^y  J3.9t  this  foyl  adidr^ss 

Presage  in  love  the  sam.e  ^jacci^s  ? 

Then  let  us  straight,  J:q  x^lp^nse  our  ^pund?,   Q8d 

Advance  in  qu^sf  of  nearest  pfn4^ ; 

And  after,  a^  vf^  first  design' d. 

Swear  I'v^  pe/ri^w'^^h^t  sjte  mjoin'd. 
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CANTO    III. 


THE  ARGUMENT* 

The  knight,  with  various  doubts  possest. 

To  win  the  lady  goes  in  quest 

Of  Sidrophel  the  Rosycrucian, 

To  know  the  Dest'nies*  resolution ; 

With  whom  Ving  met,  they  both  chop  logic. 

About  the  science  estrologic ; 

Till  falling  from  dispute  to  fight. 

The  conj'rer^s  worsted  by  the  knight. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat : 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight. 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler*  s  slight; 
And  still  the  less  they  understand, 
The  more  th*  admire  his  slight  of  hand. 
Some  with  a  noise,  and  greasy  lights 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  hy  nighty 
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tiisharM  and  haroper'd  by  the  soul, 

As  nooses  by  the  legs  catch  fowl.  \G 

Some  with  a  raed'cine,  and  receipt, 

Are  drawn  t6  nibble  at  ihe  bait ; 

And  though  it  be  a  two-foot  trout^ 

*Tis  with  a  single  hair  puWd  out. 

Others  believe  no  voice  t'  an  organ  \5 

So  sweet  as  lawyer  s  in  his  bar-gown  ; 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats^ 
Th'  are  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets : 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled; 
And  while  their  purses  can  dispute,  SI 

There's  no  end  of  th^  immortal  suit^ 

This  Hudibras  by  proof  found  true,  37 

As  in  due  time  and  place  we'll  shew : 

For  he  tcith  beard  and  face  made  clean, 

B'ing  mounted  on  his  steed  agen;  40 

(And  Ralpho  got  a  cock-horse  too 

Upon  his  beast,  with  much  ado,) 

Advanced  on  for  the  widow's  house, 

T'  acquit  himself,  and  pay  his  vows ; 

When  various  thoughts  began  to  bustle,         45 

And  with  his  inward  man  to  justle. 

He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue. 

If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue : 

VOL^  I.  M 
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Or  if  his  squire  or  he  should  fail,. 

And  not  be  punctual  in  their  tale ;  50 

It  might  at  once  the  ruin  prove 

Both  of  his  honour,  faith,  and  love. 

But  if  he  should  forbear  to  go. 

She  might  conclude  h'  had  broke  his  vow ; 

And  that  he  durst  not  now  for  shame  55 

Appear  in  court  to  try  his  claim. 

This  was  the  pen' worth  of  his  thought. 

To  pass  time,  and  uneasy  trot. 

Quoth  he,  In  all  my  past  adventures, 
1 .  ne'er  was  s^i  to  on  the  tenters  ;  60 

Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That  ev^ry  way  I  turn  does  hem  me  ; 
And  with  inextricable  doubt> 
Besets  my  puzzled  wits  about : 

Oh!  th^X \  QouSA  enu£leatej  93 

And  solve  the  problems  of  my  fate  ; 

Or  find  by  necromantic  art,  95 

How  far  the  destinies  take  my  part; 

For  if  I  were  not  more  than  certain 

To  win,  and  wear  her,  and  her  fortune, 

rd  go  no  farther  in  this  courtship, 

To  hazard  soul,  estate,  and  worship ;  ICX) 

For  though  an  oath  obliges  not. 

Where  any  thing  is  to  be  got, 
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(As  tb6U  h^st  prov'd),  yet  *tifil  ptofette, 
And  sinful,  wh^ri  trien  SWeaf  m  vain. 

Quoth  Ralpli,  Notfarfrorlt  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man^  hight  Sidrophel,  106 

That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  courfi^ls, 
And  sage  opinions  6f  the  m0(m  sdh ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  neatr, 
On  deep  imp6rtances  repail-;  1  lo 

When  brass'  and  pewtet  hAp  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  thef  Tfay : 

When  butter  does  refuse  to  come,  lj2i 

And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome ; 
To  him  with  questions,  and  with  urine. 
They  for  discovery  flock,  or  curing. 

Quoth  HudibraSf  This  Sidropthel  135 

I*ve  heard  of^  and  should  like  it  well. 
If  thou  canst  prove  the  saints  have  freedom 
To  go  to  sorcerers  when  they  need  'em. 

Says  Ralpho,  There's  no  doubt  of  that ; 
Those  principles  1  quoted  late,  130 

Prove  that  the  godly  may  all  edge 
For  any  thing  their  privilege ; 
And  to  the  dev'l  himself  may  go, 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  case  is  clear,  189 

^    The  saints  may 'mploy  a-oonjurer  ; 

MS 
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As  thou  hast  prov'd  it  bjr  their  prSictice; 

No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is. 

And  we  are  best  oF  aH  led  to 

Men's  principles^  by  what  they  do^ 

Then  let  us  straight  advance  in  quest  195 

Of  this  profound  gymnosophist ; 

And  as  the  fates  and  he  advise, 

Pursue,  or  wave  this  enterprise. 

This  said^  he  turiid  about  his  "steed^ 
And  eftsoons  on  th'  adventure  rid ;  200 

Where  leave  we  him  and  Ralph  a  while, 
And  to  the  conjurer  turn  our  style. 
To  let  OUT  reader  understand 
What's  useful  of  him  beforehand. 

He  had  been  long  towards  mathematics^    S05 
Optics^  philosophy^  and  statics^ 
Magic,  horoscope,  astrology. 
And  was  old  dog  at  physiology : 
Buti  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit. 
Bestirs  himself,  and  plies  his  feet  210 

To  climb  the  uoheel,  but  all  in  vain. 
His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again ; 
And  still  he^s  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was  : 
So  in  the  circle  of  the  arts  S 1 5 

Did  he  advance  his  nafral  parts ; 


205.    From  the  occupatioD  of  SidropheJ^  his  name  may 
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Till  falling  hack  stilly  far  retreat^ 
He  fell  to  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat : 

But  with  the  moon  was  more  familiar 
Than  €*er  was  almanack  welUwiller ; 
Her  secrets  understood  so  clear ^ 
That  some  believed  he  had  been  there  ; 
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be  derived  from,  sidus  (sideris)  and  f «Xof.    There  is  a  view 
of  him  in 

Fig.  33. 


as  yisible,  in  shadows,  on  the  north  side  of  the  moon  (the 
north  being  placed  on  the  left  hand)^  and  appearing  to  look 
through  a  telescope  at  the  star-like  explosion  of  light  so 
often  mentioned  as  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  moon. 
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He  made  aa  instFumisiit  to  kn&w  161 

If  the  moon  shme  at  £u\l  or  no ; 

That  wou*d^  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shpnf,  strjiigjit 

Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate ;    ., 

Tell  what  her  d^mfter  t*  an  inch  is^  ^6^ 

And  prove  tjjiat  shjs's  i^ot  n^ade  pf  grpen  ^h^i^e. 

It  would  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 

The  moon's  a  sea  Mediterranean ; 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  or  bitch, 

That  stands  behind  him  at  his  breech,  270 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea^  or  lake 

With  arms,  which  men  for  legs  mistake ; 

How  large  a  gulf  his  tail  composes, 

And  what  a  goodly  bay  his  nose  is  ; 

How  many  German  leagues  by  th'  scale      275 

Cape  Snout's  from  promontory  Tail. 

He  made  (i  planetary  gin^ 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in^ 

And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken, 

Without  th'  expense  of  cheese  or  bacon:       280 

With  lute-strings  he  would  counterfeit 

Maggots  that  crawl  on  dish  or  meat ; 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th'  body,  hy  the  index  face  ; 

i\  paltry  wretc^i  he  lia(J,  h^lfst^vM,        ^S. 
Xhat  l^ip  in  p^a,9e  pf  !J?fly  $ierv'd„ 


324.     Ey^ur^^  34  ^^.Infe^?  Wl\Wt\Mlr?i  witj;^  ^  ;?p^y>  q?. 
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Hight  Whachum,  bred  to  doth  and  draw,    S35 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law ; 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  kugt  gaps. 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ; 
To  squander /HSper  and  spare  ink. 
Or  cheat  men  of  their  words  some  think.      330 


fool's  cap  on,  and  in  the  attitude  of  pumping,  as  mentioned 
in  335.  He  is  situate  over  the  head  of  Sidrophel,  in  pale 
light,  with  bn  head  tamed  to  the  south  side  of  the  moon. 
As  that  ponion  of  the  moon  which  hai  just  now  been  con- 
sidered as  reiiembUng  a  putn, ,  is  often  assimilated  to  an 
liour-gloss,  his  name  perhaps,  as  alluding  10  that  circnm- 
stance,  mayliave  his  derivation  from  wacht  or  watch. 
Fig.U. 


327-  Whachum's  writings  are  referable  to  that  portion 
of  light  in  the  moon  which  is  sitaaie  on  t)ie  right  hand  of 
the  pump,  and  marked  with  lines  or  letters,  and  which, 
in  the  first  canto,  was  assimilated  to  a  mouse-trap,  a  shoe. 
Sic.,  and  is  iatrodaced  in  fig.  6,  ante. 
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From  this,  by  merited  degrees 

He'd  to  more  advancement  rise; 

To  be  an^  uuder-conjuror^ 

Or  journey man-astrologer : 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle,    ■   335 

And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle^ 

To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 

Fpr  whicl;i  they  pay  the  necromancer^ ; 

To  fetch  and  carry  intelligence, 

Of  whom,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whencei 

And  all  discoveries  disperse  341 

Among  the  whole  pack  of  conjurers; 

What  cut-purses  have  left  with  them. 

For  the  right  owners  to  redeem ; 

And  what  they  dare  not  vent,  find  out,         345 

To  gain  themselves  and  th*  art  repute : 

Draw  Jigures^  schemes^  and  horoscopes^ 

Of  Newgate^  Bridewell^  brokers*  shops^ 

Of  thieves  ascendarit  in  the  cart ; 

And  find  out  all  by  rules  of  art  .•  .350 

Which  way  a  serving  man  that*s  run 

With  eloaths  or  money  away,  i^  gone ; 

Who  pick*  d  a  fob  at  holding-forth^ 

And  where  a  watch  for  half  the  worth 

May  be  redeemed;  or  stqlen plate  356 

Restord  at  conscionable  rate. 

Beside  all  this,  he  served  his  master 

In  quality  of  poetaster: 
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Afi^  rhymes  appropriate  could  make 

To  ev^tif  month  %*  tK  almanack  ;  S60 

Those  two  together  long  had  liv^d,  399 

In  mansion  prudently  contrived ; 

Where  neither  tree^  nor  house  could  be^r 

The  free  detectiorp  of  a, star ; 

/thd  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  raised  by  him^  found  out  by  Fisk, 

On  which  was  written^  not  in  words^  405 

But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds ^ 

Many  rjire  pithy  saws  concerning 

The  worth  of  astrologic  learning  : 

From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope^ 

To  which  he  fastened  telescope;  410 

Tlie  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 

He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 

It  happened  as  a  boy^  one  nighty 

Did  fly  his  tarsel  of  a  kite ; 

(The  strangest  long-winged  hawk  that  flies,  415 

That,  like  a  bird  of  paradise^ 

Or  herald* s  martlet^  has  no  legs. 

Nor  hatches  young  ones,  nor  lays  eggs ;) 


403.  The  obelisk  is  formed  by  the.  head  and  body  of 
Halpho,  in  which  may  be  seen  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  resem- 
blance of  9  bird,  as  drawn  in  fig.  12,  ante. 

413.  Figure  35  gives  a  view  of  the  boy  flying  a  kite, 
as  visible  in  the  moon  opposite  to  Sidrophel,  and  having 


His  train  was  six  yards  long,  milk^white^ 

At  til  end  of  which  there  hung  a  lights         490 

Inclosed  in  lanthorn  made  of  paper. 

That  far  off  like  a  star  did  appear. 

This  Sidrophel  by  chance  espyd^ 

And  with  amazement  staring  wide^ 

Bless  us  !  quoth  he,  what  dreadful  wonder  495 

Is  that  appears  in  heaven  yonder  ? 

A  comet,  and  without  a  beard, 

Or  star  that  ne'er  before  appeared  ? 

I'm  certain  'tis  not  in  the  scrowl 

Of  all  those  beasts,  and  fish^  and  fowl,  430 


the  same  prototype  there  as  the  gauntlet- bearerj,  drawn  in 
fig.  31,  ante. 

f%.  35. 
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With  whiclh  iil^6  Indian  pliaitationa, 
*  The  learned  stock  the  conat^latiODs ; 
l^or  thoso  that  firaw»  for  signs  have  been, 
To  th'  houses  where  the  planets  inn. 
It  must  be  supernatural,  435 

Unless  it  h^  tV  cannon-ball. 
That,  shot  i*  th'  air  point  blank  upright, 
Was  born  to  that  prodigious  height. 
That  Iwrm'd  philosophers  maintain. 
It  m^fiX  came  backwards  down  again ;  440 

But,  in  tb^  airy  region  yet, 
Jiangs  like  the  body  of  Mahomet : 
For  if  it  b9  above  the  shade 
That  by  the  earth's  round  bulk  is  made, 
^Tis  probable  it  may  from  far  445 

Appear  no  buUet,  but  a  star. 
This  said,  ht  to^  hia  engine  Jtew, 

Placd  near  at  hand  in  apen  piew^ 

And  raU^d  i$  Hll  ii  leveled  right 

Against  the  glaw-morm  tail  of  kite.  450 

.   Then  peeping  ihrQi^gli^  Bleas  ua!  quoth  he. 

It  is  a  piamt  now  I  see ; 

And,  if  I  err  n$ty  by  his  proper 

Figure,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper, 

^t  should  be  Satura :  yes,  'tis  clear  455 

'Tis  SatuFA ;  but  what  makes  him  there  ? 

He's  got  betwem  the  dragons  tail^ 

And  farther  teg  hekind  o*  tJk'  whale : 
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Pray  Heaven  divert  the  fatal  omen, 
For 'tis  a  prodigy  not  common ;  460 

And  can  no  less  than  the  world's  end, 
Or  nature's  ftineral  portend. 
With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  wistfully ; 
When,  by  mischance  the  fatal  strings  466 

That  kept  the  tow*  ring  fowl  on  wing^ 
Breakings  down  fell  the  star  :.  Well  shot. 
Quoth  Whachum,  who  right  wisely  thought 
H'  had  levelVd  at  a  star^  and  hit  it. 
But  Sidrophel,  more  subtil-witted,  470 

Cry'd  out,  What  horrible  and  fearful 
Portent  is  this,  to  see  a  star  fall; 
It  threatens  nature,  and  the  doom 
Will  not  be  long  before  it  come ! 
When  stars  do  fall,  'tis  plain  enough,  4/5 

The  day  of  judgment's  not  far  off: 
As  lately 'twas  reveal'd  to  Sedgwick, 
And  some  of  us  find  out  by  magic. 
Then  since  the  time  we  have  to  live 
In  this  world's  shorten* d^  let  us  strive  480 

To  make  our  best  advantage  of  it. 
And  pay  our  losses  with  our  profit. 
This  feat  fell  out  not  long  before 
The  knight^  upon  the  forenam'd  score, 
In  quest  of  Sidrophel  advancing^  485 

Was  now  in  prospect  of  the  mansion : 
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Whom  he  disco v' ring,  turned  his  glctss^ 
And  found  far  oflF,  'twas  Hudibras. 

Whachum,  quoth  he,  look  yonder,  some 
To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come :  490 

The  one's  the  learned  knight ;  seek  out, 
And  pump  *em  what  they  come  about. 

^  Whachum  advancd  with  all  submissness 
T  accost  *em^  but  much  more  their  business : 
He  held  a  stirrup  while  the  knight  49^ 

Front  leathern  hare-bones  did  alight ; 
And  taking  from  his  hand  the  bridle  j 
Approached  the  dark  squire  to  unriddle : 
He  gave  himjirst  the  time  o'  th*  day^ 
And  welcomed  him,  as  he  might  say :  500 

He  ask'd  him  whence  they  came,  and  yohither 
Their  business  lay  ?  Quoth  Ralpho,  Hither. 
Did  you  not  lose  ? — Quoth  Ralpho,  Nay. 
Quoth  Whachum,  Sir,  I  meant yowr  way/ 
Your  knight — Quoth  Ralpho,  is  a  lover,      505 
And  pains  intol'rable  doth  suffer : 
For  lovers',  hearts  are  not  their  own  hearts. 
Nor  lights,  nor  lungs,  and  so  forth  downwards. 
What  time  ? — Quoth  Ralpho,  Sir,  too  long. 
Three  years  it  off  and  on  has  hung —  510 

*     •  '  ■       ■  ■        I.I,       III.  II I ,  .  1^  I  .1  *■  .1..  -  . 

504.  "  Lose  your  way."  This  expression  has  relation 
to  the  wanderings  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  moon  con- 
sidered anciently  as  one  of  them. 
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Quoth  he,  I  Mean  what  time  o'  the  day  ^ti». 
Quoth  Ralpho,  Between  seven  and  eight  'tis. 
Why  then,  quoth  Whachum,  my  small  art 
Tells  me  the  dame  has  a  hard  heart ; 
Or  great  estate — Quoth  Ralph,  Ajointurt^  5X5 
Which  makes  him  have  so  hat  a  mind  t*  ker. 
Mean  while  the  knight  was  making  water ^   *  • 
Before  he  fell  upon  the  matter ; 
Which  having  done,  the  wizard  steps  in; 
To  give  him  suitable  reception  ;  520 

But  kept  his  business  at  a  bay, 
Till  Whachum  put  him  ini  the  Way ; 
Who  having  now,  by  Ralpho* s  light. 
Expounded  tK  errand  of  the  knight ; 
And  what  he  came  to  know,  drew  near,       525 
To  whisper  in  the  confreres  ear; 
Which  he  pretended  thus :  What  was't. 
Quoth  he,  that  I  was  saying  last. 
Before  these  gentlemen  arriv'd  ? 
Quoth  Whaehum,  Venus  you  retrieved,       530 
In  opposition  with  Mars, 
And  no  benign  and  friendly  stars 
T'  allay  th*  effect.     Quoth  wizard.  So ! 
In  Virgo  ?  Ha !  quoth  Whachum,  No : 
-Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ?  "594 

One  tenth  of's  circle  to  a  minute. 
'Tis  well,  quoth  he. — Sir,  you'll  excuse 
This  rudeness  I  am  forced  to  use ; 
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It  is  a  scheme  Vind  face  of  heaven^ 

^8  th*  aspects  are  disposed  this  even^  640 

I  was  contemplating  upon 

"When  you  arrivM;  but  now  Tve  done. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  If  I  appear 
XJnseasonable  in  coming  Here 
^t  such  a  time  to  interrupt  545 

"Your  speculations,  which  I  hopM 
Assistance  from,  and  come  to  use, 
"^Tis  fit  that  I  ask  your  excuse. 

By  no  means,  Sir,  quoth  Sidrophel, 
n^he  stars  your  coming  did  foretell;  550 

did  expect  you  here,  and  knew 
efore  you  spake  your  business  too. 
Quoth  Hudibras,  Make  that  appear. 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
ou  tell  me  after  on  your  word,  555 

owe*er  unlikely  or  absurd. 
You  are  in  love,  Sir,  with  a  widow, 
^[^uoth  he,  that  does  not  greatly  heed  you, 
And  for  three  years  hath  rid  your  wit 
-And  passion,. without  drawing  bit:  560 

.^And  now  your  business  is  to  know 
If  you  shaH  carry  her  or  no. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  You're  in  the  right ; 
But  how  the  devil  you  came  by't, 
I  can't  imagine ;  for  the  stars 
I'm  sure,  can  tell  no  mare  than  horse; 
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Nor  can  their  aspects,  though  you  pore 

Your  eyes  out  on  'eniy  tell  you  more 

Than  th*  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears ; 

That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres :  670 

But  if  the  devirs  of  your  council, 

Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  Donzel : 

And  *tis  on  his  account  I  come 

To  know  from  you  my  fatal  doom. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  If  you  suppose,       *      575 
Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  might  suspect,  and  take  th'  alarm, 
Your  business  is  but  to  inform  ; 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne*er  the  near. 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ;  580 

For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 
I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art ; 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology : 

But  for  the  devM,  know  nothing  by  him,       535 
But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him. 

Quoth  he.  Whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metonymy ; 
Your  words  of  second-hand  intention, 
When  things  by  wrongful  names  you  mention  ; 
The  mystic  sense  of  all  your  terms,  591 

That  are  indeed  but  magic  charms, 
To  raise  the  devil,  and  mean  one  thing. 
And  that  is  down  right  conjuring ; 
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And  in  itself  more  warrantabte  .595 

Than  cheat,  or  canting  to  a  rabble. 
Or  put  ling  tricks  upon  the  moon^ 
Which  by  confed'racy  are  done, 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  It  is  no  part  C7s 

Of  prudence  to  cry  down  an  art ; 
And  what  it  may  perform,  deny, 
Because  you  understand  not  why. 

The  Roman  senate,  when  within  709 

The  city-walls  an  owl  was  seen, 

Did  cause  their  clergy^  with  lustrations, 

(Our  synod  calls  humiliations,) 

The  round-fac'd  prodigy  t'  avert. 

From  doing  town  and  country  hurt. 

And  if  an  owl  have  so  much  pow'r,  715 

fFAy  should  not  planets  have  much  morey 

That  in  a  region  far  above 

Inferior  fowls  of  the  air  move, 

And  should  see  farther,  and  foreknow 

More  than  their  augury  below  ?  720 

Though  that  once  serv'd  the  polity 

Of  mighty  states  to  govern  by  ; 

And  this  is  what  we  take  in  hand 

By  powerful  art  to  understand ; 

Which  how  we  have  performed,  all  ages       725 

Can  speak  tK  events  of  our  presages, 

VOL,   I.  N 
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Have  we  not  lately^  in  the  moon^ 

Found  a  new  worlds  to  the  old  unknown  ? 

Discover'd  sea  and  land,  Columbus 

And  Magellan  could  never  compass  ?  730 

Made  mountains  with  our  tubes  appear, 

And  cattle  grazing  on  *em  there  ? 

Quoth  Hudibras,  You  lie  so  ope, 
That  I,  without  a  telescope, 
Can  find  your  tricks  out,  and  descry  735 

Where  you  tell  truth,  and  where  you  lie  : 
For  Anaxagoras.long  agone 
Saw  hills,  as  well  as  you,  %  tK  moon ; 
And  held  the  sun  was  but  a  piece 
Of  red-hot  iron  as  big  as  Greece  ;  740 

Believed  the  heav'ns  were  nKtde  of  stone, 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one  ; 
And,  rather  than  he  would  recant 
Th'  opinion,  suffered  banishment. 

But  what,  alas  !  is  it  to  us,  745 

Whether  i*  tK  moon  mefi  thus  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  corns. 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  horns  ? 

Are  sweating  lanthorfis,  or  screen-fans,  759 

Made  better  there,  than  they're  in  France? 
Or  do  they  teach  to  sing  and  play 
O'  th*  gittar  there  a  newer  way  ? 
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Can  they  make  plays  there  that  shallot 

The  public  humour^  with  less  wit  ? 

Write  wittier  dances,  qtminter  shows,  765 

Or  fight  with  more  ingenious  blows  P 

Or  does  the  man  t  th*  moon  look  big. 

And  wear  a  huger  perriwig, 

Shew  in  his  gate,  or  face,  more  tricks 

Than  our  own  native  lunatics  ?  770 

At  this,  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise,  791 

And  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes^ 

He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 

Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster : 

For  having  three  times  shook  his  head         795 

To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said : 

Art  has  no  mortal  enemies 

Next  ignorance,  but  owls  and  geese  ; 

To  let  you  know  977 

You  wrong  the  art,  and  artists  too. 
Since  arguments  are  lost  on  those 
That  do  our  principles  oppose ;  980 


763.  Crowdero's  fiddle  may  be  conceived  to  resemble 
a  guitar  likewise. 

798.  The  owl  has  already  been  drawn  in  fig.  7^  ante, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  owFs  position  in  the  moon  may  be 
seen,  in  shadow,  the  likeness  of  a  goose,  as  particularly 
pointed  out  in  a  former  note. 

n2 
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1  will  (although  Tve  done*t  before) 

Demonstrate  to  your  sense  once  more, 

And  draw  a  figure  that  shall  tell  you, 

What  you,  perhaps,  forget  befel  you, 

Sy  way  of  horary  inspection^  985 

Which  some  account  our  worst  erection. 

With  thnt  he  circles  draws^  and  squares^ 

With  cyphers^  astral  characters ; 

Then  looks  *em  o'er  to  understand  '^wi, 

Although  set  down  hah-nah^  at  random.       990 

Quoth  he,  Tliis  scheme  o'  th'  heavens  set. 
Discovers  how  in  fight  you  met. 
At  Kingston^  with  a  May-pole  idol. 
And  that  y'were  banged  both  back  and  side  well. 
And  though  you  overcame  the  bear,  995 

The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair ; 
Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 
And  handled  you  like  a  fop-doodle. 

Quoth  Hiidibras,  I  now  perceive 
You  are  no  conj*rer,  by  your  leave ;  1000 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue, 
_  And Jvrg'd  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you. 
Not  true  !  quoth  he,  howe'er  you  vapour, 
/  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear  ; 
Whachum  shall  Justify' t  t*  your  face,  1005 

And  prove  he  was  upon  the  place ; 
He  play'd  the  Saltinbancho^s  part. 
Transformed  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art ; 
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He  stole  your  cloak^  and  picked  your  pocket. 
Chous'd  and  calcles'd  ye  like  a  blockhead,      1010 
And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce^ 
If  you  deny  it,  here  t  tK  house. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  do  believe; 
That  argument's  demonstrative; 
Ralpho^  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us  1015 

A  constable  to  seize  the  wretches  : 
For  tho'  they're  hoth  false  knaves  and  cheats, 
Impostors,  jugglers,  counterfeits, 
JCll  make  them  serve  for  perpendic  lars. 
As  true  as  e'er  were  us'd  by  bricklayers.         1020 
They're  guilty  by  their  own  confessions 
Of  felony,  and  at  the  sessions 
Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum, 
Shall  make  ail  taylors'  yards  of  oue  1025 

Unanimous  opinion : 
A  thing  he  long  has  vapour' d  of. 
But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proof. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  1  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out :  1030 

Kor  have  I  hazarded  my  art, 
And  neck,  so  long  on  the  state's  part, 
To  be  expos'd  i'  th'  end  to  suffer. 
By  such  a  braggadocio  huflTer. 

Huflfer !  quoth  Hudibras,  this  sword  1035 

Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word. 
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Ralpho^  make  hasten  and  call  an  ofUcer^ 

To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister : 

Mean  while  Fll  hold  ^em  at  a  bay 

Lest  he  and  Whachum  run  away.  1040 

But  Sidrophel,  who,  from  th'  aspect 
Of  Hudibras,  did  now  erect 
A  figure,  worse  portending  far 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star. 
Believed  it  now  thejittest  moment  1045 

To  shun  the  danger  that  might  come  on*tj 
While  Hudibras  was  all  alone, 
And  he  ^d  Whachum,  two  to  one : 
This  b'ing  resolved,  he  spy*d  by  chance 
Behind  the  door  an  iron  lance,  1050 

That  many  a  sturdy  limb  had  gor^d. 
And  legs,  and  loins,  and  shouldei^  bor*d; 
He  snatched  it  up,  and  made  a  pass 
To  make  his  way  through  Hudibras. 
Whachum  had  got  ajire-fork,  1055 

With  which  he  vow*d  to  do  his  work. 

1050.  The  lance,  or  rather  the  spit,  has  the  same  pro* 
totype  as  Hudibras's  sword  and  Sidropbel's  te]escope; 
and  the  door  is  the  wide  opening  of  light  betweei^  the 
shadows  which  make  up  the  persons  of  Jlalph  and 
Hudibras. 

1055.  The  prongs  of  Whacbum's  fire-fork  may  be  seen, 
in  light,  just  before  Sidropbel's  face,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
handle  of  the  sftme,  which  (before  considered  as  a  pump* 
handle)  he  is  holding  in  his  hands* 
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But  Hudibras  was  well  prepared ^ 

And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guard : 

He  put  by  Sidrophelo*s  thrusiy 

And  in  right  manfully  he  rusht ;  lOGO 

The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wrung^ 

And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 

Whachum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by^ 

And  basely  tum'd  his  back  tofiy  : 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch  106S 

As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech  ; 

Just  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd, 

As  wise  philosophers  have  judgM, 

Because  a  kick,  in  that  place,  more 

Hurts  honour,  than  deep  wounds  before.        1070 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  stars  deter^nine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin  : 
Could  they  not  tell  you  so,  as  well 
As  what  I  came  to  know  foretell  ? 
By  this  what  cheats  you  are  we  find,  1075 

That  in  your  own  concerns  are  blind. 
Your  lives  are  now  at  my  dispose, 
To  be  redeemed  by  fine  or  blows  : 
Sut  who  h^s  honour  would  defile, 
To  take,  or  sell,  two  lives  so  vile !  1080 

I* U give  you  quarter;  but  your  pillage, 
"  The  conquering  warrior's  crop  and  tillage, 
Which  with  his  sword  he  reaps  and  plows, 
That's  mine,  the  law  of  arms  allows. 
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This  said  in  haste,  in  haste  he  fell  10S6 

To  rummaging  of  Sidrophel. 
Firsts  he  expounded  both  his  pockets^ 
And  found  a  watch^  with  rings  and  lockets^ 
Which  had  been  left  with  him  t'  erect 
A  figure  for,  and  so  detect ;  1090 

A  copper-plate^  with  almanacks 
E^igravd  upon^t^  with  other  knacks, 
Of  Booker's,  Lilly's,  Sarah  Jimmers, 
And  blank  schemes,  to  discover  nimme^rs : 
A  moon-dial^  with  Napier  s  bones^  1095 

And  several  constellation  stones^ 
^ngravd  in  planetary  hourSj 
T/iat  over  mortals  had  strange  powers. 
To  make  'em  thrive  in  law  or  trade, 
And  stab  or  poison  to  evade  ;  1 100 

In  wit  or  wisdom  to  improve. 
And  be  victorious  in  love. 
Whachum  had  neither  cross  nor  pile, 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  wjiile: 
All  whicli  the  conqu'ror  did  discompt,  1106 

To  pay  for  curing  of  his  rump. 


1088  With  a  little  attention  and  due  exercise  of  the 
fancy,  the  likenesses  of  the  different  objects  mentioned  in 
this  and  the  following  lines  may  be  traced  on  the  surfaces 
of  his  body,  or  Hudibras's,  in  the  map  of  the  moon. 
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But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  rota-men  of  politics. 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th'  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch,  1 1 10 

And  make  him  glad  (at  least)  to  quit 
His  victory^  andjly  the  pit^ 
Sefore  the  secular  prince  of  darkness 
Arrived  to  seize  upon  his  carcase : 
And  as  afqx^  with  hot  pursuit  1115 

Chasd  through  a  warren^  casts  about 
To  save  his  credit,  and  among 
Dead  vermin  on  a  gallows  hung ; 

M.— ^1  ■       I  ■— ■— ^i»^—  I  til*         ^— — ^M^— I  ■  I  I 

11 15.  Iq  figure  S6  may  be  seen  the  fox  and  a  rabbit 
of  the  warren^  as  visible,  in  lights  facing  the  south  (the 
north  being  on  the  left  band),  just  behind  the  shadows 
^which  compose  the  person  of  Sidrophel. 

Fig.  36, 
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Andj  while  the  dogs  run  underneath^ 

Escaped  (hy  counterfeiting  death) ^  1 190 

Not  out  of  cunning ;  but  a  train 

Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain, 

As  learnM  philosophers  give  out : 

So  Sidrophelo  cast  about, 

And  fell  t*  his  wonted  trade  again,  1  \tS 

To  feign  himself  in  earnest  slain  : 

First  stretched  out  one  legy  then  another^ 

And  seeming  in  his  breast  to  smother 

A  broken  sigh :  quoth  he,  Where  am  I, 

A  live,  or  dead ;  or  which  way  came  I  11  SO 

Through  so  immense  a  space  so  soon  ? 

But  now  I  tJiOught  myself  %  th*  moqn  ; 

And  that  a  monster  with  huge  whiskers^ 

More  formidable  than  a  Switzor's, 

My  body  through  and  through  had  drill' d^   1135 

And  Whachum  by  my  side  had  kilVdy 

Had  cross  examined  both  our  hose, 

And  plundered  all  we  had  to  lose ; 

Look,  there  he  is,  I  see  him  now. 

And  feel  the  place  I  am  run  through :  1 140 

And  there  lies  Whachum  by  my  side 

Stone  dead  J  and  in  his  own  blood  dy*d: 

1 1 19*  Vide  a  dog  drawn  with  the  bear  in  fig.  13,  ante, 
and  there  are  other  resemblances  to  dogs  in  the  nioon^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  drawn  or  pointed  out. 
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Oh !  oh !  With  that  he  fetch'd  a  groan, 

^nd  fell  again  into  a  swoon, 

JShut  both  his  eyei^  and  stopt  his  breath,  iiij 

^nd  to  the  life  out-acted  death ; 

"That  Hudibras,  to  all  appearing, 

BelievM  him  to  be  dead  as  herring. 

He  held  it  now  no  longer  safe^ 

To  tarry  the  return  of  Ralphs  ,1150 

But  ratiier  leave  him  in  the  lurch  : 

Thought  he,  he  has  abuB'Jour  church, 
Aefus'4  to  give  himself  one  firk, 
To  carry  on  the  public  work  ; 

I'JI  ^lake  him  henceforth  to  beware,  11 65 

^nd  tempt  my  fury,  if  he  dare : 

Jffe  must  at  least  hold  up  his  hand^ 

jBy  twelve  ft  eeholders  to  he  scanned  ; 

"Who,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry. 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny ;  1 170 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 

Or  fake  a  turn  for  t  at  the  session : 

Unless  hie  light  and  gifts  prove  truer 

Than  ever  yet  they  did,  Tm  sure ; 

For  if  he 'scape  with  whipping  now,  1 175 

*Tis  more  than  he  can  hope  to  do : 

1168.  The  twelve  freeholders  would  seem  as  with  rela- 
tion to  the  moon  and  her  motions^  to  be  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 
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And  that  will  disengage  my  conscience 

O'  th'  obligation  in  his  own  sense : 

1*11  make  him  now  by  force  abide 

What  he  by  gentle  means  deny'd,  11 80 

To  give  my  honour  satisfaction, 

And  right  the  brethren  in  the  action. 

This  b*ing  resolv'd  with  equal  speed 

Arid  conduct  he  approach^ d  his  steeds 

And  with  activity  unwont,  1 185 

Assay'd  the  lofty  beast  to  mount ; 

Which  once  achiend^  he  spurrd  his  palfrey^ 

To  get  from  Hi   enemy  ^  and  Ralph  free  : 

Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes  behind. 

And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,^  the  wind.      1 190 

1190.  After  this  canto  there  is  usually  printed  what 
is  intitU  d  '^  an  Heroic  Epistle  of  Hudibras  to  Sidrophel.*' 
In  my  opinion  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Poem  of  Hudibras. 
It  is  wholly  unassistant  and  irrelevant  to  the  action  of 
the  Poem,  though  it  contains  evidence  of  its  having 
been  written  by  somebody  who  knew  that  the  Pof  m  itself 
has  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  moon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  composed  by  a  juvenile  satirist  at  college,  with 
a  view  to  laugh  at  some  astronomical  pretender,  like  myself, 
whom  he  would  insinuate  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
lunacy. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 
CANTO    I. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  knight  and  squire  resolve  at  once, 
The  one  the  other  to  renounce; 
They  both  approach  the  lady's  bower, 
The  squire  t'  inform,  the  knight  to  woo  her. 
She  treats  them  with  a  masquerade, 
By  furies  and  hobgoblins  made : 
From  which  the  squire  conveys  the  knight. 
And  steals  him,  from  himself,  by  night. 

*Tis  true,  no  lover  has  that  pow*r 

T'  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 

As  he  that  has  two  strings  to's  bow, 

And  burns  for  love  and  money  too ; 

For  then  he's  brave  and  resolute,  5 

Disdains  to  render  in  his  suit, 

H<is  all  hisjlames  and  raptures  double^ 

And  hangs^  or  drowns^  with  half  the  trouble  ; 

While  those  who  sillily  pursue 

The  simple,  downright  way  and  true,  10 

Make  as  unlucky  applications. 

And  steer  against  the  stream,  their  passions : 

Some  forge  their  inistr  esses  of  stars; 

And  when  the  ladies  prove  averse^ 
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And  more  untoward  to  be  won,  15 

Than  hy  Caligula  the  moon^ 
Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
III  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing  ; 
When  only  by  themselves  they're  hindered, 
For  trusting  those  they  made  her  kindred  ;     20 
And  still,  the  harsher  and  hide-bounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder. 
For  what  mad  lover  ever  di'd 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  ; 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted,  ^5 

In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ? 
LeapM  headlong  int*  Elysium, 
Through  th'  windows  of  a  dazzling  room  ? 
But  for  some  cross  ill-natur'd  dame. 
The  am'rous  fly  burnt  in  his  flame.  30 

This  to  the  knight  could  be  no  newsj 
With  all  mankind  so  much  in  use ; 
Who  therefore  took  the  wiser  course j 
To  make  the  most  of  his  amours, 
Resolv'd  to  try  all  sorts  of  ways,  35 

As  follows  in  due  time  and  place; 
No  sooner  was  the  bloody  Jight^ 
Between  the  wizard  and  the  knight, 
With  all  th'  appurtenances,  over, 
But  he  relapsed  again  t'  a  lover  :  40 

As  he  was  always  wont  to  do 
When  A'  had  discomfited  a  foe  ; 
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And  us'd  the  only  antique  philtres, 

Derived  from  old  heroic  tilters. 

But  now  triumphant  and  victorious,  45 

He  held  th'  achievement  was  too  glorious 

For  such  a  conqueror  to  meddle 

With  petty  constable  or  beadle  ; 

Or  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hostess 

Of  th*  inns  of  court  and  chancery.  Justice ;     50 

Who  might,  perhaps,  reduce  his  cause 

To  th'  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws ; 

Where  none  escape,  but  such  as  branded 

With  red-hot  irons  have  pass'd  bare-handed]; 

And  if  they  cannot  read  one  verse  55 

V  th'  psalms,  must  sing  it,  and  that's  worse. 

He  therefore  judging  it  below  him. 

To  tempt  a  shame  the  devil  might  owe  him. 

Resolved  to  leave  the  squire  for  bail 

And  mainprize  for  him  to  thejail^  60 

To  answer^  with  his  vessel^  all 

That  might  disastrously  befal ; 

And  thought  it  now  the  fittest  juncture 

To  give  the  lady  a  rencounter^ 

T'  acquaint  her  with  his  expedition,  65 

And  conquest  o*er  the  fierce  magician : 

Describe  the  manner  of  the  fray. 

And  shew  the  spoils  he  brought  away ; 

His  bloody  scourging  aggravate. 

The  number  of  the  blowSy  and  weight ;  70 
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All  which  might  probably  succeed, 

And  gain  belief  h*  had  done  the  deed. 

Which  he  resolved  t'  enforce,  and  spare 

No  pawning  of  his  soul  to  swear; 

But  rather  than  produce  his  hack^  75 

To  set  his  conscience  on  the  rack ; 

And  in  pursuance  of  his  urging 

Of  articles  performed,  and  scourging^ 

And  all  things  else  upon  his  part, 

Demand  delivery  of  her  heart,  80 

Her  goods,  and  chattels,  and  good  graces, 

And  person,  up  to  his  embraces. 

Thought  he  the  ancient  errant  knights 

Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  in  fights ; 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters,  85 

To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters ; 

Whose  stubborn  bowels  scornM  to  yield, 

Until  their  gallants  were  half  kill'd : 

But  when  their  bones  were  drubb'd  so  sore. 

They  durst  not  woo  one  combat  more,  90 

The  ladies'  hearts  began  to  melt. 

Subdued  by  the  blows  their  lovers  felt. 

So  Spanish  heroes,  with  their  lances, 

At  once  wound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies ; 

And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse  95 

That  widows  greatest  herd  of  cows ; 

Then  what  inay  I  expect  to  do^ 

Who*ve  quelled  so  vast  a  buffalo/ 
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Mean  while  the  squire  was  on  his  way, 
The  knight's  late  orders  to  obey :  100 

Who  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
Of  beadles^  constables,  and  watchmen, 
T'  attack  the  cunning-man,  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber ; 
When  he  who  had  so  lately  sack'd  106 

The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact, 
Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  Jiggumbobsy 
Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  gathered. 
And  for  his  own  inventions  fathered :  1 10 

And  when  they  should,  at  gaol-delivery, 

Unriddle  one  onother's  thievery, 

Both  weight  have  evidence  enough. 

To  render  neither  halter-proof: 

He  thought  it  desperate  to  tarry,  \\5 

And  venture  to  be  accessary ; 

But  rather  wisely  slip  his  fetters. 

And  leave  them  for  the  knight,  his  betters. 

He  caird  to  mind  th'  unjust  foul  play 

He  would  have  offered  him  that  day,  120 

To  make  him  curry  his  own  hide, 

Which  no  beast  ever  did  beside. 

Without  all  possible  evasion. 

But  of  the  riding  dispensation. 

And  therefore  much  about  the  hour  12*5 

The  knight  (for  reasons  told  before) 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Resolved  to  lea  17 e  him  to  the  fury 

Of  justice,  and  an  unpacked  jury  ; 

The  squire  concurred  /'  abandon  At/?i, 

And  serve  him  in  the  self- same  trim  ;  130 

T'  acquaint  the  lady  what  h*  had  done, 

And  what  he  meant  to  carry  on ; 

What  project  *twas  he  went  about. 

When  Sidrophel  and  he  fell  out : 

His  firm  and  steadfast  resolution,  13^ 

To  swear  her  to  an  execution  ; 

To  pawn  his  inward  ears  to  marry  her, 

And  bribe  the  devil  himself  to  carry  her. 

■X.. 

But  ere  the  knight  could  do  his  part,         145 
The  squire  had  got  so  much  the  start, 
H'  had  to  the  lady  done  his  errand^ 
And  told  her  all  his  tricks  aforehand. 
Just  as  he  finished  his  report, 
The  knight  alighted  in  the  court ;  150 

j^nd  having  ty  d  his  beast  i  a  pale^ 
And  takefi  time  for  both  to  stale^ 
He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
The  sprucer,  to  accost  and  board  her : 
And  now  began  /'  approach  the  door,  \55 

When  she,  wh'  had  spy*d  him  out  before. 
Conveyed  tK  informer  out  of  sight. 
And  went  to  entertain  the  knight  : 
With  whom  encountering,  after  longees 
Of  humble  and  submissive  congees,  1 60 
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And  all  due  ceremonies  paid, 

He  stroked  his  beard ^  and  thus  he  said. 
Madam,  I  do,  as  is  ray  duty, 

Honour  the  shadow  oft/our  shoe-lie  : 

And  now  am  come,  to  bring  your  ear  1 65 

A  present  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  ; 

At  least  1  hope  so.     The  thing's  done, 

Or  may  I  never  see  the  sun; 

For  which  I  humbly  now  demand 

Performance  at  your  gentle  hand ;  170 

And  thai  youd  phase  to  do  your  part^ 

As  I  have  done  mine  to  my  smart. 

With  that  he  shrugged  his  sturdy  back, 

As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake. 

But  she  who  well  enough  knew  what  175 

(Before  he  spoke)  he  would  be  at, 

Pretended  not  to  apprehend 

The  mystery  of  what  he  mean*d ; 

And  therefore  wished  him  to  expound 

His  dark  expressions,  less  profound.  180 

Madam,  quoth  he,  I  come  to  prove 
How  much  I've  suflFer'd  for  your  love, 
Which  (like  your  votary)  to  win, 
/  have  not  spard  my  tatter  d  skin  : 
And^for  those  meritorious  lashes,  185 

To  claim  your  favour  and  good  graces. 

Quoth  she,  I  do  remember  once 
J  freed  you  from  tit  inchanted  sconce; 

o2 
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And  that  you  pi*omis'd,  for  that  favour. 

To  bind  your  back  to  'ts  good  behaviour,     190 

And,  for  my  sake  and  service,  vow*d 

To  lay  iiporit  a  heavy  load, 

And  what  'twould  bear,  t'  a  scruple  prove, 

As  other  knights  do  oft  make  love. 

Which  whether  you  have  done  or  no,  19^ 

Concerns  yourself,  not  me,  to  know. 

But  if  you  have,  I  shall  confess. 

You're  honester  than  I  could  guess. 

Quoth  he.  If  you  suspect  my  troth, 
I  cannot  prove  it  but  by  oath :  200 

And  if  you  make  a  question  on't, 
I'll  pawn  my  soul  that  I  have  done't^ 

Quoth  she.  What  is  it  you  would  swear  ?  235 
There's  no  believing  till  1  hear : 
For  till  they're  understood,  all  tales 
(Like  nonsense)  are  not  true  nor  false. 

Quoth  he.  When  I  resolv'd  t'  obey 
What  you  commanded  t'  other  day,  240 

And  to  perform  my  exercise, 
(As  schools  are  wont,)  for  your  fair  eyes  : 
T'  avoid  all  scruples  in  the  case, 
I  went  to  do't  upon  the  place. 
But  as  the  castle  is  inchanted  9AS 

By  Sidrophel  the  witch,  and  haunted 
With  evil  spirits,  as  you  know. 
Who  took  my  squire  and  me  for  two  ; 
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Before  I'd  hardly  time  to  lay 

My  weapons  by,  and  disarray,  950 

I  heard  a  formidable  noise. 

Loud  as  the  Stentrophonic  voice,  . 

That  roar'd  far  off,  Dispatch  and  strip, 

Fiji  ready  with  th'  infernal  whip. 

That  shall  divest  thy  ribs  of  skint  955 

To  expiate  thy  lingering  sin. 

Th'  hast  broke  perfidiously  thy  oath. 

And  not  performed  thy  plighted  troth ; 

But  spar'd  thy  renegado  back. 

When  th'  hadst  so  great  a  prize  at  stake :      960 

Which  now  the  fates  have  ordered  me 

For  penance  and  revenge  to  flay. 

Unless  thou  presently  make  haste. 

Time  is^  time  was :  and  there  it  ceas'd. 

With  which,  though  startled^  I  confess,        266 

Yet  th*  horror  of  the  thing  was  less 

Than  th'  other  dismal  appreheni^ion 

Of  interruption  or  prevention  : 

And  therefore  snatching  up  the  rod^ 

I  laid  upon  my  hack  a  load ;  970 

Resolved  to  spare  no  Jlesh  and  bloody 

To  make  my  word  and  honour  good ; 

Till  tir'd,  and  taking  truce  at  length. 

For  new  recruits  of  breath  and  strength, 

I  felt  the  blows  still  ply'd  as  fast,  975 

As  if  th'  had  been  by  lovers  plac'd. 
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In  raptures  of  Platonic  lashing, 

^nd  chaste  contemplative  bardashiiig : 

When  facing  hastily  about. 

To  stand  upon  my  guard  and  scout,  280 

I  found  th*  infernal  cunning  man. 

And  th^  under-witch,  his  Caliban, 

With  scourges  (like  the  furies)  annd, 

That  on  my  outward  quarters  stormed. 

In  haste  I  snatched  my  weapon  up,  2S5 

And  gave  the  hellish  rage  a  stop ; 

CalVd  thrice  upon  your  7iame,  and  fell 

Courageously  on  Sidrophel : 

Who,  now  transformed  himself  l^  a  bear. 

Began  to  roar  aloud,  and  tear ;  990 

When  I  as  furiously  press'd  on, 

My  weapon  down  his  throat  to  run ; 

Laid  hold  on  him ;  but  he  broke  loose. 

And  turned  himself  into  a  goose, 

Div*d  under  wat^r  in  a  pond,  995 

To  hide  himself  from  being  found. 

In  vain  I  sought  him;  but  as  soon 

As  I  perceived  him  fled  and  gope, 


287.  Hudibras's  calling  thrice  upon  his  mi«treBs*8 
name,  seems  to  regard  the  threefold  outline  of  his  face, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  note. 

294.  The  goose  has  been  pointed  out  before,  and  the 
bear  drawq  ip  fig.  13^ 
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Prepar'd  with  equal  haste  and  rage, 

His  under-sorcerer  t'  engage*  300 

But  bravely  scorning  to  defile 

My  sword  with  feeble  blood  and  vile; 

I  judged  it  better  from  a  quick'- 

Set  hedge  to  cut  a  knotted  stick. 

With  which  I  furiously  laid  oti;  305 

Beside But  as  A*  was  running  on,        403 

To  tell  what  other  feats  h*  had  done. 

The  lady  stopt  his  full  career,  405 

And  told  him  now  'twas  time  to  hear. 

if  half  those  things,  said  she,  be  true, 

They're  all,  quoth  he,  I  swear  by  you ; 

Why  then,  said  she,  that  Sidrophel 

Has  damn'd  himself  to  th*  pit  of  hell;  410 

Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  (the  nag 

And  hackney  of  a  Lapland  hag,) 

In  quest  of  you  came  hither  post. 

Within  an  hour,  Tm  sure,  at  most ; 

Who  told  me  all  you  swear  and  say,  415 

Quite  contrary  another  way ; 

Vow'd  J:hat  you  came  to  him  to  know 

If  you  should  carry  me  or  no  ; 


304.  The  knotted  slick  is  referable  to  the  same  proto- 
type in  the  moon,  as  the  ladle  and  egg^  mentioned  in  line 
^1^  Canto  2^  Part  2,  and  there  pointed  out. 
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And  would  have  hir'd  him  and  his  imps, 

To  be  your  match-makers  and  pimps^  420 

T*  engage  the  devil  on  your  side. 

And  steal  (like  Proserpine)  your  bride. 

But  he  disdaining  to  embrace 

So  filthy  a  design  and  base, 

You  fell  to  vapouring  and  huffing,  425 

And  drew  upon  him  like  a  ruffin, 

Surprised  him  meanly,  unpr^ar'd, 

Before  h'  had  time  to  mount  his  guard; 

And  left  him  dead  upon  the  ground. 

With  many  a  bruise  and  desperate  wound:  430 

Swore  you  had  broke,  and  robb*d  his  house. 

And  stole  his  Talismanique  louse. 

And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions  ; 

With  flat  felonious  intentions. 

While  thus  the  lady  talkM,  the  knight     479 
Turned  th*  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white. 
(As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon*t.) 
He  wonderM  how  she  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do : 
Held  up  his  affidavit- hand,  485 

As  ifK  had  been  to  be  arraigned : 
Cast  towards  the  door  a  ghastly  look. 
In  dread  of  Sidrophel,  and  spoke. 

Madam,  if  but  one  word  be  true 
Of  all  the  wizard  has  told  you,  490 
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Or  but  one  single  circumstance, 
In  all  th'  apocryphal  romance, 
May  dreadful  earthquakes  swallow  down 
This  vessel,  that  is  all  your  own ; 
Or  may  the  heavens  fall,  and  cover  49^ 

These  reliques  of  your  constant  lover. 
You  have  provided  well,  quoth  she, 
(I  thank  you,)  for  yourself  and  me; 
And  shewn  your  Presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits.  500 

But  there's  a  better  way  of  clearing  509 

What  you  would  prove,  than  downright  swesff- 

ing: 
For  if  you  have  perfornCd  the  feat ^ 
The  blows  are  visible  as  yet^ 
Enough  to  serve  for  satisfaction 
Of  nicest  scruples  in  the  action. 
And  if  you  czn  produce  those  knobs^  5\5 

Although  they're  but  the  witch's  drubs, 
ru  pass  them  all  upon  account, 
As  if  your  nat'ral  self  had  done't. 

N, 

Madam,  quoth  he,  your  love's  a  million,  523 
To  do  is  less  than  to  be  willing, 
As  I  am,  were  it  in  my  power  525 

T'  obey,  what  you  command,  and  more. 
But  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
\  thank  you  as  much  as  if  I  did. 
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You  know  I  ought  to  have  a  care 

To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air;  630 

For  wounds  in  those  that  are  all  heart. 

Are  dangerous  in  any  part. 

1  find,  quoth  she,  my  goods  and  chattels 
Are  like  to  prove  but  mere  drawn  battles : 
For  still  the  longer  we  contend  635 

We  are  hut  farther  off  the  end. 
Hut  granting  now  we  should  agree, 
What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ? 
*  Your  plighted  faith,  quoth  he,  and  word 
You  pau  d  in  heaven  on  record,  6iO 

Where  all  contracts  to  have  and  t'  hold. 
Are  everlastingly  inrolVd. 
And  if  tis  counted  treason  here 
To  raze  records,  *  tis  much  more  there. 

By  this  time  'ttcas  grown  dark  and  late^  1053 
When  th*  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate. 
Laid  on  in  haste  with  suc^h  a  powder,         \(i55 
The  blows  grew  louder  still  and  louder. 
Which  Hudibras,  as  if  th'  hid  been 
Bestow'd  as  freely  on  his  skin, 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light. 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  fright,  1060 

To  be  the  wizard,  come  to  search. 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Turn'd  pale  as  ashes,  or  a  clout; 
But  why,  or  wherefore,  is  a  doubt. 
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For  men  will  tremble,  and  turn  paler,  1065 

With  too  much,  or  too  little  valour. 

His  heart  laid  o«,  as  if  it  irf/d 

To  force  a  passage  through  his  side, 

Impatient  (as  he  vow'd)  to  wait  'em, 

But  in  a  fury  to  fly  at  'em;  IO70 

And  therefore  beat,  and  laid  about. 

To  find  a  cranny  to  creep  out. 

But  she  who  saw  in  what  a  taking 

The  knight  was  by  his  furious  quaking. 

Undaunted  cry'd,  Courage,  Sir  Knight,      1075 

Know,  I'm  resolv'd  to  break  no  right 

Of  hospitality  t'  a  stranger. 

But  to  secure  you  out  of  danger, 

Will  here  myself  stand  centinel. 

To  guard  this  pass  Against  Sidrophel.  1080 

Women,  you  know,  do  seldom  fail. 

To  make  the  stoutest  men  turn  tail ; 

And  bravely  scorn  to  turn  their  backs 

Upon  the  desp'ratest  attacks. 

At  this  the  knight  grew  resolute  1085 

As  Ironside,  ot  Hardiknute  ; 

His  fortitude  began  to  ralhf,^ 

And  out  he  cry^d  aloud^  to  sally. 

But  she  besought  him  to  convey 

His  courage  rather  out  o'  th'  way,  1090 

And  lodge  in  ambush  on  the  floor. 

Or  fortify  d  behind  a  door ; 
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That  if  the  enemy  should  enter. 

He  might  relieve  her  in  th'  adventure. 

Mean  while  they  knocked  against  the  door. 
As  fierce  as  at  the  gate  before ;  1096 

Which  made  the  renegado  knight 
Relapse  again  t*  his  former  fright. 
He  thought  it  desperate  to  stay 
Till  tK  enemy  had  forced  his  way,  1 100 

But  rather  post  himself,  to  serve 
The  lady  for  a  fresh  reserve. 
His  duty  was  not  to  dispute, 
But  what  sh*  had  ordered  execute  : 
Which  he  resolved  in  haste  t'  obey,  1105 

And  therefore  stoutly  marched  away; 
And  all  K  encounter* d  fell  upon. 
Though  in  the  dark,  and  all  alone  ; 
Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs. 
Than  ever  courage  dar'd  in  arms,  1 1 10 

Had  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass. 
To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face  : 
This  he  courageously  invaded. 
And  having  enter  d,  barricado'd  ; 
Insconc'd  himself  as  formidable  1115 

As  could  be  underneath  a  table  ; 


1116.  May  not  the  table  be  considered  to  be  a  round 
one,  and  so  refer  to  the  circomfereoce  of  the  moon  itself^ 
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Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 

T'  expect  th'  arrival  of  his  foes. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue^ 

To  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue,  1 120 

Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout, 

As  loud  as  putting  to  the  rout ; 

With  which  impatiently  alarm'd, 

He  fancyM  th*  enemy  had  storm'd ; 

And  after  entering,  Sidrophel  1 125 

Was  fairn  upon  the  guards  pell-melL 

He  therefore  sent  out  all  his  senses, 

To  bring  him  in  intelligences ; 

Mean  while  the  foe  beat  up  his  quarters,  1135 

And  stormed  the  outworks  of  his  fortress. 

And  as  another  of  the  same 

Degree  and  party,  in  arms  and  fame, 

That  in  the  same  cause  had  eng^M, 

And  war  with  equal  conduct  wag*d,  1 140 

By  venturing  only  but  to  thrust 

His  head  a  span  beyond  his  post, 

B'  a  general  of  the  cavaliers 

Was  dragged  through  a  window  by  th'  ears ; 

So  he  was  served  in  his  redoubt,  1 145 

And  by  the  other  end  pulVd  out. 


within,  or  under  which,  the  knight  may  be  conceived  to 
be  lying,  coiled  up. 

1146.    This  alludes  to  the  part  of  the  moon  which  con- 
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Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely^ 
As  if  they  d  scorn  d  to  trade  or  barter^ 
By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter  :  1 130 

They  stoutly  on  his  quarters  laid^ 
Until  his  scouts  came  in  t*  his  aid. 
For  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th!  ears  and  nose^  1 155 

Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows ; 
And  if  that  will  not  do  the  deed. 
To  burning  with  hot  ir'ns  proceed. 
No  sooner  was  he  come  t*  himself, 
But  on  his  neck  a  sturdy  elf  1 160 

Clapt  in  a  trice  his  cloven  hoof 
And  thus  attack'd  him  with  reproof. 

stitutes  tlie  knight's  derriere,  coming  into  view  before  fke 
rest  of  his  body,  upon  the  moon's  changes. 

1l6l.     Figure  37  exhibits  the  cloven  hoof  and  lhee)f 
himself,  situate  just  over  the  high-raised  shoulders  of  H«i* 
dibras,  aud  facing  the  north  side  of  the  moon.  ~ 

Fig.  37. 
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Mortal,  thou  art  betray' d  to  us 
B*  our  friend,  thy  evil  genius. 
Who  for  thy  horrid  perjuries,  1165 

Xhy  breach  of  faith  and  turning  lies, 
The  bretbrens*  privil^e  (against 
The  wicked)  on  themselves,  the  saints, 
Uas  here  thy  jwretched  carcase  sent, 
I^or  just  reveage  and  punishment ;  1 170 

^Vhieh  thou  hast  now  no  way  to  lessen, 
ut  by  an  open  free  confession  ; 
or  if  we  catch  thee  failing  once, 
^  Twill  fall  the  heavier  on  thy  bones. 

What  made  thee  venture  to  betray  11 75 

^nd  filch  the  lady*s  heart  away  ? 

To  spirit  her  to  matrimony  ? 

That  which  contracts  all  matches,  money. 
Xt  was  th'  inchantment  of  her  riches^ 
TThat  made  m'  apply  t*  your  croney  witches  ;  1 180 
That  in  return  wouM  repay  th'  expence, 
The  wear-and-tear  of  conscience : 
Which  I  could  have  patched  up,  and  turn'd 
For  th'  hundredth  part  of  what  I  earn'd. 

Why  didst  thou  choose  that  cursed  sin,      1221 
Hypocrisy,  to  set  up  in  ? 

Because  it  is  the  thriving'st  calling, 
The  only  saints-bell  that  rings  all  in ; 

What's  tender  conscience  ?  'Tis  a  botqh     IS67 
That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch ; 
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But  breaking  out,  dispatches  more 

Than  th*  epidemical*st  plague-sore.  1270 

What  makes  y'  encroach  upon  our  trade, 
And  damn  all  others? To  be  paid. 

What's  orthodox  and  true  believing 
Against  a  conscience? A  good  living. 

What  makes  rebelling  against  kings  1275 

A  good  old  cause? Administ'rings. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? — 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before, 
Prove  false  again  ? Two  hundred  more.     12S0 

What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty  ? Food  and  cloaths. 

What's  liberty  of  conscience, 
1*  th'  natural  and  genuine  sense  ? 

'Tis  to  restore,  with  more  security,  1305 

Rebellion  to  its  ancient  purity .; 
And  christian  liberty  reduce 
To  th'  elder  practice  of  the  Jews, 
For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one, 
And  signifies  the  same  with  none,  1310 

It  is  enough,  quoth  he,  for  once, 
And  has  reprieved  thy  forfeit  bones ; 
Nick  Machiav^l  had  ne*er  a  trick, 
(Though  he  gives  name  to  our  Old  Nick,) 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these,  1315 

That  pass  i*  th'  world  for  holiness. 
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This  saidy  the  furies  and  the  light 
In  M  instant  vanished  out  of  sight ; 
And  left  him  in  tlie  dark  alone^ 
With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own.  J  330 

The  queen  of  nighty  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land^ 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains. 
In  high  spring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns, 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west,  132.5 

To  go  to  bed,  and  take  her  rest ; 
When  Hudibras,  whose  stubborn  blows 
Dentf*d  his  bones  that  soft  repose. 
Lay  still  expecting  worse  and  more. 
Stretched  out  at  length  upon  the  floor :  1 330 

And  though  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fast. 
As  if  A'  had  been  to  sleep  his  last. 
Saw  all  the  shapes  that  fear  or  wizards 
Do  make  the  devil  wear  for  vizards. 
And  pricking  up  his  ears,  to  hark  1335 

If  he  could  hear  too  in  the  dark ; 
Was  first  invaded  with  a  groan, 
And  after,  in  a  feeble  tone, 
These  trembling  words,  Unhappy  wretch. 
What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch  ;  1340 

Or  all  thy  tricks  in  this  new  trade, 
Thy  holy  brotherhood  o'  th'  blade  ? 
By  sauntering  still  on  some  adventure, 
And  growing  to  thy  horse  a  Centaur, 

VOL.  I.  p 
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To  stuff  thy  skin  with  swelling  knohs  1 345 

Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs  ? 

For  still  th'  hast  had  the  worst  on't  yet, 

As  well  in  conquest  as  defeat : 

Night  is  the  sabbath  of  mankind. 

To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind,  13.50 

Which  now  thou  art  deny'd  to  keep, 

And  cure  thy  laboured  corpse  with  sleep. 

The  knight,  who  heard  the  words  explained. 
As  meant  to  him  this  reprimand, 
Because  the  character  did  hit  1355 

Point-blank  upon  his  case  so  fit ; 
BelievM  it  was  some  drolling  spright 
That  staid  upon  the  guard  that  nighty 
And  one  of  those  h'  had  seen  and  felt 
The  drubs  he  had  so  freely  dealt.  1 S60 

When,  after  a  short  pause  and  groan, 

TTie  doleful  spirit  thus  went  on. 

This  'tis  t'  engage  with  dogs  and  bears 

Pell-mell  together  by  the  earSy 

And  after  painful  bangs  and  knocks,  1365 

To  lie  in  limbo  in  the  stocks. 

And  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory 

Fall  headlong  into  purgatory : 

(Thought  he,  this  devil's  full  of  malice, 

That  on  my  late  disasters  rallies.)  1370 

Condemned  to  whipping,  but  declined  it, 

By  being  more  heroic-minded  ; 
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And  at  a  riding  handled  tcorse^ 

With  treats  more  slovenly  and  coarse : 

Engaged  with  fiends  in  stubborn  wars,  137*^ 

And  hot  disputes  with  conjurers  ; 

And  when  tii  hadst  bravely  tbon  the  day\ 

Was  fain  to  steal  thyself  away. 

(I  see,  thought  he,  this  shameless  elf. 
Would  fain  steal  me  too  from  myself  1380 

That  impudently  dares  to  own 
What  I  have  suffered  for  and  done.) 
And  now  but  venturing  to  betray, 
Hast  met  with  vengeance  the  same  way. 

Thought  he.  How  does  the  devil  know      1385 
What  'twas  that  I  designed  to  do  ? 

With  that  he  rous'd  his  drooping  heart,  1399 

And  hastily  cry*d  out,'  What  art  ? 
A  wretch,  quoth  he,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  brought  to  this  unhappy  place. 

I  do  believe  thee,  quoth  the  knight, 
Thus  far  I'm  sure  th'art  in  the  right; 
And  know  what  "'tis  that  troubles  thee,  1405 

Better  than  thou  hast  guess'd  of  me. 
Thou  art  some  paltry,  black-guard  spright. 
Condemned  to  drudgery  in  the  night; 

Sir,  quoth  the  voice,  y*  are  no  such  sophi,  1423 
As  you  would  have  the  world  judge  of  ye, 

p  9 
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If  you  design  to  weigh  our  talents^  149S 

/*  th*  standard  of  your  own  false  balance^ 

Or  think  it  possible  to  know 

Us  ghosts,  as  well  as  we  do  you  : 

We  who  have  been  the  everlasting 

Companions  of  your  dimbs  and  bastings  1490 

And  never  left  you  in  contests 

With  male  or  female,  man  or  beast. 

But  proved  as  true  t^  ye,  and  entire. 

In  all  adventures,  as  your  squire. 

(Thought  he,  'tis  no  mean  part  of  civil        1695 
State  prudence,  to  cajole  the  devil ; 
And  not  to  handle  him  too  rough, 
When  A*  has  us  in  his  cloven  hoof  J 

'Tis  true,  quoth  he,  that  intercourse 
Has  pass*d  between  your  friends  and  ours :     IS90 

Right,  quoth  the  voice,  and  as  I  scorn         1547^ 
To  be  ungrateful,  in  return 
Of  all  those  kind  good  offices, 
I'll  free  you  out  of  this  distress,  156 

And  set  you  down  in  safety,  where 
It  is  no  time  to  tell  you  here. 
The  cock  crows ^  and  the  mom  grows  on, 
When  'tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone  : 
And  if  I  leave  yon  here  till  day,  15*5 

You' II find  it  hard  to  get  away. 
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With  that  the  spirit  grop'd  aboutj 
Tojlnd  th*  inchanted  hero  out^ 
And  tnjd  with  haste  to  lift  him  up  ; 
But  found  his  forlorn  hope^  his  crup^  \56Q 

Unserviceable  with  kicks  and  blows 
fleceiv'd  from  hardened -hearted  foes. 
e  thought  to  drag  him  by  the  heels^ 
ike  Greshaxn  carts,  with  legs  for  wheels ; 
ut  fear,  that  soonest  cures  those  sores,  1 565 

n  danger  of  relapse  to  worse, 
^Bxne  in  t'  assist  him  with  its  aid, 
-And  up  his  sinking  vessel  weighed. 
Jfo  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge^ 
But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge  :  1  ^70 

The  spirit  horsed  him  like  a  sack, 
Vpon  the  vehicle  his  back; 
And  bore  him  headlong  into  th'  hall, 
ff^iih  some  few  rubs  against  the  wall. 
\irhere  finding  out  the  postern  lock'd,  1676 

-^nd  th'  avenues  as  strongly  blocked, 
-A^'  attacked  the  window ^  storm' d  the  glass, 
-^nd  in  a  moment  gained  the  pass ; 
TXhro*  which  he  dragged  the  worsted  soldier's 
JFore-'quarters  out  by  th*  h^a^d  and  shoulders ; 

*-     \  ■  "  '^- — ' ■ ■ "^ 

1577.    The  light  space  in  the  centre  of  the  moon  and 

the  marks  of  light  on  Hudibras's  body  there,  resemble 

broken  glass. 
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And  cautiously  began  to  scouts  16SI 

To  find  their  fellow  cattle  out. 

Nor  was  it  half  a  minute^ s  quests 

Ere  he  retrieved  the  champion  s  beast j 

Tid  to  u  pale.,  instead  of  rack,  15^5 

But  ne  er  a  saddle  on  his  back^ 

Nor  pistols  at  the  saddle-bow^ 

Conveyed  away  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay, 

Afid  let  the  night  to  steal  away  ;  1 590 

But  in  a  trice  advancd  the  knight 

Upo7i  the  bare-ridge  bolt  upright. 

Afid  groping  out  for  Ralpho'sjadcj 

He  found  the  saddle  too  was  stray^d^ 

And  in  the  place  a  lump  of  soap,  1 595 

On  which  he  speedily  leaped  up  ; 

And  turning  to  the  gate  the  rein. 

He  kicked  and  cudgelled  on  amain. 

While  Hudibras,  with  equal  haste. 

On  both  sides  laid  about  as  fast,  1600 

And  spurred  as  jockies  use,  to  break, 

Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck. 

Where  let  us  leave  'em  for  a  time, 

And  to  their  churches  turn  our  rhyme; 

To  hold  forth  their  declining  state,  «  1605 

■Which  now  come  near  an  even  rate. 


CANTO    II.* 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

The  saints  engage  in  fierce  contests. 
About  their  carnal  interests  : 
To  share  their  sacrilegious  preys. 
According  to  their  rates  of  grace  ; 
Their  various  frenzies  to  reform. 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  storm  : 
Till,  in  th'  effigy  of  Rumps,  the  rabble 
Burns  all  their  grandees  of  the  cabal. 


CANTO     III. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  knight  and  squire's  prodigious  flight 
To  quit  th'  inchanted  bow'r  by  night : 
He  plods  to  turn  his  amorous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute; 
Repairs  to  counsel,  to  advise 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprize  ; 
But  first  resolves  to  try  by  letter. 
And  one  more  fair  address,  to  get  her. 

-^-Disguis'd  in  all  the  mask  of  nighty  43 

We  left  our  champion  on  his  flighty 

*  I  insert  no  part  of  this  Canto  except  the  argument 
of  it,  from  which  it  will  appear  to  have  relation  to  sub- 
jects  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  I  omit  to  notice. 


•  tf 
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At  blind-man* s-huff^  to  grope  his  way^  45 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day ; 

Who  took  his  dark  and  desperate  course. 

He  knew  no  better  than  his  horse ; 

And  by  an  unknown  devil  led, 

(He  knew  as  little  whithet  J  fled .  50 

He  never  was  in  greater  need. 

Nor  less  capacity,  of  speed  ; 

Disabled,  both  in  man  and  beast. 

To  fly  and  run  away,  his  best  ; 

To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear  ^  55 

From  equal  falling  on  his  rear. 

And  though  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply*d 

The  further  afid  the  nearer  side  : 

(As  seamen  ride  with  all  their  force, 

And  tug  as  if  they  rowM  the  horse ;  60 

And  when  the  hackney  sails  most  swift, 

"Believe  they  lag,  or  tun  adrift ;) 

So  though  he  posted  e'er  so  fast. 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste  : 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind,  65 

Believes  *tis  alwavs  left  behind. 

But  when  the  morn  began  f  appear. 

And  shift  ^  another  scene  his  fear  ; 

He  found  his  new  officious  shade. 

That  came  so  timely  to  his  aid,  70 

And  fore' d  him  from  the  foe  /'  escape. 

Had  tum'd  itself  to  Raipho's  shape. 
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So  like  ill  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  t*  interpret  which  was  which. 

For  Ralpho  had  no  sooner  told  75 

The  lady  all  he  had  t'  unfold, 
But  she  conveyed  him  out  of  sights 
To  entertain  th*  approaching  knight ; 
And  while  he  gave  himself  diversion, 
T'  accommodate  his  beast  and  person,  80 

And  put  his  beard  into  a  posture 
At  best  advantage  to  accost  her ; 
She  order' d  th'  antimasquerade 
(For  his  reception)  aforesaid: 
But  when  the  ceremony  was  done,  85 

The  lights  put  out^  and  furies  gone ; 
And  Hudibras,  among  the  rest. 
Conveyed  away^  as  Ralpho  guess'd  ; 
The  wretched  caitiff  all  alone 
(As  he  believed)  began  to  moan,  90 

And  tell  his  story  to  himself ; 
The  knight  mistook  him  for  an  elf: 
And  did  so  still,  till  he  began 
To  scruple  at  Ralph's  outward  man  ; 
And  thought,  because  they  oft  agreed  95 

7"  appear  in  one  another* s  steady 
And  act  the  saint's  and  devil's  part, 
With  undistinguishable  art ; 
They  might  have  done  so  now,  perhaps. 
And  put  on  one  another  s  shapes  ;  100 
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And  therefore,  to  resolve  the  doubt, 
He  stared  upon  him^  and  cryM  out. 
What  art  ?  my  squire,  or  that  bold  spright 
That  took  his  place  and  shape  to-night  ? 

What  made  thee,  when  they  all  were  gone,  149 
And  none  but  thou  and  I  alone. 
To  act  the  devil,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  hellish  fear  ? 

Quoth  he,  I  knew  your  constant  rate. 
And  frame  of  spirit,  too  obstinate. 
To  be  by  me  prevailed  upon,  155 

With  any  motives  of  my  own : 
And  therefore  strove  to  counterfeit 
The  dev'l  a  while,  to  nick  your  wit ; 
The  dev*l,  that  is  your  constant  crony. 
That  only  can  prevail  upon  y e :  1 60 

Else  we  might  still  have  beeti  disputing^ 
And  they  with  weighty  drubs  confuting. 

The  knight,  who  now  began  to  find 
Th*  had  left  the  enemy  behindy 
And  saw  no  farther  harm  remain,  165 

But  feeble  weariness  and  pain  ; 
Perceived  J  by  losing  of  their  way^ 
JW  had  gained  tV  advantage  of  the  day  ; 
And  by  declining  of  the  road^ 
They  had^  by  chance ^  their  rear  made  good  ; 
He  ventured  to  dismiss  his  fear, 171 
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Quoth  he,  It  was  thy  cowardice  185 

That  made  me  from  this  leaguer  rise  ; 
And  when  Vd  half-reduced  the  place^ 
To  quit  it  infamously  base. 

All  this,  quoth  Ralph,  I  did,  *tis  true,      207 
Not  to  preserve  myself,  but  you. 

But  were  our  bones  in  fit  condition  227 

To  reinforce  the  expedition, 
'Tis  now  unseasonable,  and  vain. 
To  think  of  falling  on  again  :  230 

No  martial  project  to  surprize, 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice ; 

*Tis  plain,  you  cannot  now  do  worse,  375 

Than  take  this  out-of-fashion'd  course  ; 
To  hope,  by  stratagem,  to  woo  her. 
Or  waging  battle  to  subdue  her, 

Besides,  encounters  at  the  bar  409 

Are  braver  now  than  those  in  war, 
In  which  the  law  does  execution 
With  less  disorder  and  confusion  ; 

The  law,  that  settles  all  you  do,  43 1 

And  marries  where  you  did  but  woo  : 
That  makes  the  most  perfidious  lover 
A  lady,  that's  as  false,  recover : 
And  if  it  judge  upon  your  side,  435 

Will  soon  extend  her  for  your  bride ; 
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And  put  her  person^  goods,  or  lands. 
Or  which  you  like  best,  ini*  your  hands* 

But  lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation,  483 

T*  expose  their  trade  to  disputation  ; 

And  if  you  follow  their  advice,  499 

In  bills,  and  answers,  and  replies  ; 
They'll  write  a  love-letter  in  chancery, 
Shall  bring  her  upon  oath  to  answer  ye, 
And  soon  reduce  her  to  b*  your  wife, 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life. 

The  knight,  who  us*dvf\\\i  tricks  and  shifts  505 
To  edify,  by  Ralpho^s  gifts. 
But  in  appearance  cryd  him  down. 
To  make  them  better  seem  his  oum, 
(All  plagiaries  constant  course 
Of  sinking,  when  they  take  a  purse,)  510 

Resolv*d  to  follow  his  advice. 
But  kept  it  from  him  by  disguise  ; 
And  after  stubborn  contradiction. 
To  counterfeit  his  own  conviction, 
And  by  transition  fall  upon  51S 

The  resolution  as  his  own. 

Quoth  he.  This  gambol  thou  advisest, 
Is,  of  all  others,  the  unwisest ; 
For  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her. 
There's  nothing  sillier  or  vainer.  520 

5T9»  The  subject  of  law^  of  which  so  much  is  said  in 
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'Tis  but  to  hazard  my  pretence, 

Where  nothing's  certain  but  th'  expense  ; 

To  act  against  myself  y  and  traverse 

My  suit  and  title  to  her  favours. 

And  if  she  should,  which  Heaven  forbid,     5^:^ 

Overthrow  me,  as  thejidler  did  ; 

What  after-course  "have  I  to  take, 

^Gainst  losing  all  I  have  at  stake  ? 

And  yet  I  have  no  other  way,  ."^S? 

But  is  as  difficult  to  play. 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force, 

Is  now  in  vain ;  by  fair  means,  worse  ;  5\0 

But  worst  of  all  to  give  her  over, 

Till  she's  as  desperate  to  recover. 

For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon, 

Until  they're  never  to  be  won. 

But  since  I  have  no  other  course  5\c^ 

But  is  as  bad  l'  attempt,  or  worse ; 

He  that  complies  against  his  will, 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still ; 

Which  he  m*  adhere  to,  yet  disown. 

For  reasons  to  himself  best  known  :  .3oO 

But  'tis  not  to  b'  avoided  now. 

For  Sidrophel  resolves  to  sue  ; 

this  and  the  other  cantos,  has  relation  to  matters  which 
(as  well  as  the  subjects  of  whipping  and  oaths^  as  before 
noticed  J  I  have  reseived. 
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Whom  I  must  atiswer^  or  begin 
Inevitably  Jirst  with  him. 

I,  who  resolve  to  oversee 

No  lucky  opportunity, 

Will  go  to  counsel  to  advise 

Which  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise, 

And  after  long  consideration, 

Have  found  out  one  to  Jit  tK  occasion; 

Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do, 

As  counsellor  and  justice  too. 

And  truly  so,  mo  doubt  he  was, 

A  lawyer  Jit  for  such  a  case. 


567 


670 


575 


Fig.  38. 
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An  old  dull  sot^  who  fold  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  IJridewell-dock, 
At  Westminster  and  llicks's-hall, 
And  Hiccius  Doctius  play*d  in  ail ;  580 

TVherey  in  all  governments  and  fimcs^ 
H^  had  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes^ 
And  usM  to  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining: 

To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs,        691 
For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs ; 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew  ^ 
With  books  and  money  placed  for  shew, 
Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay,  625 

And  for  his  false  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  knight^  with  comely  grace, 
Put  off  his  hat^  to  put  his  case:    . 
JVJiich  he  as  proudly  entertained 
As  th*  other  courteously  strained;  630 

And,  to  assure  him  *twas  not  that 
He  looVdfor  bid, him  put  on's  hat. 

Quoth  he,  There  is  one  Sidrophel, 
Whom  I  have  cudgelled. — Very  well. 

575.  Figure  38  gives  a  view  of  the  lawyer,  whose  pro- 
totype may  be  seen,  if  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  up- 
permost, situate  just  over  the  head  of  Sidrophel,  and  looking 
full  in  the  face  of  Hudibras:  his  books  and  money  lie  at 
his  right-hand  side. 
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And  now  he  brags  f  have  beaten  me ; —       655 

Better  and  better  still,  quoth  he. 

And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a  wall^ 

Where'er  he  meets  me. — Best  of  all. 

'Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken's  oath 

That  /  Tobb'd  Am.— Well  done,  in  troth.    640 

When  K  has  confessed  he  stole  my  cloak^ 

And  pick' d  my  fob  ^  and  what  he  took  ; 

Which  was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang  him. 

And  take  my  goods  again. — Marry,  hang  him. 

Now  whether  I  should  beforehand  6+5 

_  ■ 

Swear  he  robb'd  me; — I  understand; 

Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 

And  trover  for  my  goods ; — Ah  !  whoreson. 

Or  if 'tis  better  to  indite, 

And  bring  him  to  his  trial ; — Right.  650 

Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do, 

And  swear  for  th'  state  against  him : — True. 

Or  whether  he  that  is  defendant, 

In  this  case  has  the  better  end  on't ; 

Who  putting  in  a  new  cross-bill,  655 

May  traverse  th'  action : — Better  still. 

TTien  there's  a  lady  too^ — iVye  marry, 

That's  easily  prov'd  accessary ; 

A  widow,  who,  by  solemn  vows 

Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spouse,  660 

Combined  with  him  to  break  her  word. 

And  has  abetted  all. — Good  Lord  ! 
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SubornM  th'  aforesaid  Sidrophel, 

To  tamper  with  the  dev'l  of  hell ; 

Who  put  me  int*  a  horrid  fear,  665 

Fear  of  my  life, — Make  that  appear. 

Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 

Upon  my  body. — Good  agen. 

And  kept  me  in  a  deadly  fright, 

And  false  imprisonment^  all  night ;  670 

Mean  while  they  robb*d  me,  and  my  horse. 
And  stole  my  saddle, — Worse  and  worse. 
And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 
T'  avoid  a  wretcheder  miscarriage. 

Sir,  quoth  the  lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye,    675 

You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 

As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 

The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim. 

For  if  they've  us*d  you,  as  you  say. 

Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy ;  680 

I  wou'd  it  were  my  case,  I'd  give 

More  than  Til  say,  or  you'll  believe : 

I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse, 

Td  make  her  kneel  for  bett'r  or  worse  ; 

For  matrimony  and  hanging  here,  685 

Soth  go  by  destiny  so  clear. 

That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose^ 

As  cross  I  win,  and  pile  you  loose: 

And  if  I  durst,  I  would  advance 

As  much  in  ready  maintenance,  690 

VOL.    I«  Q 
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As  upon  any  case  Tve  known. 
But  we  that  practise  dare  not  own. 
The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  oflf  men's  hands ; 
'Tis  common  barratry,  that  bears  '  695 

.  Point-blank  an  action  Against  our  earSy  . 
And  crops  them  till  there  is  not  leather^ 
To  stick  a  pin  in,  left  of  either  ; 
For  which,  some  do  the  summer-sault. 
And  o^er  the  bar,  like  tumblers^  vault.  700 

But  you  may  swear  at  any  rate, 
Things  not  in  nature,  for  the  state : 
For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here 
A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear. 
But  make  oath ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,         705 
To  forge  whatever  he  affirms. 

(I  thank  you^,  quoth  the  knights,  for  that^.  .. 
•Because  Uis  to  my  purpose  pat  J — 

And  you  can  want  no  witnesses  725 

To  swear  to  any  thing  you  please. 

For  that,  quoth  he,  let  me  alone ;  735 

W*  have  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own  >* 

698.  On  inspecting  the  prototype  of  the  lawyer,  in  the 
map  of  the  moon,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  angle  of  light 
breaks  in  upon  his  head,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear, 
upon  which  light  there  is  a  dark  mark,  like  a  hole,  which 
gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  ear  being  cut  off. 
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Bred  up  and  tutorM  by  our  teachers. 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers. 

That's  well,  quoth  he,  but  I  should  guess, 
]3y  weighUig  all  advantages^  740 

Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey,  for  a  water- witch  ; 
And  when  y*  have  hanged  the  conjurer ^ 
\ '  have  time  enough  to  deal  with  her« 
1*  th'  int'rim,  spare  for  no  trepans  745 

l[*o  draw  her  neck  into  the  bans; 
Ply  her  with  love- letters,  and  billets, 
And  bait  'em  well  for  quirks  and  quillets, 
With  trains  t'enveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies :  750 

And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines^ 
They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs ; 
And  make  an  artist  understand 
To  copy  out  her  seal  and  hand; 
Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper  7^5 

To  steal  in  something  to  intrap  her  ; 
Till  with  her  worldly  goods  and  body, 
Spitd  of  her  heart,  she  has  endowM  ye : 
Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 

And  when  y  are  furnished  with  all  purveys^  771 

J  shall  be  ready  at  your  service. 

I  would  not  give,  quoth  Hudibras, 

A  straw  to  understand  a  case, 

Q  9 
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Without  the  admirable  skill  775 

To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 

To  vet  By  and  tack^  and  steer  a  cause, 

Against  the  weather-gage  of  laws ; 

And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases^ 

As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces  ^  780 

As  you  have  well  instructed  me. 

For  which  you*  ve  earnd  (here  UisJ  your  fee; — 

1  long  to  practise  your  advice, 

And  try  the  subtle  artifice, 

To  bait  a  letter  as  you  bid ;  78i 

As  not  long  after  thus  he  did : 

For  having  pumped  up  all  his  witj 

Arid  hummed  upon  it^  thus  he  writ. 

782.  Observe  particularly  the  action  of  Hudibras's 
handy  vith  the  likeness  of  a  piece  of  money  in  it,  as  held 
towards  the  lawyer. 
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HUDIBRAS  TO  HIS  LADY. 


1  WHO  was  once  as  great  as  Cdesar, 

Am  now  reduced  to  Nebuchadnezzar ; 

And  from  as  fkm*d  a  conqueror 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war, 

Or  did  his  exercise  in  battle,  6 

By  you  turned  out  to  graze  with  cattle; 

For  since  I  am  deuyd  access 

To  all  my  earthly  happiness. 

Am  fallen  from  the  paradise 

Of  ff  our  good  graces,  and  fair  eyes ;  10 

Lost  to  the  world,  and  you,  Fm  sent 

To  everlasting  banishment ; 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  t*  have  won 

Your  heart,  Ving  dashM,  will  break  my  own. 

Yet  if  you  were  not  so  severe  15 

To  pass  your  doom,  before  you  hear. 
You'll  find,  upon  my  just  defence, 
How  much  y*  have  wrong'd  my  innocence. 
"^  -  -  — - — ( — ' — ' — ' — —' — ' •  ~- 

6.    Alluding  to  his  own  horse  and  to  Ralph's,  of  both 
^\Ach  he  forms  a  part;. 
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That  once  I  made  a  vow  to  you, 

Which  yet  is  unperformed,  'tis  true  ;  20 

But  not  because  it  is  unpaid, 

'Tis  violated,  though  delayed  : 

Or,  if  it  were,  it  is  no  fault, 

So  heinous  as  you'd  have  it  thought ; 

To  undergo  the  loss  of  ears,    •  95 

Like  vulgar,  hackney  perjurers : 

For  there's  a  difference  in  the  case, 

Between  the  noble  and  the  base ; 

It  is  no  scandal,  nor  aspersion,  39 

Upon  a  great  and  noble  person. 
To  say  he  nat' rally  abhorr'd 
Th'  old-fashion'd  trick,  To  keep  his  word  ; 
Though  'tis  perfidiousness  and  shame  ^ 
In  meaner  men  to  do  the  same  : 
For  to  be  able  to  forget,  44 

Is  found  more  useful,  to  the  great. 
Than  gout,  or  deafness,  or  bad  eyes, 
To  make  'em  pass  for  wondrous  wise. 
But  though  the  law,  on  perjurers. 
Inflicts  the  forfeiture  of  ears  ;  60 

It  is  not  just  that  does  exempt 
The  guilty,  and  punish  th'  innocent : 
To  make  the  ears  repair  the  wrong 
Committed  by^  th'  iingovern'd  tongue ; 
And  Jvfhen  one  member  is  forsworn,  > 

Another  to  be  cropt  or  torn. 
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And  if  you  should  ^  as  you  design. 
By  course  of  law,  recover  mme^ 
You*re  like,  if  you  consider  right. 
To  gain  but  little  honour  by't.  60 

For  he  that  for  his  lady*s  sake. 
Lays  down  his  life  or  limbs  at  siake^ 
Does  not  so  much  deserve  her  favour. 
As  he  that  pawns  his  soul  to  have  her. 
This  y*  have  acknovvledgM  1  have  done,         65 
Although  you  now  disdain  to  own ; 
But  senteni^e  what  you  rather  ought 
T*  esteem  good  service,  than  a  fault. 
"  Besides,  oaths  are  not  bound  to  bear 
**  That  lit'ral  sense  the  words  infer ;  70 

But,  by  the  practice  of  the  age. 
Are  to  be  judg*d  how  far  th'  engage. 
"  And  where  the  sense  by  custom's  checked, 
"  Are  found  void,  and  of  none  effect. 
*'  For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  vow,  75 

"  But  just  as  he  sees  others  do ; 
"  Nor  arc  th'  obliged  to  be  so  brittle, 
*'  As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little ; 
*'  For  as  best-temper'd  blades  are  found, 
*'  Before  they  break,  to  bend  quite  round ;      80 
**  So  truest  oaths  are  still  most  tough, 
««  And  though  they  bow,  are  breaking  proof.** 
Then  wherefore  should  they  not  b*  allowM 
In  love  a  greater  latitude  ? 
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For  as  the  law  of  arms  approvei  *  86 

x\ll  ways  to  conquest,  so  should  love's ; 

And  not  be  ty'd  to  true  or  false, 

But  make  that  justest  that  prevails ; 

For  how  can  that  which  is  above 

All  empire,  high  and  mighty  love,  90 

Submit  its  great  prerogative 

To  any  other  pow'r  alive  ? 

Shall  love,  that  to  no  crown  ^ives  plate, 

Become  the  subject  of  a  case  ? 

The  fundamental  law  of  nature  95 

Be  over-ruTd  by  those  made  after  ? 

Commit  the  censure  of  its  cause 

To  any  but  its  own  great  laws  ? 

Love,  that's  the  world's  preservative. 

That  keeps  all  souls  of  things  alive  ;  100 

Controls  the  mighty  pow'r  of  fate, 

And  gives  mankind  a  longer  date ; 

The  life  of  nature,  that  restores. 

As  fast  as  time  and  death  devours  ; 

For  why  should  he  who  made  address,  141 

All  humble  ways,  without  success. 


90.  What  has  been  said  before  in  respect  of  the  reser- 
vation of  the  subjects  of  whippings  oatbs^  and  law,  is  to 
be  understood  also  of  what  the  poet  at  such  length 
observes  upon  love. 
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And  mtt  with  nothing  in  return, 

But  insolence,  affronts,  and  scoru, 

Not  strive  by  wit  to  countermine^  145 

And  bravely  carry  his  design? 

He  who  was  us^d  so  unlike  a  soldier^ 

Slown  up  with  philtres  of  love-powder ; 

And  after  letting  blood  and  purging. 

Condemned  to  voluntary  scourging  ;  \5Q 

Alartnd  with  many  a  horrid  fright. 

And  clawed  by  goblifis  in  the  night ; 

Insulted  on,  reviTd,  and  jeer*d, 

With  rude  invasion  of  his  beard ; 

And  when  your  sex  was  foully  scandal' d,    155 

As  foully  by.  the  rabble  handled ; 

AttackM  by  despicable  foes, 

And  drubbed  with  mean  and  vulgar  blows; 

And,  after  all,  to  be  debarred 

So  much  as  standing  on  his  guard:  160 

When  horses,  being  spurrd  and  prick* d. 

Have  leave  to  kick  for  being  kicked? 

Or  why  ftfaould  you,  whose  mother  wits 

Are  furnishM  with  all  perquisites ; 

B*  allowed  to  put  all  tricks  upon  167 

Our  cully  sex,  and  we  use  none  ? 
We,  who  have  nothing  but  frail  vows 
Against  your  stratagems  t'  oppose.  170 

Or  oaths  more  feeble  than  your  own, 
By  which  we  are  no  less  put  down  ? 
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Voii  woundy  like  Parthians,  while  yo'wfiy. 

And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye  : 

Retire  the  more,  the  inore  we  press j  \7& 

To  draw  us  into  ambushes: 

As  pirates  all  false  colours  wear, 

T*  intrap  th^  unwary  mariner ; 

So  women,  to  surprise  us,  sprciad 

The  borrow' d^ags  of  white  and  red  ;  180 

Display  'em  thicker  on  their  cheeks^ 

Than  their  old  grandmothers^  the  Picts; 

And  raise  more  devils  with  their  looks. 

Than  conjurers*  less  subtle  books : 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intriguesy  1 85 

Jn^tow*rSy  and  curlsy  and  perriwigSy 

Nor  are  those  scandals  I  confessed,  213 

Against  my  will  and  interest. 
More  than  is  daily  done  of  course^  216 

By  all  men,  when  they*re  under  force. 

Nor  am  I  (without  a  precedent,)  227 

The  first  that  on  th*  adventure  went : 

All  mankind  ever  did  of  course. 

And  daily  does  the  same,  or  worse.  230 

For  what  roaiance  can  shew  a  lover, 

That  had  a  lady  to  recover. 

And  did  not  steer  a  nearer  course,  ^ 

To  fall  aboard  in  his  amours  ? 

And  what  at  first  was  held  a  crime,  235 

Has  turned  to  honourable  in  time. 
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To  what  a  height  did  infant  Rome, 
Hy  ravishing  of  women,  come? 
When  men  upon  their  spouses  seiz'd, 
And  freely  marry'd  where  they  pleas'd :       240 
They  ne*er  forswore  themselves,  nor  li'd, 
Nor  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  di*d : 
Nor  took  the  pains  t'  address  and  sue, 
Nor  play'd  the  masquerade  to  woo : 
Disdain'd  to  stay  for  friends*  consents,         245 
Nor  juggled  about  settlements  ; 

But  took-a  wise  and  shorter  course  955 

To  win  the  ladies,  downright  force  ; 

And  justly  made  'cm  prisoners  then. 

As  they  have  often  since,  us  men ; 

With  acting  plays,  and  dancing  jigs, 

The  luckiest  of  all  love's  intrigues.  $60 

And  when  they  had  them  at  their  pleasure. 

Then  talk'd  of  love  and  flames  at  leisure ; 

For  after  matrimony's  over. 

He  that  holds  out  but  half  a  lover, 

Deserves,  for  ev'ry  minute,  more  2fi5 

Than  half  a  year  of  love  before ; 

For  which  the  dames,  in  contemplation 

Of  that  best  way  of  application, 

Prov'd  nobler  wives  than  e'er  were  known, 

By  suit,  or  treaty,  to  be  won  ;  270 

And  such  as  all  posterity 

Could  never  equal,  nor  come  nigh. 
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For  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then. 
That  men  have  right  to  ev*ry  one,  '5!J5 

And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own  : 
And  therefore  men  have  pow*r  to  choose. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  *ti»  apparent,  that  what  course 
Soever  we  take  to  your  amours,  280 

Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 
^Tis  no  injustice,  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course. 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse; 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those  285 

Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

But  I  forget  myself,  and  rove  311 

Beyond  th*  instructions  of  my  love. 
Forgive  me,  fair,  and  only  blame 
TK  extravagancy  of  lay  flame. 
Since  'tis  too  much,  at  once  to  shew  315 

Excess  of  love  and  temper  too. 
AH  I  have  said  that's  bad,  and  true. 
Was  never  meant  to  aim  at  you  ; 
Who  have  so  sovereign  a  controul 
O'er  that  poor  slave  ofyours^  my  soul:  320 


Sll.    The  terms  rove  and  ej^travagancy  have  relation 
to  the  moon  considered  anciently  as  a  planet 
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That  rather  than  to  forfeit  you^ 

Has  venturd  loss  of  heaven  too; 

Both  with  an  equal  pow'r  possest, 

To  render  all  that  serve  you  blest : 

But  none  like  him^  who^s  destind  either       S35 

To  have^  or  lose  you^  both  together. 

And  if  you^ll  but  this  fault  release, 

(For  so  it  must  be,  since  you  please,) 

rU  pay  down  all  that  vow,  and  more, 

Which  you  commanded,  and  I  swore,  330 

And  expiate  upon  my  skin 

Th*  arrears  in  fiill  of  all  my  sin. 

For  'tis  but  just  that  1  should  pay 

Th*  accruing  penance  for  delay, 

Which  shall  he  done^  until  it  move  335 

Your  equal  pity,  and  your  love. 

The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
BelievM  heM  brought  her  to  his  whistle ; 
And  read  it  like  a  jocund  lover, 
With  great  applause  t'  himself,  twice  over :  340 


338.  As  Hudihras's  finger  is  in  the  attitude  of  beckon- 
ing (implied  by  the  term  brought  her)  so  are  his  lips  in 
that  of  whistling. 

339*  The  letter,  before  it  is  sealed,  may  be  referable  to 
that  quadrangular  portion  of  light  in  the  moon  intercepted 
between  Hudibras's  face  and  Sidrophel's.  If  the  knight 
leads  his  letters  only  twice  over,  and  not  three  times 
according  to  the  three  outlines^  of  which  (as  before  ob- 
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Subscribed  his  name^  but  at  a  fit 

And  humble  distance^  to  his  wit; 

And  dated  it  with  wondrous  art, 

Giv*n  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart : 

Then  seaVd  it  with  his  coat  of  love,  3\5 

A  smoking  faggot^ — and  above^ 

Upon  a  scroll, — I  burn  and  weep,  ■ 

And  near  it, — For  her  ladyship ; 

fltrved^)  bis  face  may  be  considered  as  composed  ;  it  may 
be  because  only  two  of  those  three  outlines  are  directly 
turned  towards  the  space  of  light  which  has  been  con- 
ceived to  be  the  prototype  of  the  letter. 

34).  The  subscription  of  his  name^  may  possibly  refer 
only  to  the  general  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  brass  (hue  de 
brass)  exhibifed  by  the  whole  of  the  moon ;  or  it  may  have 
a  particular  reference  to  those  characters^  which  being 
situate  just  before  his  face,  and  therefore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  paper,  (viz.  at  a  humble  distance)  have  a  general  like- 
ness to  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
DDoon^  are  of  the  colour  of  brass. 

344.  The  letter,  when  folded  and  sealed,  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  lozenge-shaped  portion  of  shadow  near  the 
knight's  heart.  It  has  a  round  spot  of  light  upon  it^  in 
the  place  of  the  seal,  contiguous  to  other  paler  lights 
which  may  be  conceived  to  resemble  a  smoking  faggot. 

347.  The  scroll  above  I  conceive  to  be  referable  to 
that  ray  of  light  which  strikes  across  the  knight*s  face^an'd 
which  may  be  fancied  to  be  either  a  flame  of  fire  or  a 
tear  from  his  eye* 
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Of  all  her  sex  most  excellent^ 
These  to  her  gentle  hand  present*  3^0 

IThen  gave  it  io  his  faithful  squire. 
With  lessons  how  t*  observe  and  eye  her. 
She  first  considered  which  was  better, 
Td  send  it  back^  or  burn  the  letter. 
But  guessing  that  it  might  inxport,  355 

Though  nothing  else,  at  least  her  sporty 
She  opeud  itj  and  read  it  out. 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  Jlout : 
Resolved  to  ufiswer  it  in  kind^ 
And  thus  peribrm'd  what  she  desiga'd«         S60 


THE 

LADY'S  ANSWER 

TO  THE 

KNIGHT. 


THAT  you  re  a  beast,  and  turnd  to  grassy 
^Ts  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was, 
At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know, 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 
When  both  your  sword  and  spurs  were  won     5 
In  combat  by  an  Amazon  ; 
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That  sward  that  did,  like  fate ,  determine 

Th*  inevitable  death  of  vermin  ; 

And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows. 

But  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  cou>8  ;  10 

By  Trulla  was  in  single  fight, 

Disarmed,  and  wrested  from  its  knight, 

Your  heels  degraded  of  your  spurs. 

And  in  the  stocks  close  prisoners  : 

"Where  still  they'd  lain,  in  base  restraint,         15 

If  I,  in  pity  of  your  complaint. 

Had  not,  on  honourable  conditions. 

Released  *em  from  the  worst  of  prisons  ; 

And  what  return  that  favor  met. 

You  cannot,  though  you  would,  forget ;         20 

When  being  free,  you  strove  t'  evade 

The  oaths  you  had  in  prison  made ; 

Forswore  yourself,  and  first  deny'd  it, 

JBut  after  own'd  and  justify'd  it : 

And  when  y'  had  falsely  broke  one  vow,         95 

AbsolvM  yourself  by  breaking  two. 

For  while  you  sneakingly  submit, 

And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet, 

DiscouragM  by  your  guilty  fears. 

To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears  :  20 

And  doubting  'twas  in  vain  to  sue. 

You  claim  as  boldly  as  your  due  ; 

Declare  that  treachery  and  force. 

To  deal  with  us,  is  tJi  only  course ; 
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We  ha^e  n6  title  n6r  pretence  35 

To  body,  soul,  of  cooscieiice  ; 
But  ought  to  fall  to  that  man^s  share 
That  claims  us  for  his  proper  wafe. 
These  are  the  motives,  which,  t'idduce 
Or  fright  us  into  love,  you  use.  40 

A  pretty  new  way  of  gallanting, 
IBetween  soliciting  and  ranting; 
JLiike  sturdy  beggars,  that  intreat 
or  charity  at  once,  and  threat, 
ut  since  you  undertake  to  prove  45 

our  own  propriety  in  love, 

if  we  were  but  lawful  prize 
n  war,  between  two  enemies  ; 
r  forfeitures,  which  every  lover, 
"That  would  but  sue  for,  might  recover ;         50 
T[t  is  not  hard  to  understand 
The  myst'ry  of  this  bold  demand  : 
That  cannot  at  our  persons  aim^ 
But  something  capable  of  claim. 

'Tis  not  those  paltry  counterfeit  55 

French  stonesy  which  in  our  eyes  you  set. 
But  our  right  diamonds^  that  inspire 
And  set  your  am'rous  hearts  on  fire  : 


55.     Observe,  with  regard  to  ihis  and  the  following 
^ines,  the  prototype  of  the  widow,  as  drawn  in  figure  23, 
^nte. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Nor  can  those  false  St.  Martirts  beads 

Which  on  our  lips  if  on  lay  for  reds^  60 

And  make  us  wear  like  Indian  dames, 

Add  fewel  to  your  scorching  flames  ; 

But  those  trite  rubies  of  the  rock^ 

Which  in  our  cabinets  ice  lock. 

'Tis  not  those  orient  pearls^  our  teeth^  65 

That  you  are  so  transported  with  ; 

But  those  we  wear  about  our  necks,. 

Produce  those  amorous  effects. 

Nor  is't  those  threads  of  gold,  our  hair. 

The  perriwigs  you  make  us  wear  ;  70 

But  those  bright  guineas  in  our  chests. 

That  light  the  wild-fire  in  your  breasts. 

These  love-tricks  Tve  been  vers'd  in  so, 

That  all  their  sly  intrigues  I  know, 

And  can  unriddle  by  their  tones,  75 

Their  mystic  cabals,  and  jargons  ; 

Can  tell  what  passions  by  their  sounds, 

Pine  for  the  beauties  of  my  grounds. 

What  raptures  fond  and  amorous, 

O'  th*  charms,  and  graces  of  my  house  ;  <80 

What  ecstasy,  and  scorching  flame. 

Burns  for  my  money,  in  my  name ; 

What  from  th'  unnatural  desire 

To  beasts  and  cattle  takes  itsfir^  ; 

What  tender  sigh  and  trickling  tear,  8;5 

Longs  for  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
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And  languisliing  transports  are  fond 
Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond. 

These  are  th*  attracts  which  most  men  fall 
Enamour'd,  at  first  sight,  withal ;  90 

To  these  th*  address  with  serenades. 
And  court  with  balls  and  masquerades, 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Y'  have  suiferM  for  their  loves,  in  vain  ; 
I  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy,  9^ 

To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy  ; 
That  all  your  oaths  and  labour  lost, 
They'll  ne'er  turn  ladies  of  the  post. 
This  is  not  meant  to  disapprove 
Your  judgment  in  your  choice  of  love  ;        100 
Which  is  so  wise,  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  study  *t  as  au  art ; 
For  love  should,  like  a  deodand. 
Still  fall  to  th' owner  of  the  land  ; 
And  where  there's  substance  for  its  ground,  105 
Cannot  but  be  more  firm  and  sound 
Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis 
Of  airy  virtue,  wit,  and  graces ; 
Which  is  of  such  thin  subtilty. 
It  steals  and  creeps  in  at  the  eye.  1 10 

And,  as  it  can't  endure  to  stay. 
Steals  out  again,  as  nice  a  wjy. 

But  love,  that  its  extraction  owns 
From  solid  gold,  and  precious  stones, 

b2 


Must,  like  it^  shiniAg  pttreoits,  prov^e  1 13 

As  solid,  9J^d  as  glorious  Ipve. 

Hence  'tis,  you  h^ve  hq  way  t'  express 

Our  charms  and  graces,  but  by  these  : 

For  what  are  lips,  and  eyes,  and  teeth, 

Which  beauty  invades  and  conquers  with,    120 

But  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds, 

With  which,  as  philtres,  Ipve  coomgnds  ? 

This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove, 
In  managing  their  children's  love ; 
That  force  'em  t'  intermarry  qnd  wed,  125 

As  if  th'  were  btir'ing  of  the  d^d. 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  gfave, 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have ; 
And  when  the  settlement's  in  force, 
Take  all  the  rest,  for  better  or  worse :  ISO 

These  are  the  virtues ,  in  whose  name  185 

A  right  to  all  the  world  you  claim^ 

And  boldly  challenge  a  dominion^ 

In  grace  and  nature,  o*er  all' women; 

Of  whom  no  less  will  satisfy, 

Tha7i  all  the  sex,  your  tyranny.  190 


•0m 


187.  This  and  the  following  lines  have  regard  to  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize^ 
but  which^  from  the  similarity  of  its  periodical  appearances, 
would  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  the  naoon's 
changes. 
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Although  yoii^ll  find  it  a  hard  province, 
With  all  your  crrfty  frauds  and  covins, 
To  govern  stich  a  numerous  crew, 
Who,  one  by  one,  now  govern  you  : 
For  if  you  all  were  Solomons,  195 

lid  wise  and  gteat  as  he  was  once, 
ou*Il  find  they're  able  to  subdile 
( .As  they  did  him)  and  baffle  yoii. 

And  if  you  ate  imposed  upon, 
'T*i8  by  your  own  teihptation  done :  300 

'Dliat  with  your  ignorance  invite, 
A.xid  teach  us  how  to  use  the  slight. 
For  when  we  nnd  y*  are  still  more  taken 
^iih  false  attrdtti  of  your  oWn  making, 
Stoear  thufs  a  rdse,  and  that  a  stone^  905 

^ike  sots^  to  us  that  laid  it  on ; 
A^nd  what  we  did  but  slightly  prime, 
Most  ignorantly  daub  in  rhyme ; 
^oufotee  us^  in  out  own  defences^ 
^o  copy  beams  and  influences ;  710 

*  o  lay  perfecfibiis  on'  the  graces, 
And  draw  attrdcts  upon  outfaces ; 
And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit, 
^ouT  own  false  jeitils  counterfeit: 


!>       8O4.    Thig  isbnid  anibiig  many  other  allusions,  to  the 
;     OMHja'g  only  sKiriidg  by  a  boirbwefd  ligti t'. 
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For,  by  the  practice  of  those  artSj  215 

We  gain  a  greater  share  of  hearts^ 

And  those  deserve  in  reason  most, 

That  greatest  pains  and  study  cost : 

For  great  perfections  are,  like  heaven ^ 

Too  rich  a  present  to  be  giv'n.  220 

Nor  are  those  master-strokes  of  beauty 

To  be  performed  without  hard  duty : 

Which,  when  they're  nobly  done,  and  well, 

The  simple  natural  excel. 

How  fair  and  sweet's  the  planted  rose,  225 

Beyond  the  wild  in  hedges  grows ; 

For,  without  art^  the  noblest  seeds 

Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds. 

How  dull  and  rugged,  ere 'tis  ground 

And  polish'd,  looks  a  diamond  ?  gsCT 

Though  paradise  were  e'er  so  fair, 

It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 

The  tchole  worlds  without  art  and  dress, 

Would  he  hut  one  great  wilderness  ; 

And  mankind  hut  a  savage  herd^  335 

For  all  that  nature  hds  conferred. 

This  does  but  rough^hew^  and  design^ 

Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine. 

Though  women  first  were  made  for  men, 

Yet  men  were  made  for  them  agen  :  840 

For  when  (outwitted  by  his  wife) 

Man  first  turn'd  tenant  but  for  life  : 
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If  women  had  not  intervened. 

How  soon  had  mankind  had  an  end ! 

And  that  it  is  in  being  yet,  S45 

To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt. 

And  where's  your  liberty  of  choice, 

And  our  unnatural  No  voice  ? 
Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast, 

And  falsely  usurpM,  or  vainly  lost^  250 

Is  now  our  right ;  to  whose  creation 

You  owe  your  happy  restoration. 

And  if  we  had  not  weighty  cause 

To  not  appear  in  making  laws, 

We  could,  id  spite  of  all  your  tricks,  255 

And  shallow,  formal  politics, 

M^orce  you  our  managements  £  ohey^ 

^s  we  to  yours  fin  shew  J  give  way. 

Hence  'tis,  that  while  you  vainly  strive  • 

T'  advance  your  high  prerogative,  960 

You  basely,  after  all  your  braves. 

Submit^  and  own  yourselves  our  slaves ; 

And  'cause  we  do  not  make  it  knowB, 

Nor  publicly  our  interests  own. 

Like  sots,  suppose  we  have  no  shares  S65 

In  ord'ring  you  and  your  affairs  : 

When  all  your  empire  and  commaTtd, 

You  havtfrom.  us  at  second  hand  ,- 


k 


.  * 


As  if  a  pilo  /,  that  appeari^ 

To  sit  still  Gflly  while  he  steers,  370 

And  does  not  make  a  noise  and  stir, 

Like  ev*ry  common  mariner, 

Knew  nothing  of  the  card  n^r  starj 

And  did  not  guide  the  man  cfwa^y  : 

Nor  we,  because  we  don't  appear  275 

In  councils,  do  not  govern  there: 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prester  John^ 

Whose  person  none  dares  lopk  upoo, 

But  is  preservM  in  pioae  disguise 

From  b'ing  made  cheap  to  vulgar  ^es^         380 

W*  enjoy  as  large  a  power  unseen, 

To  govern  him,  as  he  does  men : 

And  in  the  right  of  auv  Pope  Joan, 

Make  emp'tors  at  piur  feet  fall  downt ; 

Or  Joan  de  Pucers  bi^aver  name,  385 

Our  right  to  arix^  and  cojndiuct  claim ; 

Who,  though  a  spinst^^  yet  was  able 

To  serv:e  France  for  a.  gmnd  constable. 

fVe  make  cmd  execute^  ait  law^ 
Can  judge  the  ju%es<  and  the  cause ;  390 


269,  289;  §^9.  In  ill«sj;ratipn  of  the  i^^^pipg  of  (bese 
lines,  I  shall  merely  quote  thje  folIowing^  passage  ffom 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  concerning  the  moon : — **  hand  scio  an 
omnium  qus  in  ccelo  pernosci  potaenint  magistra.'' 
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Prescribe  all  rules  of  right  or  wrong, 
*To  th*  long  robe,  and  the  longer  tongue ; 
^Gainst  which  the  world  has  no  defence, 
3But  our  more  powerful  eloquence. 
^e  manage  things  of  greatest  weight  99^ 

Jn  all  the  world's  affairs  of  state, 
Are  ministers  of  war  and  peace, 
That  sway  all  nations  how  we  please. 
We  rule  all  churches  and  their  flocks, 
Heretical  and  orthodox,  300 

-And  are  the  heavenly  vehicles 
CD'  th*  spirits^  in  all  cx^nventicles  : 
y  us  is  all  commerce  and  trade 
mprov'd^  and  managed,  and  decayed; 
^or  nothing  can  go  oflf  so  well,  305 

^or  bears  that  price,  as  what  we  sclL 
"We  rule  in  ev'ry  public  meeting, 

And  make  men  do  what  we  judge  f)ttL«g  ; 

Are  magistrates  in  all  great  towns, 

Where  men  do  nothiffig,  but  wea*  gowasw      310 

We  make  the  man  of  war  strike  sail. 

And  to  our  braver  comduct  veil, 

And,  when  h\bas  ehas'd  hi«  enemies, 

Submit  to  us  upon  his  kneeB. 


im0immmmm»0m 


■"  303.  This  regards  the  inilueBce  which  the  tides,  inti- 
Diately  connected  with  the  ehaogefl  ef^  the  mooir,  are  well 
known  to  have  upon  commerciall  affairs. 
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Is  there  an  oflBcer  of  state,  315 

Untimely  rais'd,  or  magistrate. 

That's  haughty  and  imperious  ? 

He*s  but  a  journeyman  to  us  : 

That  as  he  gives  us  cause  to  do't, 

Can  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out.  320 

We  are  your  guardians,  that  increase, 
Or  waste  your  fortunes  how  we  please  ; 
And,  as  you  humour  us,  can  deal 
In  all  your  matters,  ill  or  well. 

*Tis  we  that  can  dispose  alone,  325 

Whether  your  heirs  shall  be  your  own, 
To  whose  int^ity  you  must. 
In  spite  of  all  your  caution,  trust ; 
And  Mess  you  fly  beyond  the  seas, 
Can  fit  you  with  what  heirs  we  please  ;       '330 
And  force  you  t'  own  'em,  though  begotten 
By  French  valets,  or  Irish  footmen. 
Nor  can  the  rigorousest  course 
Prevail,  unless  to  make  us  worse  ; 
Who  still  the  harsher  we  are  us'd,  335 

Are  farther  off  firom  b*ing  reduc'd : 
And  scorn  t'  abate,  for  any  ills. 
The  least  punctilios  of  our  wills. 
Force  does  but  whH  our  wits  t*  ^ppfy 
ArtSy  bom  mth  us^/or  remedy  ;  S4Q 

Which  all  your  politics,  as  yet. 
Have  ne'er  been  able  to  defeat : 
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For  when  y*  have  try'd  all  sorts  of  ways. 

What /bo/5  d'we  make  of  you  in  plays  ? 

While  all  the  favours  we  afford,  345 

Are  but  to  girt  you  with  the  sword, 

To  fight  our  battles  in  our  steads, 

And  haiie  your  brains  beat  out  o'  your  heads; 

Encounter,  in  despite  of  nature. 

And  Jight  at  once  with ^ fire  and  water,  350 

With  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms,  and  seas. 

Our  pride  and  vanity  t*  appease ; 

Kill  one  another,  and  cut  throats. 

For  our  good  graces,  and  best  thoughts  ; 

To  do  your  exercise  for  honour,  355 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  the  sooner  ; 

Or  crack' d,  as  learnedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  never  to  be  known : 

And  still  appear  the  more  industrious, 

The  more  your  projects  are  preposterous ;      360 

To  square  the  circle  of  the  arts. 

And  run  stark  mad  to  shew  your  parts ; 

Expound  the  oracle  of  laws, 

And  turn  them  which  way  we  see  cause ; 

Be  our  solicitors  and  agents,  365 

And  stand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  these  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 
You  vainly  boast,  to  cry  down  ours ; 
And  what  in  real  value's  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting :  370 
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Because  yourselves  are  terrify*d, 
And  stoop  to  one  another's  pride ; 
Believe  we  have  as  little  wit 
To  be  outhectorM  and  submit : 
By  your  example,  lose  that  right 
JHf  treaties,  whieh  we  gairtd  in  fight : 
And  terriiy'd  iftto  an  awe, 
Pass  on  ourselves  a  Salique  la^^ : 
Or,  as  some  nations  use,  give  place. 
And  truckle  to  your  mighty  race. 
Let  men  usufp  iK  urijust  domi^idn, 
As  if  ihey  were  the  better  women. 


S73 
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THE 


ELEPHANT 


IN  THE 


MOON. 


A  learn'd  society  of  late, 
The  glory  of  a  foreign  state. 


«•* 


ELEPHANT  IN  THE  MOON, 

1.    If  the  methoc)  of  explainiog  Hudibras,  resorted  to  in 

Xhe  preceding  pa^t  of  this  volume^  be  subject  to  any  donbt, 

that  doubt  will  be  removed  od  a  perusal  of  a  few  notes 

upon  another  Poem,  attributed  to  the  same  Samuel  Butler, 

the  received  author  of  Hudibras.    This  Poem^  in  no  degree 

less  ingenious  than  Hudibras  itself^  is  the  Elephant  in  the 

iMj^QQu,  written^  as  it  is  said,  in  satire  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  the  day.    The  way  in  which  the  satire  operates^  is  by 

•imputing  the  fruits  of  their  lucubrations  to  the  influence  of 

lunaqy,  under  which  idea  I  shall  enter  upon  an  illustration 

of  the  poem  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 

throw  light  upon  Hudibras. 

%.    \i,  as  will  presently  be  seen^  the  characters  of  this 

Po^m  are  to  be  traced  to  the  moon^  that  will  sufficiently 

explain  the  epithet  foreign,  as  the   moon's  brightness 

accounts  for  the  term  glory.       ^ 
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Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night, 

To  search  the  moon  hy  her  own  light; 

To  take  an  inventory  of  all  6 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surveyors  stole  a  shire  :  10 

T'  observe  her  country,  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted ; 

And  make  the  proper'st  observations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations, 

If  the  society  should  incline  15 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 

For  which  they  chose  a  time  asjitting^ 

Wheny  at  ihefull^  her  radiant  light 

And  influence  too  were  at  their  height.  20 

10.  Several  of  the  characters  introduced  in  the  poem 
of  liudibras^  are  brought  into  action  in  this  poem  also; 
this  arrangement  may  be  easily  understood^  if,  instead  of 
a  cudgel^  a  whip,  or  a  sword^  conceived  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  characters  in  the  former^  we  now  suppose  them 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  telescope  in  their  hands.  We 
are  now,  indeed^  to  fancy  the  prototypes  of  those  different 
characters  in  the  moon,  to  be  themselves  employed  in  look- 
ing, at  the  moon,  where^  in  fact^  the  tenth  line  insinuates 
them  to  be  stationed. 
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And  now  ihe  lofty  tube,  the  scale 

With  which  they  heaven  itself  assail, 

fVas  mounted  full  against  the  moon 

And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on, 

Impatient  who  should  have  the  honour  25 

To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 

Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 

ApprovM  the  most  profound  and  wise 

To  solve  impossibilities  50 

Advancing  gravely  to  apply 

To  th*  optic  glass  his  judging  eye, 

Cry'd,  strange  l-^then  reinf ore  d  his  sight 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might. 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow  35 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  ; 

When  all  tlie  rest  began  to  admire. 

And,  like  a  train  from  him  took  fire, 

27.     The  first  member  of  the  society  noticed  by  the 

^oet  has  precisdy  the   same  prototype  as  Sidrophel  in 

^udibras^  whose  position  in  the  moon  has  been  already 

pointed  out  in  the  note  on  his  figure^  numbered^  ante^  S5> 

to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader :  he  has  only  to  suppose 

the  moon  itsdf  to  be  the  object  now  observed,  iubtead  of  a 

star. 

38.  On  the  head  of  this  first  character  are  those  streaks 
of  light,  before  pointed  out  on  various  occasions,  which, 
being  now  supposed  to  resemble  a  train  of  gunpowder 
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Surprised  with  wonder,  bcforeband. 

At  what  they  did  not  undierstand,  40 

Cry*d  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  wa»  they  wonder'd  at  ? 

Quoth  he,  tJC  inhabitants  o  th\moony — 
Who  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon, 
Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground,  45 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round,    . 
(In  which  at  once  they  fortiftf 
Against  the  sun  and  th'  enemy) 
Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there^ 
Because  their  people's  civiller  SO 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 
To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 
Caird  Privolvans,  with  whom  they  am 
Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies^  highly  enrag^d^  55 

Are  in  a  bloodtfjight  engag*dj 
And  nhany  fall  on  both  sides  slaiuy 
As  by  the  glass  *tis  clear  and  plain  : 
Look  qilickly  then,  that  every  one 
May  see  thejlght  before  'tis  done.  60 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admirdj  and  famous  far  and  near^ 

fired;  are  connected^  directly  or  indirectly^  with  all  the  other 
light  parts  of  the  mooD. 
Gl.    The  second  member  of  the  society  is  drawn  in 
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As  one  of  singular  invention 
But  universal  cqpiprehension^ 
Apply  d  one  eye  and  half  a  nose^ 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close : 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove,  and  publish  in  a  book 


65 


Fig.  39. 


^^aving  the  same  prototype  as  Cerdon,  in  Hud ibras  (drawn, 
^ntCy  in  figure  21);  by  a  reference  to  which  prototype 
in  the  moon,  his  spectacles  may  be  easily  traced  there, 
as  mentioned  in  line  76;  and  he  is  called  great  (6l 
and  79,)  because  his  person  occupies  the  whole  of  the  sha- 
dows of  the  moon.  The  star-like  explosion  of  light,  so 
often  noticed,  may  be  easily  imagined  to  resemble  a  book, 
(as  in  line  68,)  with  a  hand,  (in  shadow,)  resting  or  writing 
upoQ  it  with  a  pen,  (in  light). 

VOL.  I.  S 
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That  men^  whose  natural  eyes  are  out^ 

May^  hy  more  powerful  artj  be  brought  70 

To  see  with  th'  efnpty  holes^  as  plain 

As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again ; 

And  if  they  chanced  to  fail  of  those ^ 

To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose^ 

As  clearly  ^t  may,  by  those  that  wear  75 

But  spectacles,  be  made  appear. 

By  which  both  senses  being  united, 

Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 

This  great  man  having  Jix^d  both  sights 

To  view  the  formidable  fights,  SO 

Observed  his  best,  and  then  cry*d  out ; 

The  battle  *s  desperately  fought ; 

Hie  gallant  Subvohani  rally. 

And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sally 

Upon  the  stubborn  enemy ^  S5 

Who  now  begin  to  rout  andjly. 

Thesfe  silly  ranting  Privolvans 

Have  every  summer  their  campaigns. 


88.  If  the  moon  be  observed  with  a  telescope  in  the 
summertime,  there  will  appear  a  sort  of  motion  all  over 
ber  surface,  which  may  be  assimilated  to  the  motion  of 
bubbles  of  soap-suds  blown  in  a  bason.  These  objects  in 
apparent  motion  constitute  the  Privolvans  and  Subvolvani, 
whom  the  poet  describes  jas  being  engaged  in  so  fierce  a 
•  contest;  which  contest,  in  a  more  enlarged  view,  has 
regard  to  the  opposition  subsisting  between  the  difierent 
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And  muster^  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  an4  of  Bloody bones^  90 

As  numerous  as  Soland  geese 
r  th*  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand^ 
Until  the  longM-for  winter^s  come,  95 

And  then  return  in  triumph  honae, 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th'  year  in  lies, 
And  vapouring  of  their  victories. 
From  the  old  Arcadians  they're  believed 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  derived,  100 

And  whe7i  her  orb  teas  new  created 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid, 
I     ■II     ■ '      ■      .1 .    .  .  ■■■    i>  y. .  —  ■■  •  ».■•■■■■ — ■ —       ■■  ' 

quarters  of  the  moon,  and  the  alternate  victory  and  defeat, 
or  ascendency  and  depression  of  those  quarters,  arising 
from  her  librations;  which  ixre  the  subject  of  so  much 
humorous  poetry  in  Hudibras.  The  epithet  silly y  in  line 
86>  points  to  idiotism,  or  lunacy,  as  connected  with  the 
moon. 

90.  If  the  figure  of  Cerdon,  (drawn  ante,  No.  21,)  be 
turned  upside  down,  in  addition  to  the  face  of  Colon,  which 
it  will  then  exhibit  fronting  the  left  hand,  there  may  be 
seen,  fronting  to  the  right,  an  accurate  resemblance  of  a 
han>aa  skull,  alluded  to  occasionally  in  Hudibras,  and 
frequently  in  the  ensuing  volumes. 

S  2 
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Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring       105 

To  civil  life  hut  fiddling^ 

They  still  retain  the  antique  course 

A?id  custom  of  their  ancestors^ 

And  always  sing  andjiddle  to 

Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do.  1 IQ 

While  thus  the  learned  man  entertains 

The  assembly  with  the  Privolvans, 

Another  of  as  great  renoton 

And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon^ 

That  understood  her  various  soils,  H5 

And  which  produc'd  best  genet-moyles, 

And  in  the  register  of  fame 

Had  enter  d  his  Imig  living  name^ 

< 

106  and  lOQ.  These  lines  refer  to  the  likeness  of  a 
fiddle  in  the  moon,  as  drawn  in  the  hand  of  Crowdero 
(fig.  14,  ante).  The  singing  regards  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 

110.  This  line  contains  a  strong  allusion  to  the  pre- 
ponderances or  librations  of  the  mOon,  as  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  the  88th  line. 

1 13.  The  third  member  of  the  society  is'drawn  in  fig. 
40,  together  with  the  elephant,  the  object  of  his  discovery, 
situate  in  the  moon  at  the  <  nd  of  the  prototype  of  bis 
telescoj>e.  It  is  the  same  character  as  constituted  the 
goddess  Fame  in  Hudibras,  (drawn  ante,  fig.  25,)  to  which 
there  set  ms  to  be  an  allusion  hy  the  mention  of  great 
renown  in  this  line,  and  of  Fame  herself  in  line  117.     She 
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After  he  had  par*  d  long  and  hard 

T'  tK  engine^  gave  a  start  and  stard —         120 

Quoth  he,  a  stranger  sight  appears 

Than  e^ er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres : 

A  wonder  more  unparallel'd, 

Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld : 

An  elephant  from  one  of  those  .125 

Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose, 

And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 

Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 

Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  uSj 

Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'imboss ;       ISO 


is  situate^  in  strong  lights  on  the  south  side  of  the  moon, 
facing  the  norths  and  with  her  head  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  north. 

Fig.  40.  . 
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It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great j 
Than  e  er  was  hred  in  Afric  yet^ 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought        135 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought. 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece, 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece)  140 

To  prove  what  this  illustrious  person 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisfy'd  us  all 
Of  the  Privolvans'  original. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon,  145 

Though  we  had  now  discovered  none. 
Is  easily  made  manifest. 
Since,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  \M 

And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hord. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stor'd : 
And  lithe  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
"Tis  consequent  she  should  bring  forth  155 

Far  irreater  beasts  too  than  the  earth 


«»■ 


loO.     Alludinc  to  the  different  beasts  in  the  zodiac. 
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(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 

Of  all  our  greatest  discoverers)  ; 

And,  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there 

Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  th*  fight, 
And  every  man  with  equal  care 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share, 
Proud  of  his  interest  in  the  glory 
Of  so  miraculous  a  story  ; 
When  one  who  for  his  excellence 
In  heightening  words  and  shadowing  sense^ 


160 


165 


167.     The  fourth  member  of  the  society  is  exhibited  in 

Fig.  41. 


as  composed  of  lights  about  the  centre   of  the  moon 
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And  magnifying  all  he  writ 

With  curious  microscopic  wit^  170 

Was  magnify^  d  himself  no  less 

In  home  and  foreign  colleges^ 

Began,  transported  with  the  twang 

Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue.  * 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends,  175 

This  great  discovery  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains, 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains: 
For^  by  this  sole  phenomenon^ 
JVe've  gotten  ground  upon  the  nioon^  180 

And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 
To  carry  this  most  virtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  every  star. 
And  plant  th'  artillery  of  our  tubes  185 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 


facing  the  noiih,  (the  north  being  placed  on  the  right 
hand,)  and  with  liis  head  to  the  left  hand  of  the  north :  the 
shadow  which  was  the  prototype  of  Hudibras's  (folded) 
ktter  to  his  mistress,  is,  in  the  hand  of  this  figure,  a 
microscope.  His  large  nose  is  such  an  one  as  a  roau* 
might  have  who  is  given  to  speak  through  his  nose,  which 
may  be  alluded  to,  perhaps,  by  the  terms  twang  and  trillo^ 
in  line  ]73. 
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To  stretch  our  victories  beyond 

Th*  extent  of  planetary  ground, 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns, 

Upon  the  fix*d  stars'  vast  dimensions,  ^90 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago, 

Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do,) 

And  prove  if  they  are  other  suns 

As  some  have  held  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empyreum,  195 

From  vi^hence  those  bright  effluvias  come 

Like  flames  of  fire  ^  as  others  guess. 

That  shine  i   iK  tnouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  v^^e  have  achieved. 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  believ'd,  200 

Aijd  have  no  more  our  best  designs. 

Because  they're  ours,  believ'd  ill  signs. 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosos  205 

Prove  arguments  for  coiSee-houses  ; 


195.  The  raeniion  of  windows,  effluvias,  flames^  &c. 
^nade  in  the  passage  intercepted  between  this  line  and  ^he 
'2^th,  may  relate  to  different  resemblances,  which  the 
prototype  of  the  character  explained  in  the  last  note 
exhibits,  one  of  which,  the  elder-stick  is  introduced,  by 
way  of  example,  in  figure  41.  The  skull  alluded  to  in 
^19  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  note  on  line  90. 
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Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  telief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong ;  210 

Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

Be  charged  upon  the  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i'  th*  wrong  ; 

Nor  new  invented  chariots  draw  213 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law  ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse, 

To  turn  them  into  mongrel  curs, 

Make  them  suspect  our  sculls  are  brittle^ 

And  hold  too  much  wit  or  too  little  ;  330 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  save  the  leather 

Of  schoolboys^  breeches  from  the  rod^ 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  discovery's  enough  235 

To  take  all  former  scandals  off — 

But  since  the  world's  incredulous 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us*, 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  and  worst  experiments,  230 

(As  if  they*  were  destined  to  miscarry 

In  consort,  try'd  or  solitary,) 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again, 
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I^et  u^  as  cautiously  contrive  S35 

*o  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  every  one  can  swear 

Our*  eyes  tUemselves  have  seen  appear^ 

rhsit  when  we  publish  the  account^ 

^€  all  may  take  our  oaths  upont.  S40 

^fiis  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 

^gT'^^eed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument^ 

^^^^for  the  general  satisfaction 

Fo  jprint  it  in  the  next  Transaction. 

■o«e  t  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up  245 

^^-is  strange  memoir  o*  tV  telescope^ 

^'^^^  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance 

^^^eld  the  elephant  advance^ 

236.     Observe  the  action  of  the  character  now  in  ques- 
tion,    SIS  in  the  attitude  of  writing. 

440.     The  term  oaths  here  conveys  the  same  allusion  as 

ibeloug  tirades  upon  them  in  Hudibras.     See  the  note  in 

tklsgthpage  of  this  volume^  and  for  oath  there^read  oaths. 

^7.     If  the  prototype  of  the  character  described  in  the 

note  on  the  1 13th  line^  vrz.  the  third  member  of  the  society, 

be  reversed  so  as  to  have  the  head  downwards,  that  head 

'   will  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  resemblance  of  another  human 

face,  in  the  action,  as  it  were,  of  looking  through  the  same 

telescope  as  the  figure  reversed.    This  new  figure  I  take 

^0  be  alluded  to  by  the  poet  as  the  fifth  member  of  his 

^iety,  as  such  a  reversal  might  be  conceived  to  be  the 

'    ^t  %i  accident  or  chance,  as  mentioned  in  this  line. 


y 
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And  from  the  tcest  side  o'  th'  moon 

To  th'  east  teas  in  a  moment  gone.  360 

This  being  related  gave  a  stop 

To  what  the  rest  were  drawing  up  J 

And  every  man,  amaz  d  anew 

How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 

That  any  beast  should  run  a  race  255 

So  monstrous  in  so  short  a  space, 

Resolv'd,  howe'er-,  to  make  it  good. 

At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 

And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn. 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them.    360 


249'     If  the  prototype  nf  the  elephant  introduced  in 
figure  40,  ante,  be  observed  contrariwise,  there  may  be  ^ 
traced  within  the  same,  or  nearly  the  very  same  limits  D^^. 
the  moon's  disk,  another  elephant,  as  drawn  in 


with  its  head  in  the  place  of  the  tail  of  the  other,  but  wL  ib 
the  feet  of  both  towards  the  same  quarter,  nainely,  t-fe 
south . 
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While  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began — 
*Tis  strange,  I  grant !  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  may  ? 
-Especially*  at  so  huge  It/  vast  265 

-^4  distance  as  this  wonder  s  plac^d^ 
^Vhere  the  least  error  of  the  si2:ht 
J%<Iay  shew  things  false^  but  never  right ; 
T^or  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off\ 

y  any  sublunary  proof:  270 

or  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
us  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  ? 
^N'or  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd, 
I XI  «very  species  there  produced. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer  27^ 

Upon  the  same  productions  here^ 


^6l,     I  take  the  character  referred  to  here,  as  the  sixth 

t\iena|>er  of  the  society,  to  have  the  same  prototype  in  the 

^^on,  as  constitutes  that  of  Ralph  in  Hudibras:  the  diction 

^nd  stile  of  reasoning  in  his  harangue,  very  much  resemble 

^^ose  of  Ralph  :  and  the  expression  of  a  man  of  great 

^^liown,  (261 ,)  may  apply  to  it,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  most 

Prominent  resemblances  to  a  human  face  of  any  seen  in  the 

367.  This  mention  of  error  alludes  to  the  moon  consi« 
"^red  as  a  planet ;  as  the  term  false,  in  the  next  line,  docs 
^0  her  shining  only  with  a  borrowed  light. 


\ 
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Since  those  with  us,  of  sevjeral  nations. 

Have  such  prodigious  variations, 

And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 

Variety  in  all  she  does.  ^  280 

Hence  may  be  inferred  that,  though  I  grant 

Weve  seen  t  tK  moon  an  elephant^ 

That  elephant  may  differ  so 

From  those  upon  the  earth  below, 

Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed,  285 

As  being  of  a  different  breed, 

7%a/,  though  our  own  are  but  slow  pac*d. 

Theirs  there  may  Jly^  or  run  as  fast, 

And  yet  he  elephants^  no  less 

Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees.  290 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam*d  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 

288.  If  the  originals  of  either  of  the  elephants  drawn 
in  figures  40  and  42^  be  examined  in  the  map  of  the  moon, 
the  head  and  cap  of  Hudibras's  Talgol  there,  may  be 
easilv  conceived  to  form  wins[s  to  them. 

291-  The  seventh  member  of  the  society  seems  to  me 
to  1)6  referable  to  the  same  prototype  as  Hudibras's  Colon^ 
or  Hudibras's  Cerdon  reversed,  or  turned  upside  down. 
He  is  drawn  in  figure  43,  with  .the  scrowl  of  the  narrative, 
now  complete,  (S21,)  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  grea*, 
(391,)  from  his  occupying  the  whole  of  the  shadows  of 
the  moon;  and  as  his  head  comprizes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  all  those  shadows^  when  taken  collectively,  that 
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Looked  wise^  then  said,  all  this  is  true^ 
And  learnedlff  observed  by  youj 
But  there's  another  reason  for't, 
Thai  falls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration^ 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation^ 
And  that  is— As  the  earth  and  moon 


Do  both  move  contrary  upon 


29i 


300 


circumstance^  as  well  as  the  moon's  librcation^  may  be 
alluded  to,  perhaps,  by  the  mention,  in  316,  of  the 
biasM  side;  while  the  outlines  of  the  star-like  explosion 

of  light  before  his  face  may  be  considered  as  constituting 

the  mathematical  figures  alluded  to  in  297- 

Fig.  43. 


^* 
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• 

Their  axes,  the  rapidity 

Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 

But  so  prodigiously  fast, 

That  vaster  spaces  may  he  past 

In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  goncy  SOS 

Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own^ 

Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of, 

As  you  have  clear  d  by  learned  proof. 

This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 

Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference,  310 

And  make  this  great  phenomenon 

(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 

To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 

Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfyM,  315 

As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  biased  side^ 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  fallen  out ;  320 

And,  to  complete  their  narrative ^ 
Agreed  f  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  they  loere  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial^ 
Thefootboys,  for  diversion  too,  325 

As  hav^ing  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure 
Turn'd  virtuosos  for  their  pleasure. 


Segan  to  gaze  upon  the  moon^ 

As  those  they  waited  on  had  dotie^  330 

With  monkeys*  ingenuity^ 

That  love  to  practise  what  they  see ; 

When  oney  whose  turn  it  was  to  peep, 

Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep^ 

And,  viewing  well,  discover'd  more,  335 

Than  all  the  learn 'd  had  done  before. 


331.  The  parliculnr  prototype  of  a  footboy,  which  I 
take  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  remark  made  in  this 
line^  is  exhibited  in  figure  44  as  resembling  a  monkey 
and  with  a  telescope  in  his  paws.  It  may  be  seen  in  pale 
light  about  the  center  of  the  moon,  facing  the  north,  if  the 
north  be  placed  on  the  right  hand.  But  the  particular  boy 
•just  against  whose  eye  something  appears  in  motion  as  he 
peeps  through  the  glass  (341)1  take  to  have  the,  same  pro- 
totype as  the  figure  of  Cupid  (drawn  ante,  in  No.  22,)  the 
eye  of  which  would  in  fact  come  down  close  to  the  glass 

of  the  telescope* 

Fig.  44. 
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Quoth  he^  a  little  thing  is  slunk 

Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunks 

And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 

I  have  him  Just  against  mine  eye,  S40 

This  being  overheard  by  owe, 
Who  was  not  so  far  overgrown 
In  any  virtuous  speculation, 
To  judge  with  mere  imaginationy 
Immediately  he  made  a  guess  345 

At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  signi/icant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  tK  elephant. 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 
His  own  hypothesis  most  true  ;  350 

For  he  had  scarce  apply *d  his  eye 
To  tV  engine,  but  immediately 


341.  The  Poet  seems  to  have  reserved  the  main  dis- 
covery for  tbe  same  cliaracter  in  the  moon^  which  formed 
the  prototype  of  Hudibras^  who  must  now  be  well  fixed 
in  the  reader's  recollection.  The  term  overgrown  (342) 
may  allude  to  his  protuberant  belly.  The  negativing  the 
effect  of  mere  imagination  (344)  may  refer  to  the  pecu- 
liar resemblance  to  a  human  figure,  which  his  prototype 
affords ;  and  ti)e  second  view,  mentioned  in  line  349,  may 
allude  to  the  two  (out  of  the  three)  outlines  of  bis  face 
which  direct  their'^view  to  nearly  the  same  point,  and  have 
a  more  particular  likeness  to  the  human  figure. 
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He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 

The  hollow  tube^  and  shut  between 

The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint,  355 

Was  swelled  into  an  elephant , 

And  proved  the  virtuous  occasion 

Of  all  this  learned  dissertation  ; 

And,  as  a  niouDtain  heretofore 

Was  great  with  child,  they  say,  and  bore      360 

A  silly  mouse ;  this  mou^e^  as  strange, 

Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 

■  ji.iiii  ■  ■■■III      I. II 

353.    The  mouse  is  drawn  in 

Jig.  45. 


asmadeup(pardyin  light  and  partly  in  shadow)of  the  basket* 
hilt  of  Hudibras's  sword.  Its  head  is  turned  to  the  north 
and  back  to  the  left  hand  of  the  norths  and  it  fills  the  middle 
portion  of  the  same  space  which  is  ascribed  to  the  two 
elephants  above  drawn,  so  as  to  warrant,  as  it  were,  his 
being  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  If  the  map  be  turned 
upside  down,  there  may  be  seen  another  figure  of  a  mouse^ 
(in  the  space  of  the  former  reversed,)  fronting  the  same 
way,  but  with  his  back  turned  contrariwise ;  so  that  there 
will  be  a  mouse  to  be  referred  to  either  of  the  elephants. 
The  streaks  of  light  which  bound  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
mouse,  may  be  taken  for  laminae  of  glass,  as  mentioned 
in  355. 

T  2 
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Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  pentid  the  wonderful  v^rra4.ion^ 
And  set  tJieir  hands ^  and  seals  ^  and  wit^        365 
T*  attest  the  truth  of  what  they^d  writ^ 
When  this  accursed  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they'd  said  or  done ; 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at, 
But  they* all  were  in  a  tumult  straight  370 

More  furiously  enraged  by  far 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war. 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 
When  they  had  all  agreed  t^have  seenU, 
And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out,  375 

Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt : 
When  onej  whose  task  was  to  detertnine. 
And  solve  th*  appearances  of  vermin^ 

377-  The  last  character  of  the  poem  here  described  is 
clearly  referable  to  the  same  prototype  in  the  moon  as  that 
of  Talgol  in  Hudibras,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer,  as  drawn  in 
No.  17f  ante.  That  character  resembles  a  rat-catcher 
(382) ;  he  is  surrounded  by  rats,  mice,  foxes,  &c,  which 
have  been  drawn  in  the  preceding  figures  in  Hudibras ; 
the  mouse,  last  drawn,  (No.  45,)  is,  as  it  were,  part  of  him- 
self, and  therefore  peculiarly  in  his  province,  (39£ ;)  be- 
sides which,  the  remarkable  term  discissioHy  (386,)  particu- 
laily  intimates  that  the  line  of  light  which  passes  perpen« 
dicuiarly  down  his  head  and  body,  cuts  the  mouse,  (in 
either  of  the  wa^'s  of  drawing  the  mouse  above  pointed 
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Who*  ad  made  profound  discoveries^ 

In  frogs  and  toads,  and  rats  and  mice,         380 

(Though  not  so  curious,  'tis  true, 

As  many  a  wise  rat  catcher  knew) 

After  he  had  with  sigtts  made  way 

For  something  great  he  had  to  say. 

*  This  disquisition  385 

/«,  half  of  it^  in  my  ''^discission  ; 
Por  though  the  elephant,  as  beast, 
Jielongs  of  right  to  all  the  rest, 
7Ae  mouse  being  but  a  vermin,  none 
^Jlas  title  to  but  I  alone  ;  390 

^.mJlnd  therefore  hope  I  may  be  heard, 
^^n  my  own  province^  with  regard. 

It  is  no  wonder  we're  cryMdown, 
-^J^nd  made  the  talk  of  all  the  town, 
*  J'hat  rants  and  swears,  for  all  our  great         395 
-^^ttemptSy  we  have  done  nothing  yet, 
^f  every  one  have  leave  to  doubt, 
^^hen  some  great  secret's  half  made  out; 
<^nd  'cause  perhaps  it  is  not  true. 
Obstruct,  and  ruin  all  we  do.  400 


<>^t,)  into  two  equal  parts.    This  may  be  hinted,  perhaps, 
^y  the  very  break  of  the  line  385,  whereby,*  (the  half  of  it 

^ly  being  given,)  it  is,  as  it  were,  broke  inio  two  parts; 

*t)d  again  referred  to  by  the  terms  half,  dividend^  half,aiiA 

fartnm,  of  398,  438,  442,  and  443. 
8W>.    SicOrig. 
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As  no  great  act  was  ever  done, 
Nor  ever  can  with  truth  alone, 
If  nothing  else  but  truth  w*  allow 
'Tis  no  great  matter  what  we  do : 
For  truth  is  too  reserved,  and  nice,  405 

T'  appear  in  mix'd  societies  ; 
Delights  in  solitary  abodes^ 
And  never  shews  herself  in  crowds  ; 
A  sullen  little  thing,  telow 
All  matters  of  pretence  and  show  ;  410 

That  deal  in  novelty  and.  change^ 
Not  of  things  true^  but  rare  and  strange. 
To  treat  the  world  with  what  is  Jit 
And  proper  to  its  natural  wit ; 
The  world,  that  never  sets  esteem  415 

On  what  things  are^  but  what  they  seem, 
-     -       ■  -  ■  '■  ....         .    , 

402.  The  very  frequent  mention  of  truth,  in  this 
speech  of  *he  chi:?acter  last  described  by  the  poet,  seems 
to  me  to  be  referable  (not  only  to  a  particular  subject 
which  is  reserved  for  the  present,)  but  to  the  prototype  of 
that  character,  comprizing  the  same  spf^e  in  the  moon 
which  is  considered,  in  treating  of  Whachum,  in  Hudibras, 
(whose  Bgure  vide  ante,  No,  34,)  to  resemble  a  well.  "^I'he 
adage  ihat  truth  lies  in  a  well,  is  sufficiently  known,  and 
had  ils  origin,  probably,  in  the  circumstance,  that  though 
the  stars,  in  the  day  time,  lose  all  their  lustre,  yet,  whea 
.  viewed  in  the  day  time  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  they 
still  appear  real  stars.     Observe  the  407th  line  as  to  this. 
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And,  if  they  be  not  strange  and  new. 

They're  ne'er  the  better  for  being  true* 

For  what  has  mankind  gain'd  by  knowing 

His  little  truths  but  his  undoing,  420 

Which  wisely  was  by  nature  hidden, 

And  only  for  his  good  forbidden  ? 

And  therefore  with  great  prudence  does 

The  world  still  atrive  to'  keep  it  close ; 

For  if  all  secret  truths  were  known,  425 

Who  would  not  be  once  more  undone  ? 

For  truth  has  always  danger  in't, 

And  here  perhaps  may  vross  some  hint 

We  have  already  agreed  upon^ 

And  vainly  frustrate  all  we  'ave  done,  430 

Only  to  make  new  work  for  stubs, 

And  all  the  academic  clubs. 

How  much^  then,  ought  we  have  a  care 

That  no  man  know  above  his  share. 

Nor  dare  to  understand,  henceforth,  435 

More  than  his  contribution's  worth.; 

That  those  who  'ave  purchas'd  of  the  college 

A  share,  or  half  a  share^  of  knowledge. 

And  brought  in  none,  but  spent  repute, 

Should  not  b'  admitted  to  dispute,    .  440 

Nor  any  man  pretend  to  know 

More  than  his  dividend  come  to  ? 

l^OT  partners  have  been  always  known 

To  cheat  their  public  interest  prone ; 
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And  if  we  do  not  look  to  our's,  445 

'Tis  sure  to  run  the  selfsame  course. 

This  said,  the  whole  assemblt/*  allowed 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good^ 
And  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
Resolved  to  give  truth  no  regard ;  450 

But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch. 
And  either  find  or  make  it  such : 
That  *twas  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth,  out  of  strong  conceit, 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt  454 

To  find,  or  think  t*  have  found,  her  out. 
This  being  resolved-,  they  one  by  one 
Reviewed  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon  ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pry'd, 
The  more  they  were  unsatisfy'd  ;  460 

In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  *ad  several  faiths  of  seeing. 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 
That  all  they  ^ ad  seen  before  teas  true. 
And  that  they  never  would  recant  465 

One  syllable  of  tK  elephant ; 
Avow' d  his  snout  could  be  no  mouses 
Rut  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour,  4/0 

And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th*  elephant  or  mouse. 
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Some  held  no  wav  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  ballot  hox^ 

* 

And  like  the  nation's  patriots,  475 

To  lind,  or  make  the  truth  by  votes : 
'43thers  coneeiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T' unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it, 
And  for  their  private  satisfaction, 
To  re-examine  the  transaction.  480 

-And  after  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  best. 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down,  485 

It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon : 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats  ^  like  men  in  arms, 
Had  all  past  muster,  by  mischance, 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Privolvans.  490 


-474.     I  take  the  ballot-box  to  be  referable  to  the  same 

^V^sice  in  the  moon^  which  in  Hudibras  is  often  assimilated 

^^^    an  hour-glass ;  and,  in  Whachum's  figure,  just  now 

Noticed,  to  a  well:  it  uiay,  in  fact,  be  as  aptly  assimilated 

^o  a  ballot-box, 

488.  The  prototy|)cs  of  the  flies  and  gnats  may  be 
obviously  seen  in  those  little  dark  spots  in  the  line  of  the 
telescope  in  the  moon. 
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This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 

Into  afresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 

Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 

Should  be  chaldesM  by  gnats  and  flies," 

And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarms  495 

For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms  : 

As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon, 

Bright  in  a  chrystal  river  shone. 

Threw  casting-nets  as  subtly  at  her. 

To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o'  th'  water.  500 

But  when  they  had  unscrewed  the  glass. 

To  find  out  where  th'  impostor  was. 

And  saw  the  7nouse,  that^  by  mishaps 

Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap. 

Amazed,  confounded,  and  afflicted,  505 

To  be  so  openly  convicteji. 

Immediately  they  got  them  gone 

With  this  discovery  alone  : 

That  thvse  who  greedily  pursue 

Things  wonderful  instead  of  true ;  510 


492.  The  expression  of  all  in  a  brawl  is  referable  to 
the  disturbance  of  their  relative  positions  from  the  effect 
of  the  moon's  libration.  The  tumult  they  were  all  in,  as 
mentioned  in  line  370^  alluded  to  the  same  circumstaBce  ; 
the  term  enraged,  in  the  next  or  371st  line,  regards  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon  in  lunacy. 
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That  in  their  speculations  choose 

To  make  discoveries  strange  news, 

And  natural  history,  a  gazette 

Of  tales  stupenduous  and  far-fet ; 

Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  he  known,  615 

That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown. 

And  explicate  appearances. 

Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please. 

In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 

And  for,  their  pains,  are  paid  with  scorn.     520 

520.     I  now  leave  the  reader  to  bis  own  reflections  on 

this  singularly  ingenious  Poein^  making  this  remark  only 

in  conclusioni  that,  however  numerous  the  beauties  he  may 

find  in  it,  their  full  force  cannot  possibly  be  felt  under  the 

^deas  at  present  prevalent  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 

^oon  and  her  motions.     In  regard  to  the  figures  inserted 

^^  this  volume  and  in  those  that  follow  it,  I  am  fully  aware 

"Ow  much  they  stand  in  need  of  an  apology :    to  state 

^^^l  they  are  all  taken  from  my  own  drawings,  and  that 

1  have  no  pretensions  to  that  talent,  may  not  be  thought 

suflBcient :  it  may  be  asked  why    a  more  qualified  person 

^^s  not  employed  ?     The  answer  is,  that  no  other  person 

^^uld  have  executed  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 

^ne  who  first  conceived  them  ;  though  they  are  certainly 

capable  of  great  improvements  without  diminishing  their 

Correctness.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  exact 

Copies  from  the  map ;  for  the  first  few  were  drawn  from 

^^  against  a   window,  and   the  remainder  upon  tracing- 

paper,  so  that  they  are  capable  of  being  verified  by  the 
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simple  process  of  applying  the  engraved  cuts  to  their  ori- 
ginals in  the  map.  If  they  vary  at  all  from  those  ori- 
ginals, they  will  be  found,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace> 
to  be  only  parc^  detorta ;  and  that  principally  in  regard 
to  the  hands  of  the  figures,  which  were  necessary  to  be 
inserted  in  order  to  give  the  figures  action,  but  which 
hands  are  not,  in  all  instances,  found  to  have  correspon- 
dent prototypes  in  the  moon  :  a  circumstance,  in  regard 
to  which,  it  is  very  observable,  that  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  figures,  the  hands  are  almost  alwaysextremely 
indistinct,  with  very  little  resemblance  of  the  baman 
hand ;  but  though  my  subject  leads  me  mainly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  hieroglyphics,  this  is  the  only  remark 
I  make  upon  them  here. 

The  particular  map  of  the  moon,  which,  from  the  con- 
venience of  its  size,  was  in  the  first  instance  adopted  in 
preference  to  others,  I  found  in  a  little  elementary 
treatise,  intitled  *'the  Wonders  of  the  Telescope.**  From 
whence  it  was  copied  into  that  treatise  I  know  not;  but 
my  adoption  of  it  having  rendered  a  very  correct  copy  of 
it  necessary,  an  artist  was  employed  to  make  one,  who  not 
being  aware  of  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  required^  did 
not  succeed  to  my  mind.  Upon  this,  I  was  obligingly 
permitted  by  the  proprietors  of  that  little  treatise  to  pur- 
chase of  them  the  plate  itself,  from  whence  their  impres- 
sions were  taken :  but  as  it  was  evidently  a  very  old  plate, 
it  could  admit  but  a  very  few  more  impressions  from  it. 
Another  artist,  therefore,  has  been  engaged  to  engrave  a 
copy  of  it,  which,  approaching  far  more  nearly  to  the  ori- 
ginal, now  makes  the  frontispiece  at  the  head  of  this  volume. 
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Scene — Elsinoor. 


HAMLET- 


AC  T  I. 

Scene— -4  Platform  before  the  Palace. 

£i»/er  Bern A.R DO  anc? Francisco,  two  Sentinels. 

Bernardo.  Who's  there?  (1) 
Fran.  Nay,  answer  me:  stand,  and  unfold yaur^- 
self  (9) 

HAMLET. 
Id  this  second  volume  I  proceed  to  die  explanation  of 
two  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  by  a 
like  reference  to  the  moon,  as  in  the  first  volume ;  but 
though  the  ordinary  duties  of  criticism,  such  as  pointing 
out  particular  beauties  and  defects,  or  the  preference  of  one 
leading  to  another,  have  been  hitherto  left  to  others,  yet 
I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here,  that,  as  to  the  first 
point,  it  is  impossible  the  reader  should  not  entertain  a 
much  higher  idea  of  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  these  com- 
positions, when  he  considers  from  what  slender  sources 
ttie  Poet  draws  his  characters ;    and,  as  to  the  second 
point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Poet's  rigid  adherence  to 
the  prototypes,  from  whence  he  does,  in  fact,  draw  hischa* 
racters,  and  to  the  adjuncts  contiguous  to  them,  furnishes 
a  happy  elucidation  of  a  multitude  of  passages,  which, 
either  in  the  thought  or  expression,  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  quaint,  uncouth,  and  inelegant. 

Each  play  ought  regularly  to  have  its  own  independent 
explanation^  but^  in  order  to  avoid  much  repetition  or 
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circumlocution,  as  well  as  the  re-engraving  of  maQji 
subjects,  the  reader  will  find  himself  referred  to  former 
notes  and  figures.  Supposing  him,  therefore,  as  before, 
to  look  with  attention  into  the  map  of  the  moon,  and 
(whenever  he  finds  such  terms  as  mousey  carmoriy  sword, 
blow,  &c.  printed  in  the  text  in  italics,)  to  trace  out  there 
the  relative  position  of  the  prototypes  of  those  things,  I 
shall  henceforth  trouble  him  with  fewer  notes  in  propor- 
tion than  those  given  upon  Hudibras;  'my  principal 
object  being  to  oflTer  him  a  clear  and-  correct  notion  of 
the  dramatis  persona?  of  each  play,  leaving  many  of  the 
minuter  allusions  to  his  own  investigation. 

(1)  Figure  46  gives  a  view  of  Francisco,  whose  pro- 
totype in  the  moon  (its  south  side  being  placed  upper- 
most,) is  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  told 
to  go  to  bed:  for  his  face  and  night-cap,  which  are  in 
shadow,  are  alone  seen  ;  the  rest  of  his  body  being  enve* 
loped  in  light,  or  in  white  bed-clothes,  as  it  were.  His 
prototype  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  the  same  shadow 
which  made  up  the  second  grave-digger  in  Hamlet^^ 
(fig.  73,)  but  considered  as  turned  with  the  face  the  eon-» 
trary  way,  or  to  the  right. 

(2)  Bernardo  is  drawn  in  fig.  47.  His  prototype  has 
been  before  introduced  in  one  of  the  characters  on  horse« 
back,  in  fig.  32.  The  expression  unfold  yourself ,  addressed 
to  him  by  Francisco,  alludes  to  his  being  gradually  deve* 
loped,  as  more  and  more  of  the  moon  comes  into  view. 
Bernardo's  face  is  in  bright  light,  and  neaily  in  a  parallel. 
line,  and  close  to  the  shadows  which  compose  Fran-^ 
Cisco's  face;  and  this  explains  the  expression  used  by  the 
latter,  Bernardo  has  my  place.  The  frequent  mention  of 
titatch,  flight^  midnight,  good  night,  &c.  convey  obl|(]^UQ 
wtimaixons  that  the  scene  lies  in  the  moon. 


Kg.  iB. 


fit-  'J- 


Ser.  Long  live  the  King  ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.¥oucomemo$tcarefullyupohyourhour.[3) 

Ber.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve:  get  thee  to  bed, 
Francisco, 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart.  [cold, 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 


(3)  The   south  side  of   the  moon  being    uppermost, 

tliere  will  appear,  in  light,  about  the  region  of  the  center, 

a  likeness  of  the    Rotaan  namerals  XII,  as  drawn  in 

Tig.  48. 


vpon  wliicli,  ill  fact,  Bernardo's  prototype  comei. 


Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them.     Stand,  ho !  who  is 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground.  (4)  (^there  ? 

Mar.  And  liege  men  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  Oh,  farewel,  honest  soldier;  who  hath 
relieved  you  ?  {5) 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place ;  give  you  good 
night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there  ? 
.  Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 


(4)  Horatio  lias  precisely  the  same  prototype  as  Sidro- 
phel,  in  Hudibras,  drawn  in  fig.  38,  ante,  where  a  note 
points  out  his  partieular  position.  His  name  is  derived 
from  Hora,  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass> 
exhibited  by  the  lights  and  shadows  which  form  his  head; 
sind  as  there  is  frequent  allusion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
^lay  to  Horatio's  sitting  down,  he  is  so  represented  in 
*g.  49,  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  shadows  adjoining 
%o  his  person  in  the  moon. 

(5)  Marcellus,  (martial,)  seems  to  have  his  prototype 
in  the  military  figure,  drawn  in    No.  50 ;  which,  if  the 
south  side  of  the  moon  be  still  kept  uppermost,  may  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  what  made  the  head  of  Ralph  in  Hudi- 
bras, (drawn  in  fig.  %)  and  looking  directly  towards  the 
ghost,  who  is  pointed  out  in  the  next  note. 
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Jitef.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus.  [flight  ? 

Jdar.  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  /o- 
JBer.  I  have  seen  nothing. 
Jdar.  Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy  ; 
rtd  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
ouching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
TPlierefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 

us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night; 
at  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 
W.  Tush  !  tush !  'twill  not  appear. 
er.  Sit  down  a  whiie^ 
let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
Sit  we  have  two  nights  seen. 
^or.  Well,  sit  we  doion^ 
let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 
'er.  Last  night  of  all, 
'^Ixen  yon  same  star,  thafs  westward  from  the  pole, 
^^^^made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
'^re  now  it  bums,  Marccllus  and  myself, 

*^«  bell  then  beating  one, 

J%Iar.  Peace,  break  thee  off ; 

Enter  the  Ghost.  (6) 
L«Ook  where  it  comes  again. 


>«i>iaBva^_ 


(6)  Th«  gboit^  made  of  the  strong  explosion  of  wbite 
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Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  King  that*s  dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar^  speak  to  it,  Horatio.  (7) 


.*■» 


light  towards  the  south  side  of  the  moon,  is  drawn   in 

Fig.  5h 


(being  the  same  space  which  constituted  the  figure  of 
Fame,  in  Hudibras,  fig.  25,)  and  the  manner  of  repre- 
senting the  ghost  at  the  theatre  up  to  the  present  day  con- 
yeys  a  confirmation  of  this  explanation;  forhis  beckonitig 
to  Hamlet  would  not  be  so  well  understood  from  his  pro- 
totype in  the  moon,  without  a  reference  to  the  truncheon 
which  he  appears  to  hold  in  his  hand  there,  and  which 
he  is  always  represented  on  the  stage  as  waving  in  a  bec- 
koning posture. 
(7)  Horatio's  being  a  scholar  may  be  referable  to  the 
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Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  mark  it,  H6ratio. 

Hor*  Most  like :  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and 
wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio.  [night, 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurpest  this  time  of 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march  ?  by  Heaven,  I  charge  thee, 

Mar.  It  is  oflFended.  [speak. 

Ber.  See  !  it  stalks  away.  (8) 

Hor.  Stay ;  speak  :  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[£anV  Ghost. 

Mar,  *Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio,  you  tremble  and  look 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  .^  [^pale. 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

jHbr.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 


"•^T 


various  uses  to  which  the  hour-glass,  tnarked  on  his  head, 
is  applied^  and  particularly  to  that  important  one  of 
keeping  the  reckoning  of  ships  at  sea  :  it  is  further  refer- 
able, perhaps,  to  the  appearance  of  a  t^escope,  another 
scientific  instrument,  at  his  eye.  ^ 

(8)  It  stalks  away,  i.  e.  it  disappears  witU~the  side  of 
the  moon  on  which  it  is  situate. 


Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated  ! 
So  frown' d  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sleaded  Polack  on  the  ice^ 
'Tis  strange-— —  [^koufi 

Mar.  Thus  twice  before,  and  just  at  this  dead 
With  martial  stalky  he  has  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  1  know 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  [not : 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  doivn,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subjects  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannoUy 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
Why  such  impress  o{  shipwrights^  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  : 
Who  is*t  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 
At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  King, 
Whose  image  but  even  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  t'ortinbras  of  Norway^ 
(Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride) 
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DarM  to  the  fight:    in  M^hich  our  valiant  Hamlet^ 

(  For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteemed  him) 

Did  slay  this  Fortinbras  ;  who  by  sealed  compact, 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 

Did  forfeit  (with  his  life)  all  those  his  lands, 

Which  he  stood  seised  of,  to  the  conqueror : 

Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  returned 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquisher :  as  by  that  covenant, 

And  carriage    of  the  articles  designed, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now  young  Fortinbras^  (9) 

Fig.  52. 


(9)]  figure    52,  exhibits  young  Fortinbras^  crowned^ 
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Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full^ 
Hath  in  the  skirts  oi  Norway^  here  and  there, 
SharkM  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't ;  which  is  no  other, 
As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state. 
But  ^0  recover  of  us  hy  strong  hand,  (10) 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  foremid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost :  and  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 
The  source  of  this  our  watchy  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post  haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 
Ber.  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  even  so ; 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  King, 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

situate  with  his  head  towards  the  north  side  of  the  moon 
and  his  face  bending  down  towards  the  souths  being  com- 
posed of  Horatio's  face  turned  upside  down.  The  etymo- 
logy of  his  name  may  be  like  that  of  Hudibras  above  as- 
signed, forte  in  brass;  and  he  is  particularly  marked  by  the 
epithet  youngs  as  having  in  fact  the  youngest-looking  and 
best  formed  human  countenance  of  any  which  the  moon 
exhibits.  His  being  situate  towards  the  north  side  of  the 
moon  is  implied  by  his  connection  with  Norway;  and  his 
being  opposed  to  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  (whose  ghost 
is  situate  on  the  south  side,)  has  regard  to  the  libratioos  of 
the  moon  in  those  opposite  directions. 

(10)  To  recovery  i.  e.  to  overcome,  or  get  the  upper  hand 
of,  by  the  moon's  libration. 
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Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless :  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets ; 
Stars  shone  with  trains  offire^  dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veiled  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  almost  sick  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  Fates, 
And  prologued  to  the  omened  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. 

Enter  Ghost  again. 

But  soft,  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

ril  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.     Stay,  illusion  ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me. 

Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

Oh  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

[Cock  crows. 
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For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death. 
Speak  of  it.  Stay,  and  speak— Stop  it,  Marcellus.— 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here — 

Hor.  'Tis  here. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone, —  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  shew  of  violence; 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable^ 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 
Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cockcrew.{  1 1) 


(1 1)  The  crowing  of  the  coclc  seema  to  be  referable  to 
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Hor^  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  (12) 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  inorn^ 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th*  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  morn^  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o\r  the  dew  ofytfi  high  eastern  hill ; 
JSreak  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Xet  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to  night 


this,  that  the  same  appearance  in  the  moon  which  con- 
stitutes the  prototype  of  the  ghost^  (fig.  51,)  is  also,  as 
seen  in  fig.  5^,  like  a  cobk  in  the  act  of  crowing, 

(12)  The  terms  starts  tremble^  and  the  like,  refer  to  the 
Vibratory  motion  of  the  moon. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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M  needful  ^^  1  ^'*^'    on^enient^^-^^ 
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The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  fitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  zji  grief,  and  o?ir  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe :    (14) 
Yet  so  far  hath  Discretion  fought  with  Nature, 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  stale, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  auspicious,  and  07ie  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 
Taken  to  wife. — Nor  have  we  herein  barred 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along:  (for  all  our  thanks.) 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras^ 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  ; 


the  same  space  in  the  moon  as  the  bear  in  Hudibras^ 
'Vrhich  space  does  not  so  much  resemble  a  bear,  but  that 
it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  features  of  a  human  figure 
likewise^  (or  of  a  satyr,  as  presently  mentioned).  Clau- 
fJius  is  drawn  the  upper  one  of  the  two  figures^  in  No.  54, 
^nd  he  is  represented  there  as  pouring  poison  into  the  ear 
of  the  late  king,  situate  in  shadow,  just  below  him.  Both 
liave  their  heads  towards  the  northern  margin  of  the 
moon,  her  north  side  being  uppermost. 

(14)  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  darkness  of 
nighty  the  time  at  which  the  moon  reigns  triumphant 


out  state -^;^,^.d.ea^«^^,,,U«.e.age, 

Be  ^-''-.  %  surrender;/         ^,  ;,^    ^  ^^  _ 

Xostby  '^^'jtvaUa^^^'f,  ,^\s  time  of  t^e         ^., 
To  out  flvost         ^^^  for  tW     ^^  ^^^e  Vtet 
^ov^  fot  outse  ,  ,H.        ^^^,as, 

«^i.  atftUcTtttne"    ^£youug*"   .oeW^ears 
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Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 

To  business  with  the  King,  more  than  the  scope 

Which  these  dilated  articles  allow. 

Farewel,  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  shew  our 
duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewel. 

\^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes^  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit.     What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice.     What  would'st  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  hearty 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouthy 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.  (16) 
What  would' St  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

most,  Voltimand  and  Cornelius  will  be  seen  towards  the 
north,  on  the  left,  in  pale  light ;  Voltimand  is  drawn  in 
iigure  55  ;  his  name  is  to  be  derived,  perhaps, from  volare, 
to  fly,  as  his  head  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  bird 
drawn  ante,  in  fig.  12.  Cornelius,  so  named  probably 
from  his  conical  cap,  has  the  same  prototype  as  Whachum^ 
in  Hudibras,  (drawn  ante,  in  fig.  34,)  and  is  situate  just 
before  Voltimand. 

(16)  Polonius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  (who  is  drawn  in 
figure  56,)  is  the  identical  character  in  the  moon  which 
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.  Laer.  My  dread  Lord, 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ;  (17) 
From  whence,  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
To  shew  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ;  [mark, 
Yet  now  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  towards  France^ 
And  bote  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 
King.  Have  you  your  father^ s  leave  ?  what  says 
Polonius  ? 


was  the  prototype  of  Crowdero  in  Hudibras  ;  and  if  his 
position  be  considered  with  reference  to  what  constitutes 
the  throne  of  the  true  king,  as  introduced  in  figure  60, 
post ;  it  will  explain  this  passage  of  the  play. 

Fig.  56. 


(17)  Laertes,  (in  the  moon,)  I  apprehend  to  be  exactly 
the  same  as  Talgol  in  Hudibras ;  his  name  being  derived; 
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Pol.  He  hath,  my  Lord,  by  laboursome  petition, 
Wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave  ;  and,  at  the  last. 
Upon  his  will  /  sealed  my  hard  consent. 
I  do  beseech  you  give  him  leave  to  go. 

KiJ^.    Take   thy  fair  hour^  Laertes^   time   be 
thine;  (18) 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will.  (19) 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son — 
Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

[Aside. 
King.  How  is  it  tlvdXthe  clouds  still  hang  on  you  P 
Ham.  Not  so^  my  Lord,  I  am  too  much  %   tK 
sun.  (20) 


perhaps,  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  a  lyre,  (viz.  the 
fiddle  of  Crowdero,)  with  which  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
marked  there.  In  the  drawing  of  him  given  in  figure  57, 
he  is  represented  to  be  somewhat  raised  in  rank,  as  con- 
sorting now  with  better  company  than  Talgol,  and  he  has 
a  fencing-foil  in  his  hand,  with  reference  to  a  future  scene, 
(J  8)  '1  he  head  and  shoulders  of  Laertes  form  the  hour- 
glass in  the  moon  so  often  referred  to  in  Hudibras:  which 
serves  to  explain  this  passage. 

(19)  Graces  and  grace,  passim.  These  expressions  al- 
lude to  the  streaks  of  light  referred  to  in  the  two  last  notes, 
which  resemble  oil,  err  shining  grease:  those  readers  who 
are  aware  how  much  Shakespeare  is  given  to  punning,  will 
jiot  think  this  interpretation  improbable. 

(20)  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
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QuBeh.  Good  Hamlet,  csBt  thy  nighted colour  off ^ 
And  let  thhie  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  notj  for  ever,  with  tht/  veiled  lids^ 
Seek  (oT  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust ;  [die, 

Thou  knowest  'tis  common;  all  that  live  must 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 
Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee?      [seems : 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam  ?  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not 
^Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak^  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  blacky 
Nor  windy  suspiration  oi forced  breathy 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye^ 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage, 

subject  of  this  play  is  raised  above  that  of  Hudibras,  so 
the  several  characters  which  may  happen  to  correspond 
with  those  in  that  poem^  are  here  to  be  supposed,  in  dress, 
in  manners,  and  in  every  thing  else,  to  be  advanced  in 
dignity.  Thus  Hamlet  has  the  same  prototype  as  Hudi- 
bras  himself  in  the  poem  of  that  name;  but  as  we  must 
now  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  king,  it  is  endeavoured 
in  the  figure  of  him,  numbered  58,  to  equip  him  accord- 
ingly. The  allusions  to  cloudsy  nightly  colour ^  and  the  like, 
refer  to  his  person  in  the  moon  being  made  up  almost  alto- 
gether of  shadows.  Hamlet's  expression  of  his  being  too 
much  in  the  sun,  refers  to  the  moon's  being  only  the 
reflected  image  of  the  sun. 
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Together  with  allforms^  moods,  shews  of  grief , 
That  can  denote  me  truly.     These  indeed  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  shew : 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.. 
King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  give  these  m,ourni?ig  duties  to  your  father: 
But  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.     But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness,  unmanly  grief. 
It  shews  a  will  most  uncorrect  to  HeaveUj 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled : 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  Nature, 
To  Reason  most  absurd  ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"  This  must  be  so/'  We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father  :  for  let  the  world  take  note^ 
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You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  ; 
And  with't  no  less  nobility  of  love. 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  tow'rd  you.     For  t/our  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg,  (21) 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye^ 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet:  (22) 
I  pr'ythee,  stay  with  us^  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  Madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.     Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart,  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rowse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[^Exeunt^ 


(21)  The  terms  going  back,  and  retrograde^  have  regard 
to  the  libratory  motion  of  the  moon. 

(22)  Gertrude,  the  queen,  is  drawn  in  fig.  59,  as  she 
may  be  seen  (if  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  on 
the  right  hand),  in  pale  light,  with  her  face  towards  the 


c  - 
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Manet  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Oh,  that  this  toO-too-solid  Jlesh  would 
Thaw^  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  /  [jnelty 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 


north,  about  the  moon's  centre,  and  her  body,  made  up  of 
streaks  of  light,  crossing  the  body  of  Hudibras  at  right 
angles :  she  appears  crowned,  and  in  the  act  of  kissing  the 
lips  of  the  late  king,  her  first  husband,  the  father  of  Ham* 
let;  a  circumstance  noticed  hereafter  by  Hamlet's  saying 
of  her,  that  she  would  hang  on  him,  as  if  increase  of  appetite 
had  grown,  S^c* 

Fig.  59. 
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His  canon  Against  self-slaughter!  O  God!  oh  God! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

Fy  on*t !  oh  fy  1  'tis  an  unweeded  garden^      [ture 

That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  na- 

Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 

But  two  months  dead !    nay^  not  so  much :  not 

two  ; — '- — 
So  excellent  a  King^  that  was^  to  this^  (23) 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr  :  so  loving  to  my  mother^ 
That  he  might  not  let  e\n  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ? — why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  within  a  months    ■ 
Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  ! 
A  little  month/  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears — Why  she,  ev'n  she, — 
(O  heav'n !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  mine 

uncle. 


(23)  Figure  60  gives  a  view  of  the  late  king  on  his 
throne,  (being  the  same  character  as  that  introduced  as 
the  undermost  of  the  two  in  figure  54,  ante.)  His  proto- 
type may  be  easily  traced  in  the  moon^  as  being  directly 
opposite  and  contiguous  to  the  queen's^  particularly  pointed 


v.«  Aast  1^0^       .  ^  of  tb^*  ^       -eWAe  on  i^^^  V*^ 
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She  married. — Oh,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  pood. 
But  break  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

ffor.  Hail  to  your  Lonlship  ! 

Ham.  I  am  q!ad  to  see  you  well ; 
Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself? 

Hor.  The  same^  my  Lord,  and  your  poor  ser^ 
vant  ever^ 

Ham.  Sir,   my  good  friend;  Til   change   that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  makes  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? 
Marcellus ! 

Mar.  My  good  Lord — 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even^  Sir. 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.  I  know  you  are  no  truant ;  (2-4) 

(24)  As  Horatio's  person  (vide  6gure  49>  ante),  occu- 
pies that  portion  of  the  moon  which  is  so  often  assimilated 
to  an  hour-glass,  it  explains  the  expression  of  no  truant, 
ftrue  aili ;  the  opposite  of  the  truth),  the  hour-glasd  be- 
ing a  correct  evidence  of  time. 
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But  what  i^  your  affair  in  Elsinoor  ? 

We  II  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart.  (25) 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  came  .to  see  your  father's  fu- 
neral, [dent; 

Ham.  I  pr*ythee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow -stu-* 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding.* 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  followed  hard.  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio ;  the  funeral  baked 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven^ 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ; 
My  father — methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  Oh  where,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  King. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Hafn.  Saw  !  who  ? — 

Hor.  My  Lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father ! 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  but  a  while. 


(0,5)  This  alludes  to  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
space  in  the  moon  mentioned  in  the  last  note  as  being 
often  assimilated  to  an  hour  glass,  is  hereafter  very  fj^^ 
quently  likened  to  a  drinking  glass^  also. 
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^ith  ah  attentive  ear ;  'till  I  deliver^ 
Vpon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemetij 
7'his  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heavens  love^  let  me  hear. 
Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
MarcellUs  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch^ 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encountered:  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  all  points  exactly,  cap-a-pe. 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them;  thrice  he  walked. 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they  (dis^ 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear)  [tilled 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  ; 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father: 
These  hands  are  not  more  like.  (26) 
Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 
Mar.  My  Lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we 
watclid. 

(26)  Horatio's  hands,  laid  flat  on  his  breast,  would,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  face  of  the  late  king,  Hamlet's  father, 
as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  prototypes  of  figures 
49  and  60  in  the  moon. 

VOJ..  II.  D 
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Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  Lord,  I  did ; 
But  answer  made  it  none  ;  yet  once  methough 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live  my  honoured  Lord,  'tis  tr 
As  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  i 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Both.  We  do^  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Armed,  say  you  ? 

Both.  Armed  my  Lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Both.  My  Lord,yrow  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  Oh  yes,  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  beavei 

Ham.  What,  looked  hefrowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  m,ore  in  sorrow  thanin 

Ham.  Pale  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  An&  fixed  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there  ! 
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Hor.  It  would  have  much  amazed  you. 

Ham,  Very  like  ;  staid  it  long  ? 

Hor,  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell 

Both,  Longer^  longer.  [a  hundred. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw*t. 

Ham.  His  beard  teas  grisly  ? 

Hor.  It  was^  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
^  sable  silvered.  [again. 

'  Ham,,  ril  watch  to  night ;  perchance  *  twill  walk 

Hor.  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  tho'  hell  itself  should  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  treble  in  your  silence  still : 
And  whatsoever  shall  befal  to-nis'ht. 
Give  it  an  understanding  but  no  tongue. 
I  will  requite  your  loves  :  so,  fare  ye  well. 
Upon  the  platform  ^twixt  eleven  arid  twelve 
ni  visit  you. 

AIL  Our  duty  to  your  honour.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  Your  leaves  as  mine  to  you  :  farewel. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well : 
I  doubt  some  foul  play ;   'would  the  night  were 

come  I 
'Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  foul  deeds  will  rise 
(Tho*  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them)  to  men's  eyes. 

^  [Exit. 
»  S 
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Scene  changes  to  an  Apartment  in   Polonius' 

House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embarked,  farewel ; 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep^ 
But  let  me  hear  from  you, 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ?  (27) 

(27)  Ophelia  u  precisely  the  same  as  tbe  widow's  wait- 
ing damsel  in  Hudibras^  drawn,  ante,  in  figure  26:  Ophe- 
lia herself  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  Q\, 


with  her  nunnery  veil  on,  and  the  sliver  of  the  wiilow  t 
before  her,  both  which  are  hereafter  noticed. 
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Laer.  For  Ilamlet,  and  the  tri  fling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  prime  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  though  sweet,  not  lasting; 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute; 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 
For  nature  crescent^  does  not  go  alone 
In  thews  and  hulk  ;  but  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmerch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  yaw  must  fear ^ 
His  greatness  weighed^  his  will  is  not  his  own : 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  ; 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  sanctity  and  health  of  the  whole  state: 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
W  hereof  he's  head.     Then,  if  he  says  he  loves  you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  peculiar  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
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Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmastered  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  withia  the  rear  of  your  aflFection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough^ 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  ; 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then,  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels^  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  thU  effects  of  this  good  lesson  keep^ 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.  But,  good  my  brother^ 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puft  and  careless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  reed. 

Laer.  Oh,  fear  me  not. 

Enter  Polonius. 

I  stay  too  long ; — ^but  here  my  father  comes  : 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 
Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard  for  shame ; 
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The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail^  (2B) 

And  you  are  staid  for.     There  ; 

My  blessing  with  you  ; 

[^Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in'thy  memory 
See  thou  character.  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue^ 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act  : 
Be  t\\o\xfamiiiar^  but  hy  no  means  vulgar  ; 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  try*d, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel :{S9) 


(28)  The  zsnnd  sit§,  S^c,  To  conceive  this  righily,  the 
map  of  the  moon  must  be  placed  with  the  north  down- 
wards, when  the  entire  shadowed  part  of  it  will  be  seen  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  ship,  and  the  central  part  of 
the  moon,  in  light,  its  sails.  This  resemblance  shall  be 
particularly  pointed  out  by  a  figure  hereafter,  when  Ham- 
let goes  on  board,  bound  for  England,  with  RosincrantiB 
and  duildenstern. 

(29)  I'l  reading  the  precepts  of  Polonius  to  Laertes,  ^f 
ttie  prototype  of  the  figure  of  the  latter  in  the  moon  be 
observed  with  attention,  the  peculiar  application  of  those 
precepts  to  his  character  will  be  evident:  the  same  indeed 
may  be  said,  in  regard  to  Ophelia,  upon  Polonius's  remon- 
strance presently  with  her:  the  map  is  to  be  constantly 
examined,  in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  poet's  images ; 
for  the  reader  will  lose  much  of  his  entertainment,  if  he 
content  himself  with  merely  referring  to  the  figures. 
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But  do  not  dull  tby  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel:  but,  being  im 
JBearU  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 
Takeeach  man'scensure;  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express* d  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all ;  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  c^  the  night  the  day^ 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewel ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  Lord. 

Pol.  The  tin^e  invests  you  ;  go,  your  servants 
tend. 

Laer.  Farewel,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [jE;«7  Laep. 

FoL  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 
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Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought !      [Lord  Hamlet. 
Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
iven  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  yourself 
ave  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun* 
f  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me,  [l^ou$. 

nd  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you, 
ou  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, 
s  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
"What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 
Oph.  He  hath,  my  Lord,  of  late,  made  many 
Of  his  affection  to  me.  [tenders 

Pol.  Affection  !  puh  I  you  speak  like  a  green 
XInsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance.  [girl. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them? 
Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  what  I  should 
think.  '  [baby^ 

Po/.  "Marry,   I'll  teach  you;   think  yourself  a 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more 

dearly ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  Lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with 

In  honourable  fashion.  [love, 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call't :  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 

my  Lord, 


set  J""'  •""       _---':^  ,.„W.»4  '^ 


,„  inwe""'  ■  ^ 

^°^'^  ^'""al  seeo  ^^  fig-  6*' 
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Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  Lord  Hamlet^ 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk^ 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  shew. 
But  mere  implorers  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds, 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all : 
I  would  not,. in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you,  come  your  way, 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  Lord.  [^Exemit. 

Sc£N£  changes  to  the  Platform  before  the  Palace. 

Efiter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  a7id  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham,  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor,  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve.  (31) 
Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  1  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near  the  sea- 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk,      [son, 

[^Noise  of  warlike  inusic  within. 


(31)  Vide  figure  48,  ante. 
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What  does  this  mean,  my  Lord  ?  [his  rouse. 

Ham.  The  King  doth  wake  to-night^  and  takes 
Keeps  wassel^  and  the  swaggering  up-^pring  reek; 
And  as  he  cirams  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down^ 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 
Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 
Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is'^t : 
But,  to  my  mind,  though  1  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  custo^n 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor,  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes  \ 
Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us!  (32) 


(32)  On  the  left  hand  of  the  northern  margin  of  the  moon 
(the  north  being  uppermost),  the  shadows  form  the 
Tesemblance  of  an  angel,  with  his  wings  outspread^  as  ia 

J%.  63  ; 


9^-^ 


^^V^ 


all  I3  ing  within  the  field  of  the  prototype  of  Hamlet  there, 
and  so  justifv  ing  his  exclamation. 
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Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven^  or  blasts  from 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable,  [hell, 

Thou  comcst  ill  such  a  questionable  shape, 
"That  1  will  speak  to  thee.     Til  call  thee  Hamlet, 
Xing,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  oh  !  answer  me  ; 
^et  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
yf\\y  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cearments  ?  why  the  sepulchre^ 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urned. 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  P  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou^  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steely 
Revisitest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shalce  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

[^Ghost  beckons  Hamlet. 
Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means.         [^Holding  Hamlet. 
Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 
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Hor.  Do  not,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  mj/  soul^  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  imiworto/  as  itself  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again. — V II  follow  it. — 

Hor.   What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  floods  my 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliffy         [Lord, 
That  beetles  oer  his  base  into  the  sea  ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which   might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  rea- 
son, (33) 
And  draw  you  into  madness?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation^ 
Without  more  motive,  into  evry  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea; 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still:  go  on,  F  It  follow  thee — 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  ruled,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 

(33)  FooUy  madness^  brains,  silly y  and  the  like  terms^  here 
et  passim^  refer  to  lunacy,  as  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
moon's  influence. 
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As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lions  nerve,   (34) 
Still  am  I  called  :  unhand  me^  gentlemen- 


[^Breaking  from  them. 


(34)  If  the  outline  of  Hamlet's  hand,  which  he  is  hold- 
ing before  his  face,  be  conceived  to  be  extended  up  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  third,  or  foremost^  of  the  three  out- 
lines of  Hudibras's  face,  it  will  exhibit,  together  with  the 
adjoining  parts,  the  hkeness  of  a  lion,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  64. 


This  is  often  alluded  to  in  Hudibras ;  and  it  occupies  the 
same  space  in  the  moon  as  (Hudibras  or)  Hamlet  himself: 
the  streaks  of  light  in  this  space,  constitute  the  nerves  of 
(he  animalji  as  mentioned  by  the  poet. 
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By  Heaven,  Til  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  rtie-^ 

1  say,  away^^ go  on I'll  follow  thee • 

[^Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow;  Mis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him* 

Hor,  Have  after. — — —To  what  issue  will  this 
come  ?  [mark. 

Mar.  wSomething  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 

Hor.  Heaven  tcill  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  \ExeunL 

Scene  changes  to  a  more   remote  Part  of  the 

Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet.    • 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  V\\  go 
no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come^ 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  .poor  Ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  1  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  /  am  bound  to  hear.  [hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shall 

Ham.  What  ? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
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Jhfomedfor  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
^nd,  ybr  the  day^  confined  to  fast  in  fires; 
""Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
JVre  burnt  and  purged  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
3  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
"Would  Aarrow  up  thy  soul^  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Mskethytwo  eyes,  like stars,start from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood ;  list,  list,  oh  list  I 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love 

Ham.  Oh  Heaven  ! 

Ghost9  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder ! 

Ghost. ^  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with  wings 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love,  [as  swift 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear ; 
*Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 

VOL.    II.  B 
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A  serpent  stung  me.  So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
1  s  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abused :  but  know,  thou  noble  yo«th. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  tkyf^ktherU  life^ 
Now  wears  his  crown.  [36) 
Ham.  Oh  my  prophetic  soul !  my  unde  } 
Ohosty  Ay,  that  incestuous, <Aal  adulterate  beast^ 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gHbi» 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  pow€a' 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  Queen » 
Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there! 
From  rm  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  W0nt  hand  in  hand  even  wilk  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  podv 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  movedi, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  ike  shape  ofkoimm; 
So  lust  though  to  a  tudiemt  anged  linked^ 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bedy 


>Ma 


(35)  The  space  iu  the  moon  occupied  by  Claudias  the 
king,  and  by  the  king^  Hamlet's  father,  are  so  nearly  th« 
same,  that  the  crown  (in  light,  formed  of  the  f&ce  otFtto- 
nius^,  may  appear  to  he  set  on  the  head  of  either :  that 
likewise  may  have  been  the  reason,  perbapai  ef  rile^poetli 
conceiving  ihem  to  be  brodfeerft. 
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^nd  prey  on  garbuge-^^^-^ 
But  soft !  methink^  I  scent  the  fnorninst  air 
Brief  let  me  be ;  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
3My  ctistom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
^pon  my  secure  hour  tht/  uncle  stole 
tVith  juice  of  cursed  hehenon  in  a  phial ^ 
^^nd  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour  (36) 
TFlie  leperous  distitment ;  whose  effect 
Xlolds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
^That  swift  as  quick-silver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
JVnd,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
^nd  curd^  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mittd 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  barked  about. 
Most  luzar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust 
All  my  smooth  body.-^ — 
Tf$tiS  was  /,  steeping,  by  a  brother  s  hand, 
^Oflife,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatched ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseted,  unanornted,  unaneled : 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  Jny  imperfectimis  on  my  head. 
Oh,  horrible  !  oh,  horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 
If  Chou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 

(58)  Vide  figure  54,  ante;  and  the  portion  of  the  moon 
with  which  it  corresponds. 
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Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.' 
But  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  Heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  gloW'Worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near,  (37) 
And  ^gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  jire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  ;  remember  me.  \JEiXit. 

*    Ham.  Oh,  all  you  host  of  heaven!  oh  earth ! 
what  else? 

And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?  oh,  hold  my  heart ^ 

And  you  my  sinetvs,  grow  not  instant  old  ; 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up.     Remember  thee 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe ;  remember  theo 
Yea  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
rU  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  recordsr. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms  of  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 


■i 


(37)  There  are  many  bright  spots  in  the  moou  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  suggested  this  idea  of  the 
glow-worm ;  but  none  so  aptly  as  those  near  and  upon  the 
prototype  of  the  ghost  himself^  who  is  speaking. 
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Unmixed  with  baser  matter.     Yes,  by  Heaven : 

Oh  most  pernicious  woman ! 

Oh  villain,  villain,  smiling  damned  villain ; 

My  tables, meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

>  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  least,  l*m  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. 

[Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are ;  now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is,  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me : 
IVe  sworn  it r- 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  My  Lord,  my  Lord 

Miw.  Lord  Hamlet 

Hor.  Heaven  secure  him  ! 

Mar.  So  be  it. 

Hor.  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  Lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy;  come,  bird,  come. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  Lord  ? 

Hor,  What  news,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Oh,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  Lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No,  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  Lord,  by  Heaven. 

M^'r-  Nor  I  my  Lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then,  would  heart  of  man 

But  you'll  be  secret [once  think  it  ? 

^oth.  ksf,  by  Heaven^  my  Lord. 


ffam.  There's  pe'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave.  [I>enmark, 

Hor.  The^ e  needsi  no  gho$t,  my  Lord,  come  from 
To  tell  us  this.  [the  gniYe 

Ham.  Why,  right,  you  are  i'  th*  right ; 
And  so  without  more  cireumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  jSt  that  we  shake  hands  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  business  and  desires  shall  point  you ; 
(For  every  man  has  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is)  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 
*  J  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words^ 
my  Lord. 

Ham.  Tm  sorry  they  oflfend  you,  heartily; 
Yes  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence  my  Lord. 

Ham,  Yes,  by  St.  Patrickj  but  there  is  my  Lovd, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  vision  h^re-^ 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.  And  now,  good  fnepds, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  pne  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  J^ord  ? 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to-night. 

Mo  A,  My  Lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  sweekrt. 
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Hor,  In  faith,  my  Lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  Lord,  in  feith. 

Ham,  Upon  my  swor-d. 

Mkr.  We  have  sworn,  my  Lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed^  upon  my  sword^  indeed. 

Ghost.  Swear.         [^Ghosl  cries  under  the  Stage. 

Hum.  Ah,  ha,  boy,  »ay^st  thou  so?  art  thou 
there,  true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  tfie  cellarage. 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  an  oath,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen, 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  Swear.  • 

Ham.  Hicetubique?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground. 
Come  hither^  gentlemen^ 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword. 
Jfever  to  speak  of  this  which  you  have  heardy 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.    Well  said,  old  mole^  can'st  work  i^  th* 
ground  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer !  Once  more  remove^  good  friends. 

Hor.  Oh,  day  and  nighty  but  this  is  wondrous 
strange. 

Ham.  And  thereforeas  a  strangergi  ve  it  welcome; 
ITiere  are  more    things  in    heaven   and   earthy 
Horatioj 


^ 


^'^^      urns:  ^'''^^  '^     In  i/o«^  ^'P'dLl^' 
^         '       the  U^^' ''"   ashore'' L.     ^^^^.J^-^" 


,  «  «>•'*  «"«   ,„a,  ate  •"» 
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ACT    II. 

Scene — An  Apartment  in  Polonius*^  House. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynoldo. 

Polanius.  Give  him  this  money ^  and  those  notes, 

Reynoldo.   (39) 

—  ■      ■■■       I 

(39)  If  the  north  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  up{>ermost, 
^Eleynoldo  will  be  the  long-bearded  figure  in  light,  on  the 
Tight  hand  towards  the  top,  and  formed  by  the  outline 
which  bounds  (Talgol's  or)  Laertes's  figure  there.  This  is 
most  specially  noticed  in  a  line  addresi^ed  to  him  hereafter 
by  Polonius,  viz.  Observe  his  (Laertes's)  inclination  inyour^ 
self.    He  is  situate  just  opposite  to  Polonius,  and  drawn  in 

Fig.  65, 


by  comparing  which  figure  with  its  prototype,  his  several 
actions  of  receiving  money  in  one  hand  from  Polonius, 
and  notes  in  the  other,  will  be  very  manifest. 
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Rey.  I  will,  my  Lord. 

PoL  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Rey- 
noldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour.      * 

jR^.  My  Lord,  /  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marry,  well  said  ;  very  well  said.     Look 
you;  Sir, 
Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris  ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep, 
What  company,  at  what  ex  pence ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  near  ; 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it ; 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him. 

As  thus 1  know  his  father  and  his  friends  ^ 

And  in  part  him — Do  you  mark  this  Reynoldo  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  nay  Lord. 

Pol.  And  in  part  him — ^but  you  may  say— -not 
But  irt  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild ;         [well ; 
Addicted  so  and  so — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  tha^t ; 
]9ut  Sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  Lord— 
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Pol.  Ay,  or  drmking^  fencing,  swearing. 
Quarreling^  drubbing — You  may  go  so  far. 

Ret/.  My  Lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith  po,  as  you  may  season  it  in  the    . 
charge ; 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency. 
That's  not  my  meaning ;  but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind^ 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  generitl  assault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  Lord * 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  Lord,  I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  Sir,  here's  my  drift  ; 
And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit. 
You,  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  soUy 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i  tK  it^wking^ 
Mark  you,  your  party  in  converse,  he  you  Mfould 

sound. 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes^ 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assured     , 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  ; 
Good  Sir,  or  so,  or  friend,  or  gentleman, 
(According  to  the  phrase  or  the  ad«litioii» 
Of  man  and  country.) 
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Rey.  Very  good,  my  Lord. 

PoL  And  then,  Sir,  does  he  this ; 

He  does what  was  I  about  to  say  ? 

I  was  about  to  say  something — ^where  did  I  leave  ? 

Rey.  At  closes  in  the  consequence  : 
At  friend,  or  so,  and  gentleman. 

Pol,  At  closes  in  the  consequence — Ay,  marry» 
He  closes  thus  ; — I  know  the  gentleman, 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  with  such  and  such  ;  and,  as  you  say, 
There  was  he  gaming,  there  overtook  in's  rowse, 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  or,  perchance, 
1  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale^  (40) 
Videlicet^  a  V^othel^  or  so  forth. — See  you  now  ; 
Your  halt  of  falsehood  takes  ihis  carp  of  truth  ; 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces,  and  with  essays  ofbiaSy 
By  indirections  find. directions  out : 
So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice 
Shall  you  my  son  ;  you  have  me^  have  you  not? 

Rey.  My  Lord^  1  have. 

PoL  God  b'  w'  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

(40)  A  brothel.  The  relative  position  of  the  Trulla  of 
Hudibras^  in  respect  of  that  of  Laertes^  and  the  appear- 
ance of  her  prototype  in  the  moon^  as  furnishing  some 
evidence  of  her  profession,  should  be  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  passage. 
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JRey.  Good  my  Lord- 


Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.  I  shally  my  Lord. 

PoL  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Bey.  Well  my  Lord.  »  [^Earit, 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewel.     How  now,  Ophelia,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighted  I 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oph.  My  Lord,  as  I  was-sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced^ 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  loose^  (41) 
Ungartered,  and  down-gyred  to  his  cmcle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other^ 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors  ;  thus  he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know :  , 

But  truly  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm, :  [hard  ; 

■fc  I     I  I         ■  ■      I     I    II        ■  ■         ■  ■ 

• 

(41)  No  hat,  8^c. ;  because  that  which  before  appeared  to 
be  his  hat,  is  presently  stated  to  be  considered  as  his  ^^hand 
over  his  brow:  figure  66  gives  a  view  of  Hamlet  in  this  his 
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And  with  his  other  hand,  thus  o*er  his  brow, 

0 

He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face^ 

As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  time  staid  he  so  ; 

At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm^ 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  dototi  (4S) 

He  raised  a  sigh^  so  piteous  and  profound, 

That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 


»*m 


fransfcTT^  state;  for  which  observe  his  prototype,  after 

reading  note  43,  post. 

Fig.  66. 


<4fi)  Thrice;  this  alludes  to  the  triple  outline  of  which 
(a»  frequently  before  observed)^  (he  face  of  Hudilyra8|(now 
Hamlet^)  k  composed ;  saving,  refers  to  the  libratory  mcM 
IJM»a  «f  the  Blooiir 
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And  end  bis  being.     Then  he  lets  me  go, 
And  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turned^ 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes; 
For  out  of  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  wit/i  me,  I  will  go  seek  the  King. 
This  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  Heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry. 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  Lord  ;  but  as  you  did  com- 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied  [mand, 

His  access  to  me. 

PoL  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
Vm  sorry  that  with  better  speed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him.     I  feared  he  trifled. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee;  but  beshrew  my  jea- 
It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  [lousy  ; 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  King, 
This  must  be  known;   which  being  kept  close^ 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  bate  to  utter,v  love. 
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Scene  changes  to  the  Paldce.  • 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosincrantz,  GtiitDEN- 
STERN,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosincrantz  and  Guiiden- 
stern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  you  have  heard 
OiHamlefs  transformation;  so  I  call  it ^  (43) 
Since  not  the  exterior^  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much yVom  the  understanding  of  himself. 
I  cannot  dream  of.     I  intreat  you  both. 
That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him^ 
And  since  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humor ^ 
That  you  vouchsafe  you  rest  here  in  our  court 

(43)  It  seems^  from  this  passage,  that  during  the  first 
act^  and  up  to  the  time  of  Ophelia's  description  of  Hamlel^ 
given  in  the  last  scene,  his  figure  is  principally  to  be 
referred  to  the  second,  or  middle  one,  of  the  three  outlines 
mentioned  iii  the  last  note,  such  as  it  is  drawn  in  figure  58^ 
ante ;  but  afterwards  to  the  first  outline,  namely,  the  one 
most  on  the  right  hand,  as  he  is  drawn  in  figure  66 ;  this 
accords  best  with  her  description  of  him  in  his  lunatic 
transformation;  which  transformation  those  several  out- 
lines appear  to  have  suggested  to  the  poet's  fancy. 
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Some  little  tttfie;  so  hy  your  companies  (44) 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures^  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That  opened  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked 
of  you ; 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  livings 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fit  a  king's  remembrance. 

»'■       ■  ■  I  ■  .  ■  II.  .1  I     ■!    !■■■  ■■  I    ■  ■         ■  ■  ,.,     , 

(44)  Guildenstern  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  proto- 
type as  Magnano  in  Hudibras,  drawn  ante,  in  figure  19. 
This  is  particularly  determined  by  a  future  scene^  in  which 
Hamlet    desires  Guildenstern  to  play  upon  a  recorder^ 

• 

introduced  accordingly^  as  copied  from  the  moon^  in  figure 
67*^.'  If  his  person  be  viewed  there  with  the  back  down- 
wards, it  will  be  seen  to  resemble  the  gilded  stern  of  a  ship, 
and  from  thence  comes  his  name.  Rosencrantz  is  the 
smaller  figure,  in  pale  light,  standing  behind  and  below 
Guildenstern,  and  is  drawn  in  figure  68.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular circumstance,  equally  regarding  the  prototype  of 
both  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  which  explains  this 
and  numerous  other  passages,  in  which  the  poet  insinuates 
that  they  are  fit  companions  for  persons  addicted  to  plea- 

VOJ..  II.  F 
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Roi.  Both  your  majesties  - 
Might  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  ofur^ 

Bare.    This  circamstance  was  pointed  at  ia  plainer  I 

guag«  ID  Hudibras,  on  the  first  mention  of  Magnano. 

fVg.67. 
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Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Cruil.  But  we  both  obey. 
And  here  give  up  ourselves  in  the  full  bent 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 

King.    Thanks  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guil? 
denstern. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstern,  and  gentle  Ro- 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit     [sencrant^. 
My  too  much  changed  son.     Go,  some  of  ye, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence  ai^d  qurpruc 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  !  \^tices 

[^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

Queen.  Amen. 

4 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th'  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
Are  joyfully  returned  [Lord, 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  fatherof  good  news. 

PoL  Have  I,  my  Lord?  assure  ypu,  my  good 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  1  hold  my  soul,  [Hege, 

Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  King ; 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  6ra^w  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  I  have  used  to  do)  that  /  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

JCing^  Oh,  speak  of  that,  that  do  I  long  to  h?ar. 

F  3 
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And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack  : 
With  an  entreaty  herein  further  shewn, 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize, 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And  at  our  more  considered  time  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business.         [hour. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  la- 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together. 
Most  welcome  hoAie  !  \^Exeunt  Emhas. 

PvL  This  business  is  well  ended. 
My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  isince  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief;  your  noble  son  is  mad; 
Mad,  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness^ 
What  is*t,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ?    * 
But  let  that  go 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

PoL  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true ;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  Uis  *tis  true;  a  foolish  figure, — 
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But  farewel  it ;  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  htm  then ;  and  now  remain^ 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause ; 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. — Per- 
pend.— 
I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine  ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience^  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this  ;  now  gather,  and  surmise. 

[He  opens  a  Letter,  and  readsj] 

*^  To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most 
"  beatified  Ophelia.''-*^That's  an  ill  phrase  :  hea- 
iified  iis  a  vile  phrase ;   but  you  shall  hear     ■ 
"  These  to  hef  excellent  white  bosom,  these"—- 

Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ?     [ful. 

Pol.  Good  Madam^  stay  awhile,  I  willbefaith- 

*^  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire,    [Reading. 
*'  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
*'  Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar^ 
"  But  never  doubt  I  love. 

^'  Oh,  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numiberd  ;  1 

^'  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I 

*'  love  thee  best,  oh  most  best,  believe  it.   Adieu. 

'*  Thine  evermore^  most  dear  Lady,  whilst 

"  this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet** 


M. 
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^his  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shewn  me ; 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  has  she  received  his  love  ? 

PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might 
you  think  ? 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
{As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me :)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  Majesty  your  Queen  here,  think  ? 
If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book. 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb, 
Or  looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work^ 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak  ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere. 
This  must  not  be :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens : 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he  repulsed,  a  short  tale  to  make. 
Fell  toil  sadness  J  then  into  a  fast. 
Thence  to  a  watching,  thence  into  a  weakness. 
Thence  to  a  lightness,  and,  by  this  declension, 
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Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  Fd  fain  know 
That  I  have  positively  said,  'tis  so,  [that. 

When  it  proved  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this^  if  this  be  otherwise.  (45) 

[Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  /  willjind 
Where  truth  is  hid^  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 
'    Pol.  You  know  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
Here  in  the  lobby.  [together 

Queen.  So  he  does  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  Til  loose  my  daughter  to 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then^  [him  ; 

Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 


(45)  Take  this  from  tkis^  meaning  his  bead  from  hk 
shoulders :  in  fact  Claudius  does  so,  for  an  insp^cticMi  of 
their  prototypes  will  shew  that  bis  face  and  crown  are 
made  up  of  the  bead  and  face  of  Polonius. 
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JBut  keep  a  farm  and  carters,  (46) 
King.  We  will  try. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  But  look  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away. 

//  board  himpresently. [Exeunt  King  and  Queen. 

h,  give  me  leave. — How  does  my  good  Lord 

Ham.  Well,  God  o'  mercy.  [Hamlet  ? 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir  ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Pol.  That^s  very  true,  my  Lord.  \j^g^ 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 
Seing  a  good  kissing  carrion — 
Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

(46)  This  seems  to  be  referable,  the  farm  to  the  hoase* 
like  shape  of  the  whole  of  the  shadowed  part  of  the  mooa 
as  yiewed  with  its  north  side  uppermost,  some  oF  which 
shadows  resemble  the  different  beasts  about  a  farm,  as  pigs, 
cows,  calves,  &c.;  and  the  second  to  the  likenesses  of 
horses  in  the  moon,  viz.  those  of  the  knight  and  Ralph  in 
the  poem  of  Hudibras. 
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Pol.  I  have,  iny  Lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  t  th*  sun ;  conception 
is  a  blessing,  bwt  not  as  your  daughter  may  con- 
ceive.    Friend,  look  to't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  still  harping  on 
my  daughter ! 
Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he  said,  I  was  a  fish- 
monger. 
He  is  far  gone ;  and  truly,  in  my  youth,     [Aside. 
I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ; 
Very  near  this. — rU  speak  to  him  again. 
What  do  you  ready  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words.  (47) 

Pol.  W  hat  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  Lord; 

Ham.  Slanders,  Sir :  for  the  satirical  slave  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  iheir 
faces  are  wrinkled;  their  eyes  purging  thick 
amber,  and  plum-tree  gjim  :  and  that  they  have 
a  plentiful  lack  of  wit;  together  with  most  weak 
hams.  All  which.  Sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down  ;  for  yourself  Sir,  shall  be 

,  {47)  There  are  evidently  before  the  eyes  and  towards 
the  hand  of  Hamlet's  prototype^  characters  r^emWing  tbe 
etters  of  the  alphabet. 
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lAs  old  as  I  am^  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  hack- 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  he  madness,  yet  there^s  method 
Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air^  my  Lord  ?         [int. 

Ham.  Into  my  grave. — 

Pol.  Indeed,  that's  out  o'  th'  air  : 

How  pregnant  (sometimes)  his  replies  are  ! 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 

Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 

So  prosperously  delivered  of     Pll  leave  him, 

And  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting- 

Between  him  and  my  daughter. 

My  honourable  Lord,  I  will  most  humbly 

Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot.  Sir,  take  from  niie  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willifigly  part  withal,  except  my 
life.  (48) 

PoL  Fare  you  well,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  / 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

[Exit^ 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Mos.  God  save  you,  Sir. 

(48)  Except  my  life:  because,  (heads  in  the  place  ot 
feel,)  the  prototypes  of  Hamlet  and  Polonius,  being  in- 
verted, would  constitute  one  and  the  same ;  whence  the 
destruction  of  one  would  follow  that  of  the  other. 
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Guil.  Mine  honoured  Lord ! 

jRos.  My  most  dear  Lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  How  dost 
thou  Guildenstern  ? 
oil,  Rosincrantz,  good  lads  !  how  do  you  both  ? 

JRos.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy ^  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy ;  oa 
Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

jRos.  Neither  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waistj  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours,.^ 

GuiL  *  Faiths  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  oh,  most 
true ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  ?     [honest. 

Ros.  None,  my  Lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 

Ham.  Then  is  doomsday  near ;  but  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular ; 
what  have  you,  my  good  friends  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

GuiL  Prison,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  ane^  in  which  there  ^re  many 
confines^  wards^  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being 
one  o'  th*  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  Lord. 
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Ham.  Why,  then  it  is  none  to  you  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 
it  so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one : 
'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  injftnite  space^ 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ;  and  our 
monarchs  and  out-stretched  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  th'  court  ?  for,  by  my  say, 
1  cannot  reason. 

Both.  WeUl  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter.  I  will  not  sort  you 
with  the  rest  of  my  servants  ;  for,  to  speak  to  you 
like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended : 
but  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make 
you  at  Elsinoor  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you^  my  Lord  ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poOr  in 
thanks ;  but  I  thank  you  :  and  sure^  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear  of  a  half-penny.  Were 
you  not  sent  for  ?  is  it  your  own. inclining  ?  is  it  a 
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free  visitation  ?  come  deal  justly  with  me  ;  come, 
come ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham,  Any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  You 
were  sent  for :  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in 
your  looks^  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft 
enough  to  colour.  I  know,  the  good  King  and 
Queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me ;  but  let  me 
conjure  you,  hy  the  rights  of  our  fellowship^  by 
the  consonancy  of  our  youths  hy  the  obligation  of 
our  ever-preserved  love^  and  by  what  more  dear,  a 
better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal ;  be  even 
and  direct  with  me^  whether  you  were  sent  for  or 
po  ? 

JRos.  What  say  you  ?  [7*o  Guilden. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  :  if  you 
love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil.  My  Lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  antici- 
pation prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy 
to  the  Kiiig  and  Queen  moult  no  feather.  (49)  I 

.■■■■■'■■ '     '     '  I  ■  ■  I   II  II      I  I  III  II    ,  .MB^ 

(49)  Moult  no  feather:  this  very  singular  phrase  may 
be  referable,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  prototypes  of 
RoseDcrantz  and  Guildenstern  appear  to  be  naked  ia 
the  moon,  and  that  there  are  small  detached  portions  of 
shadow  over  their  heads,  resembling  the  feathers  flying 
about  bird»  in  tbe  statb  of  moulting  them. 
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kave  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my 
mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercise;  and,  indeed, 
it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  thi^ 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  pro-- 
moutory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look 
you,  this  brave  6* erhanging  firmament,  this  ma'- 
Jestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  ap- 
pears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti" 
lent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite 
in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  God !  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals !  and  yet  to  me, 
what  is  the  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights 
not  me^  nor  woman  neither^  though  by  your 
smiling  yoie  seem  to  say  so. 

JRos.  My  Lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  mtf 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  when  I  said,  maa 
delights, not  me? 

Jtos.  To  think,  my  Lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall 
req^ivefrom  you ;  we  accosted  them  on  the  way, 
and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

.Ham.  He  that  plays  the  King  shall  he  wel" 
come ;  his  Majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me ;  the 
advent*  row  knight  shall  vise  his  foyle  and  target; 
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the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man 
shall  end  his  part  in  peace;  and  the  lady  shall 
say  her  mind  freely^  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for*t.     What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  delight 
in^  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham,  How  chances  it  they  travel?  theur  resi- 
dence both  in  reputation  and  profit  was,  better, 
both  ways. — 

[Flourish  for  the  Players. 
Guil,  There  are  the  players. 
Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinoor. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen. 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern,  andybu  tdo,  at 
each  ear  an  hearer  ;  (50)  that  great  hahy^  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathling-clouts. 

Ros.  Haply  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them ; 
for  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
the  players.     Mark  it ; — you  say  right,  Sir ;  for  on 

Monday  morning  'twas  so,  indeed. 

■  '    -     ... -  -  ■  —  -  ..■   - ,    ^ 

(50)  At  each  ear  a  hearer :  this  phrase^  no  less  strange 
than  the  one  explained  in  the  last  note^  points  to  the  cfar* 
cumstance  that  the  heads  of  both  Rosencrantz  aad  Gaii- 
denstem  are  like  human  ears. 
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Pol.  My  Lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
Ham.  My  Lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome 

Poi.  The  actors  are  come  hither^  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Buzze,  buzze, 

.  Pol.  Upon  mine  honour. — — 


Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass- 


''PoL  The  best  actors  in  the  worlds  either  for  tra- 
gedy, comedy,  history-,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral,  scene  undividable,  or  poem  un- 
limited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus 
too  l^ght.  For  the  law  of  wit,  and  th^  liberty ^ 
these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  "  Oh  Jephtha,  judge  of  Israel,*'  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou ! 
.  PoL  What  treasure  had  he,  my  Lord  ? 

Haan.  "  Why,  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
"  The  which  he  loved  passing  well.*' 

PoL  Still  on  my  daughter.  "^ 

Ham.  Ami  not  i*  th'  right  old  Jephtha  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephtha,  my  Lord  ;  1  have 
a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

PoL  What  follows  then,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  as  ''by  lot,  God  wot" — and  then 
you  know,  '*  it  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was  •/' 
the  first  row  of  the  rubric  will  shew  you  more. 
For  look  where  my  abridgments  come. 

VOL.  II*  G 
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Enter  four  or  Jive  Players. 

Y*are  welcome,  masters,  welcome  all. — 

[To  PolofuM^ 
Good  my  Lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  be- 
stowed ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  well  used ;  for 
they  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chroniclers  of  the 
time.  After  your  death,  you  were  better  have  a 
bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  yon  lived. 

Pol.  My  Lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

Ham.  God^s  bodikins,  man,  much  better.  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity.  Th6  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  have  a  play 
to-morrow.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can 
J^ou  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  six- 
teen lines,  which  I  would  set  down  and  insert 
in't  ?  -could  you  not  ? 

Play^  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  Lord^  and  Idi 
you  mock  him  not.  My  good  friends,  Pit  Ih 
you  Hill  night ;— • 
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rU  have  these  players 

Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle.     Fll  observe  his  looks; 
ril  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  blench^ 
J  know  my  course.     This  spirit  that  I  have  seen, 
May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T*  assume  a  pleasing  shape  ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Qut  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spiirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     TU  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  the  play'sthe   thing, 
Wherein  V\\  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King. 

\^Exit. 
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ACT    III. 


Scene — The  Palace, 
Mnter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Ro- 

SENCRANTZ,  GuiLDENSTERN,  afld  Lofds. 

King.  And  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  ^onfusion^ 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet, 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Mas.  He  does  confess^  he  feels  himself  distracted  ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

G  2 
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KJi  nis  irue  siaie. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Jtos.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Ouii.  But  with  much  forcing  of  bis  dispi 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question,  but  of  our  de 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him  to  any  pastii 

Hot.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out  that  certain  ^ 
We  o'ertook  on  the  way;  of  these  we  told  I 
And  t^ere  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  ofjoy 
To  bear  of  it :  tftey  are  about  the  court  ; 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  raosftrue : 
And  he  beseeched  me  to  intreat  your  Mjg< 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart,  and  it  doth  mu 
To  hear  him  so  inclined.  [i 

Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  into  these  delights. 
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Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
If 't  be  th^  affection  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you  : 
And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet^  8  wildness  /  So  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 
Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.       [^Exit  Queen. 
Po/. .  Ophelia,  walk  you  here,     (Gracious,  so 
please  ye. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves.)     Read  on  this  hook; 
That  shew  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.     We* re  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
'Tis  too  much  proved,  that  with  devotion^s  visage, 
x\nd  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o*er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  Oh,  *tis  too  true. 
How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con* 
science !  [Aside. 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plaistring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
Oh  heavy  burden  ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  Lord. 

{Exeunt  all  hut  Ophelia. 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham,  To  be, or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question.— 
Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles^ 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — to  die, — to  sleep-^ 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep,  to  say,  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  Wished.     To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep  ?  perchance,  to  dream  ;  ay,  there*s  the 
rub —  . 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coi/. 
Must  give  us  pau^^. — There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  oftimej 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pang  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes  ; 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardles  bear^ 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
(That  undiscovered  country^  from  whose  bourne » 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
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Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  i 
^^nd  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment^ 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And,  lose  the  name  of  action Soft  you,  now  ! 

[Seeing  Ophelia : 
The  fair  Ophelia  ?  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

Oph.  Good  my  Lord, 
How  does  your  honour /or  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well ; 

Oph.  My  Lord,  I  have  remembrances  ofyours^ 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught,     [you  did; 

Oph.  My  honoured  Lord,  you  know  right  well, 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed. 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  that  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again :  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There^  my  Loifd 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  Lord 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  Lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  you  should 
admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 
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Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  Lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  ^ 
»  bawd,  tlian  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate 
beauty  into  its  likeness.  This  was  sometitne  a 
paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof.— ^I  did 
love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  made  me  believe  sa. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me.  For 
virtue  cannot  so  innoculate  oitr  old  stocky  but  We 
shall  relish  of  it.     I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  ^o  a  nunnery.  (51)  Why 
tvouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  aiA 
myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse 
me  of  such  things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful, 
ambitious,  with  more  offences  at  my  hecki  than  I 
have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to 
give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in.  What 
should  such  fellows   as   I  do  crawling  between 


(51)  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  The  shadows  at  the  right 
and  left  of  Ophelia's  face  in  the  moon,  from  beneath 
which  she  seems  to  look  out  as  from  a  veil,  sufficiently 
explain  this  expression  so  frequently  repeated.  Vide  her 
figure,  No.  6l,  ante. 
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heaven  and  earth  ?  we  are  arrant  knaves,  believe 
none  of  us — Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery — ^Where's 
your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  • 
msy  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in*s  own  house. 
Farewel. 

Oph.  Oh  help  him^  you  sweet  Heavens  ! 
""Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  Til  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice, 
as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
— Get  thee  to  a  nunnery^ — farewel — Or,  if  thou 
...wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men 
know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of 
them — To  a  nunnery^  go — and  quickly  too :  fare- 
wel. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers  restore  him  ! 
Hdnii  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well 
enough :  QoA  has  given  you  one  face,  and  yoti 
make  yourselves  another.  You  jig^  you  amble^ 
and  ydu  Usp^  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and 
make  your  wamt&nness  your  ignorance.  Gro  to, 
I'll  no  more  on't,  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say, 
we  will  have  no  more  marriages.  Those  that  are 
married  already,  alll  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery^  go. 

[_Exit  Hamlet. 
Oph.  Ob,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown/ 
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The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue, 
Th*  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  [sworcb 
The  glass  of  fashion^  and  the  mould  ofform^ 
TK  observed  of  all  observers^  quite^  quite  dotM  ! 
I  am  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows  :         r^ 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason^ 
^        Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatched  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youtlfc, 
Blasted  with  ecstacy^     Oh,  woe  is  me  ! 
1"'  have  seen  what  f  have  seen,  see  what  I  see. 

Enter  King  and  Polonius* 

King.  Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     Something's  in  his  soul, 
.  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And,  1  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger,  which,  how  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 
Thus  set  it  down.  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply  the  seas  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well.    But  yet  I  do  believe, 
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The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.  How  now,  Ophelia?— 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said, 

We  heard  it  all, My  Lord,  do  as  you  please ; 

\^Exit  Ophelia. 
But  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs  ;  let  her  be  round  with  him  : 
And  rilbe  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 
Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unmatched  go, 

[^Ea:eunt. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  And 
do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus; 
but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and,  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  yoa  ^ 

must  acquire  and  b^et  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.     Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul, 
to  hear  a  robustious  perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings :  who  (for  the  most  part)  are  ca« 
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pable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shews  add 
noise  :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whiptfor  o*eis 
A  doing    Termagant ;    it  out-herods  Herod.     Pray 
you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  1  warrant  your  honour. 
Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither ;  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor.     Suit  the  action  to 
the  wordy  the  word  to  the  action^  with  this  special 
observance,   that  you  oerstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is   from  the 
purpose  of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first 
and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  Uwere  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;  to  shew  A^irtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.     Now  this  over- 
done, or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un- 
SKilfuI   laugh,   cannot  but  make    the    judicious 
grieve :  the  censure  of  which  one  must  in  your 
allowance  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others* 
Oh,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play yimA 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  (not  to  speak 
it  profanely)   that  neither  having  the  accent  of 
christian,  nor  the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man» 
have  so  strutted  and  he[\oyied,that  I  have  thought 
same  of  nature  s  journeymen  had  made  m^n,  and 
not  made  them  well;  they  imitated  humanity  sa 
abominably. 

Play.     I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indiffef" 
ently  with  us. 
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.;  Ham.  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
be  then  to  be  considered.  That's  villainous  ;  and 
shews  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that 
uses  it. 
Go  make  you  ready.  [^Exeunt  Players* 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil-  ' 

DENSTERN. 

How  how,  my  Lord  ;  will  the  King  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  Queen  too,  and  thiat  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste  [JBariV  Pol.- 
Will  t/ou  two  help  to  hasten,  them  ? 

Both.  We  will  my  Lord.  [^Exeunt. 

Ham.  Wh^t,  ho,  Horatio  ! 

Enter  HoviATio  ^o  Hamlet. 

Hor.   Here,  sweet  Lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

Hor.  Oh  my  dear  Lord,    ■ 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  1  flatter: 
For  what  advancemeat  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits,  ; 
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To  feed  and  clothe  t6ee  ?  Should  the  poor  be  flat- 
tered ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abnurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pr^nant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fa#ijing.  Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice j 
And  could  of  men  distinguish^  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself     For  thou  hast  bees 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing : 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks.     And  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  j  udgment  are  so  weli^commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger, 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  hearts  core ;  ay^  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
As  I  do  /Ae^.——— Something  too  much  of  this*— 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  King, 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  mv  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 
Even  with  tite  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen 
And  my  imaginations  are  nsfoul 
As  Vulcan's  smithy.     Give  him  heedful  note ; 
tfoi  J  mifie  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
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And  after  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  Lord, 
If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Ro- 
JENCRANTZ,  GuiLDENSTERN,  and  Other  Lords 
attendant^  with  a  Guard  carrying  Torches,  Da- 
nish March.     Sou7id  a  Flourish. 

JJam.  They're  coming  to  the  play;  I  must  be 
Get  you  a  place.  [idle. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith,  of  the  cameleon's  dish : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-drammed :  you  cannot  feed 
capons  so. 

King^  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer^  Ham- 
let ;  these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine. Now,  my  Lord;  you 

played  oxice  i'  th*  university,  you  say  ?     [J'o  Pol. 

Pol.  That  I  did,  my  Lord,  and  was  accounted 
%  good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar,  I  was  killed  i' 
tb'  capitol :  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  89 
capital  a  calf  there.     Be  the  players  ready  } 

Ro$.  Ay,  my  Lord,  they  stay  upon  your  p^tiencei 
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Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  md. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tractive. 

Pol.  Oh,  ho,  do  you  mark  that  ? 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  1  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[^Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  y^e/. 

Oph.  No,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph:  1  think  nothing,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought,  to  lie  between  a 
maid's  legs ! 

Oph.  What  is,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry ^  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Who,  1  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Oh  God!  your  only  jig-maker;  what 
should  a  man  do  but  be  merry  ?  For,  look  you  how 
chearfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died 
within  these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay  'tis  twice  two  months^  my  Lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black , '  fore  F II  have  a  suit  of  sables.  Oh  heaveiM  I 
die  \,vfo  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet!  then 
there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  bis 
life  half  a  year:   but,  by'r  lady,  he  must  build 
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thurches  then  ;  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph  is,  **  For 
*'  oh,  for  oh,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot/' 

Hautboys  play..    The  Dumb-show  ^n^^r*.  (;52) 

Enter  a  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  regal  Coronets, 
very  lovingly ;  the  Duchess  embracing  him, 
and  he  her.  She  kneels ;  he  takes  her  up,  and 
declines  his  head  upon  her  neck ;  he  lays  him 
down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers ;  she  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  Fellow, 
takes  off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison 
in  the  Duke's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Duchess 
returns,  finds  the  Duke  dead,  and  makes  pas- 
sionate action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two 
or  three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to 
lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried 
away.  The  poisoner  woos  the  Duchess  with 
gifts  ;  she  seems  loth  and  unwilling  a  whiles  but 
in  the  end  accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with /afec^r^.-^ 


(52)  The  whole  actiou  of  this  dumb  shew,  may  be  seeii 
to  be  exhibited  by  the  disk  of  the  moon^  if  the  late  king, 
(Hamlet's  father,)  the  queen,  and  Claudius,  who  are  the 
actors  of  it,  be  referred  to  their  prototypes  there,  already 
pointed  out. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Queen.  How  fares  my  Lord? 

PoL  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light.     Away  ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  !  [^Exeunt. 

Manefit  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  whilst  some  must  sleep; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if 
the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  with 
two  provincial  roses  on  my  rayed  shoes,  get  me  a 
fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players^  Sir  ? 
Hor.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  L 
"  For  thou  dost  know,  oh  Damon  dear, 

'^  This  realm  dismantled  was 
''  Of  Jove  himself,  and  now  reigns  here 
"  A  very,  very, — paddock.'' 
Hor.   You  might  have  rhymed.  [53) 

—  "  I      I  I       ■         ■      I  ■  I,  III  .  m  .    ,  ,  » ,1  , 

(53)  Ah  ass,  which  word  would  have  completed  the 
rhyme  of  Hamlet's  stanza,  may  be  seen,  in  light,  attached 
to  or  making  a  part  of  Claudiuses  person,  and  sitoat^ 
about  the  back  of  his  head,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  69. 
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Ham.  Oh,  good  Horatio,  Til  take  the  Ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pounds.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  Lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning  ? 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him.. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.  Oh,  ha!  come,  some  mw5ic:  Come,  the 
For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy,    [recorders. 
Why,  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 
Come,  some  music. 

Guil.  Good  my  Lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  wor4 
with  you. 

Ham*  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  King,  Sir — , 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  of  hinj? 

GuiL  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered— 

Ham.  With  drink.  Sir  ? 

Guil:  No,  my  Lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  shall  shew  itself  more  rich, 
to  signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put 
him  to  his  purgation,  would  perhaps  plunge  him 
into  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  Lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame^  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my 
affair. 

Ham.  1  am  tame.  Sir  ; — pronounce. 

h3 
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Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother^  in  most  gfeat 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  ytfu. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Cruil.  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  nttike 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's^ 
commandment ;  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my 
return,  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL  What,  my  Lord.> 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my 
wit^s  diseased.  But,  Sir,  such  answer  as  I  can 
make  you  shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say, 
my  mother — therefore  no  more  but  to  the  matter 
— my  mother,  you  say — 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says ;  yotir  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish 
a  mother !  But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heets  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ? 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her 
closet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our^ 
mother.  {54}) 


(54)  Ten  times.  The  queen  occupies  io  the  moon  m 
coDBiderable  portion  of  the  Roman  numeral  X,  draw^ 
above  in  figure  48 ;  and  I  incline  to  think  there  is  an  alli 
sion  to  that  circumstance  in  this  remarkable  expression. 


/" 


.1 
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Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  Lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  1  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Jtos.  Good  my  Lord,  what  is  your  cause  of 
distemper  ?  you  doy  surely,  bar  the  door  of  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefe  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the 
voice  of  the  King  himself  for  your  succession  in 
Denniark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  ''  while  the  grass  grows'*— the 
proverb  is  something  musty. 

i 

Enter  one,  with  a  Recorder. 

Oh,  the  recorders ;  let  me  see  one.  To  withdraw 
with  you — why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me^  as  if  you  would  drive  njLC  into  a  toil? 

Gruil.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will 
you  play  upon  this  pipe  ?  {55) 

Gruil.  My  Lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  1  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  /  cannot. 

Ham.  1  do  beseech  you. 


(55)  Vide  figure  67^  ante ;  and  compare  the  pipe  or 
recorder  there,  with  its  prototype  ia  the  moon. 
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CruiL  I  know  no  touch  ofit^  my  Lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying  ;  govern  these  ven-- 
tiges  with  your  fingers  and  thumbs  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouthy  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo' 
quent  music.     Look  you^  these  are  the  stops. 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  ut^ 
terance  of  harmony  ;  1  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me ;  you  would  play  upon 
me,  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  vny 
compass;  and  there  is  much  music^  excellent  voice j 
in  this  little  organ^  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak. 
Why,  do  you  think  that  I  am  easier  to  be  played 
on  than  a  pipe  ?  call  me  what  instrument  you 
will,  though  you  can  fret  me^  [56)  you  cannot 
play  upon  me. God  bless  you,  Sir. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  Lord,  the  Queen  would  speak  with 
you,  and  presently. 


{56)  You  can  fret  me.  May  not  this  singular  phrase 
have  regard  to  the  strong  resemblance  of  a  hand^  in 
light,  -situate  just  before  Guildenstern  in  the  moon,  and 
appearing  to  be  applied,  as  it  were,  to  the  fret  of  a 
fiddle? 
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Ham*  Do  you  see  yonder  cloudy  that's  almost 
m  shape  of  a  camel  ?  (57) 

PoL  By  the  mass,  and  ifs  like  a  camel  mdeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  ouzle. 

PoL  It  is  black  like  an  ouzle. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.   Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  1  come  to  my  mother  by  anff 

by, They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  befit.         I 

will  come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  1  will  say  so. 

Hani.  By  and  by  is  easily  said.     Leave  me, 
friends.  [Exeunt. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  nighty  [out 
When  church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 
Contagion  to  this  world.  Now  could  1  drink  hot 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  [blood, 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Soft,  now  to  my  mother— 
O  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ev^er 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  ; 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 

(57)  It  is  certain  that  the  head  opposite  to  Hamlet's  in 
the  moon^  (viz.  that  of  Ralphs  in  Hudibras,)  may  be  assi- 
milated to  a  cioud^  a  camel,  an  owzle,  or  a  whale,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  aspects,  upwards,  downwards,  or  side- 
ways, in  which  it  is  viewed.  These  numerous  similitudes 
in  the  same  object  are  a  proof  of  the  great  variety  of 
which  this  method  of  composition  is  susceptible* 
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I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  ; 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent !  [^Extt» 

jBn^^rKlNG,RoSENCRANTZanrfGuiLDENSTERN. 

King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunes. 

Guild.  We  will  provide  ourselves : 
Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many,  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live  and  feed  upon  ypur  Majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance  ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  on  whose  weal. depends  and  rests 
•   The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  massy  wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  thing's 
Are  mortized  and  adjoined  ;  which,  when  it  fall^j 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Ne'er  alone 
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Did  the  King  sigh ;  but  with  a  general  groatt. 
King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voy- 

f*or  wt  Vf\\\  fetters  put  upon  this  fear  ^  [age ; 

Which  now  goes  loo  free-footed. 

Moth.  We  will  haste  us.     [^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  Lord,  he's  gone  to  his  mother's  closet; 
Behind  the  arras  Til  convey  myself 
To  hear  the  process.  I'll  warrant  sheMl  tax  him 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said,  [home. 
^Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother 
(Since  nature  makes  them  partial,)  should  o'er-hear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.  Fare  you  well,  my  Liege; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know.  [Exit. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  Lord. 
Oh  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven, 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon't ; 
That  of  a  brother's  murder.     Pray  I  cannot, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent : 
And^  like  a  man  to  double  business  bounds 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother^ s  blood? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow ;  whereto  serves  Mercy, 
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But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?  , 

And  what^s  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 
To  be  fore-stalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardoned  being  down  ?  then  Fll  look  up ; 

My  fault  is  past But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 
That  cannot  be,  since  1  am  still  possess*  d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
Mj/  crownj  mine  own  ambition,  and  mt/  queen. 
May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law ;  but  Uis  not  so  above : 
There,  is  no  shuffling ;  there^  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature^  and  we  ourselves  compelled^ 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
.Oh  wretched  state  !  oh  bosom  black  as  death/ 
Oh  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  befreCy 
Art  more  engaged  !  help^  angels  !  make  assay  ! 
JBott?,  stubborn  knees;  and,  heart  with  strings  of 

steely 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !   . 
All  may  be  well. 

[The  King  retires  and  kneels. 
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Enter  Hamlet. 
tiam.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  noiv  he  is  prayings 


And  now  Til  do't — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven. 

And  so  am  I  revenged  ?  that  would  be  scanned ; 

A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that 

t)  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heaven — O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 

And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  Vmows^save Heaven  P 

But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him.     Am  1  then  revenged, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ? 

Up^  sword^  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent ; 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

Or  in  th*  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed  ; 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damnd  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays  ; 

•This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [^Exit. 

The  King  rises,  and  comes  forward. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below.  [Exit, 

Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to.  Heaven  go. 


Queen-  »^*   ,  >  ^  foO*®*  ^       ^^e 

^""^  t;   !fou  1^^^^  ^J,^eT  v*^*  ^'^ 
I^**"*'     Cotoe,  eotae,  V  ^.^^ed 

.«ooWJ 
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Queen.  Nay,  then  Til  set  those  to  you  that  catf 
speak.  [not  budge: 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down;  you  shall 
You  go  not,  'till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  (58) 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  patt  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt   thou  do  ?   thou    wilt  not 
Help,  ho.  [murder  me  ? 

Pol.  What  ho,  help.  \_Behind  the  Arras^ 

Ham.  How  now,  a  rat  ?  dead  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  kills  Polonius. 

Pol.  Oh,  I  am  slain. 

Queen.  Oh  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not :  is  it  the  King  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed  ;   almost  as  bad,  good 
mother, 
As  kill  a  King,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  King  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Lady,  'twas  my  word. — 
Thou  wretched,  ra^^  intruding  fool^  farewel, 

[To  Polonius. 

-; ' ' 

(58)  The  face  of  the  queen  in  the  moon  is  like  a  look- 
ing-glass with  reflected  shadows  in  it:  there  may  be  also 
an  allusion  here  to  the  moon  itself  being  only  a  mirror  of 
the  sun.  The  old  theatrical  motto,  veluti  in  q^eculum, 
might  have  been  intended  to  put  the  spectators  in  mind 
that  the  characters  of  many  plays  are  drawn  fromj  or  con- 
nected with,  appearances  in  the  moon. 
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I  took  thee  for  thy  betters ;  take  thy  fortune  ; 
Thoujindest^  to  be  too  busy^  is  some  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands ;  peace,  sit  you 

down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  hearty  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff : 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Qu£en.  What  have  1  done,  that  thou  darest  wag 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?  [thy  tongue 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there  ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths.     Oh,  such  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.     HeaverC s  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought  sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ay  me  !  what  act, 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture^  and  on  this^ 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  : 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion  s  curls ;  li  j  iront  of  Jove  himself; 
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An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command  ; 
A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven- kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
This  wasyowT  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  fol- 
Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildewed  ear^  [lows  ; 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  P  ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  Love  ;  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment;  and  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  Sense,  sure,  you 

have. 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion :  but,  sure,  that 
Is  apoplexed  :  for  madness  would  not  err  ;  [sense 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled. 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference. — What  devil  was*t 
That  thus  had  cozened  you  at  hoodman  blind? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope, — * — 
O  shame  !  where  is  thy  bltish  ?  rebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones, 
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To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  w'ax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire.     Proclaim  no  shame. 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  \ 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  hurn^ 
And  Reason  panders  Will 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more. 
Thou  turned  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soulf 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots^ 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  incestuous  bed. 
Stewed  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty. — 

Queen.  Oh,  speak  no  more ; 
These  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears. 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  ! 
A  slave,  that  is  not*  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  Lord ;  a  vice  of  kings  ; — 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches-^ 
Save  me !  and  hover  o^er  me  with  your  wings. 

[Starting  up. 
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You  heavenly  guards/  what  would  your  gracious 

Queen.  Alas  !  hes  mad [figure  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  ; 
O  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul: 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you.  Lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas  !  how  is't  with  you, 
That  thus  you  hend  your  eye  on  vacancy^ 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep^ 
Andj  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  tlC  alarm^ 
Your  bedded  hairs^  like  life  in  excrements^ 
Start  up  and  stand  on  end.     O  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  B.nd  fiame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  ! — look  you  how  pale  he 
glares  ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  look  on  me. 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 

vol..  n.  I 
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My  stem  effects  ;  then  what  I  have  to  do. 

Will  want  true  colour ;  tears  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queefi.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

[^Pointing  to  the  Ghost, 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look  how  it  steals 
My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived !  [away  ! 

Look,  where  he  goes  even  now,  out  at  the  portal. 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.   What  ecstasy  ? 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.      *Tis  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  /or  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass  but  my  madfiess  speaks. : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film,  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past,  avoid  what  is  to  como ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
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To  make  them  ranker.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  ; 
For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  courb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Queen.  Oh,  Hamlet !  ihou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
ifi  twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  : 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster  custom,  who  nil  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  ;  the  next,  more  easy ; 
For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  Nature, 
And  master  even  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.  Once  more,  good  night ! 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 
rU  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  Lord, 

\_Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  but  Medven  hath  pleased  it.so^ 
To  punish  me  with  this^  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  he  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  &rid  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him  ;  so,  again,  good  night? 

I  2 
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1  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  ; 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid.you  doV 
Let  the  fond  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his  motise  ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  jfingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  /  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.    'Twere  good  you  let  him  know. 
For  who  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbci 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secresy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape,. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assured ,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  /  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me^ 

Ham.  I  must  to  England,  you  know  that? 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  sealed,  and  my  two  school^ 
fellows^ 
(Whom  /will  trust  as  /will  adders fangedj 
They  bear  the  mandate;  they  must  sweep  my  wavy 
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And  marsiial  me  to  knavery :  let  it  work.         , 
For  "'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist'  with  his  own  petard :  and  t'  shall  go  bard, 
But  /  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines^ 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.     O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet ! 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing ; — r- 
ril  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room ; 
Mother,  good  night.^^Indeedj  this  counsellor, 
Js  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave, 
Come^  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Good  night  mother. 

[Exit  Hamlet,  tugging  in  Polonius. 


ACT    IV, 


ScENE-'-a  Royal  Apartment. 
Enter  King  and  Queen,   with  Ros£NCBANtz» 

and  GuiLDENSTERN. 

King.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  tltesepro^' 
found  heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 


/^ 
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Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  u$  ist  little  while. 

[To  Ros.  and  Guild,  whb  go  but. 
Ah,  my  good  Lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night? 
King.  What,  Gertrude?  how  does  Hamlet? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  seas,  and  wind,  wtaett  both 
contend 
Which  is  the  mightietr :  in  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cn>^,  a  rati 
And,  in  this  brainidi  apprehension^  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man* 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 
It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there: 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all. 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.     Bu  t  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  killed, 
O'er  whixm  his  very  madness^  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base^ 
Shews  itself  pure.    He  weeps  for  what  is  doj^e. 
King.  O  Gertrude,  come  aw^y : 


The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touchy 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse.  Ho  !  Guildenstern  ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged  him. 
Go  seek  him  out,  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     Pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends, 
'  And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done.     For,  haply.  Slander 
(Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  its  poisoned  shot)  may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O,  come  away  ; 
Mff  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.    [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed. 

Gentlemen  withinJ]  Hamlet !  Lord  Hamlet ! 
Ham.  What  noise  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  Lord,  with  the 
dead  bodv  ? 
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Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust^  whereto  Uis  kin. 

J?o5.  Tell  us  where'tis,  that  we  n)9,y  take  ittheijiGe, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge^ 
wh?it  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a 
King  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge^  my  Lord?  (59) 
Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  that  soaks  up  the  King's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,   his  authorities.     But  such 
officers  do  the  King  best  service  in  the  end  ;  he 
keeps  them  like  an  apple  in  the  corner  ofhisjaw^ 
first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:    wheu  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
t/fiu^  and^  sponge^  you  shall  be  dry  again. 
Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  Lord. 
Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  a  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  0,  foolish  (ear). 

Ros.  My  Lord,   you  must  tell  us  where  the 
body  is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  King. 


(59)  The  figure  of  Rosencrantz  in  the  mooD^  with  its 
different  tints  of  shadow,  is  like  a  sponge  half  full. of  water; 
and  tlie  circular  or  oval  line  on  his  cheek  there,  expIjEiins 
the  apple  in  hisjartiy  mentioned  presently.  Vide  his  figure. 
No  68,  ante. 
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Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  King  is  a  thing 

GuiL  A  thing,  my  Lord  ?     , 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him  ;  hidefox^ 
and  all  after.  (6o)  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King. 
King.  I've  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body ; 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose  ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him ; 
He's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude^ 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes : 
And  where  'tis  so,  th'  oflfender's  scourge  is  weighed. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases^  desperate  grown^ 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved^ 
Or  not  at  all. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 
How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestowed,  my 
We  cannot  get  from  him.  [Lord, 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Hos.  Without,  my  Lord,  guarded  to  know  your 

King.  Bring  him  before  us.  [pleasure. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern  !  bring  in  my  Lord. 


(60)  The  position  of  the  fox  in  the  moon  is  pointed  out 
in  a  note  on  his  figure^  which  is  numbered  36^  ante. 
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Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ?  , 
Ham.  At  supper. 
King.  At  supper  ?  where  ? 
Ham.  Not  where   he   eats^   but  where  he   is 
eaten ;  a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are 
e'en  at  him.     Your  worm  is  your  only  Emperor 
for  diet.     We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and 
we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots.     Your  fat  king  and 
your   lean   beggar   is  but  variable  service,   twp 
dishes  but  to  one  table ;  that's  the  end. 
King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
ate  of  a  King,  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of- that 
worm. 

King.  What  dosf  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  shew  you  how  a  King 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 
King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 
Ham.  In  Heaven^  send  thitherto  see.     If  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  th*  other 
place  yourself.     But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  (you)  shall  nose  him  as  you 
go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 
King.  Go  seek  him  there. 
Ham.  He  will  stay  till  ye  come. 
King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety 
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(Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 

For  that  which  thoii  hast  done)  must  send  thee 

hence. 
Withjierjf  quickness;  therefore  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready^  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  1  see  a  Cherub  that  sees  them ;  but  come, 
for  England  I  farewel,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh,  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard ; 
Delay  it  not :  Til  have  him  hence  to-night. 
Away,  for  every  thing  is  sealed  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  th'  affair ;  pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guild. 
And,  England!  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught^ 
As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense^ 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us ;  thou  may'st  not  coldly  net 
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Capt.  They  are  of  A'orway,  Sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed,  Sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Capt.  Against  some  part  of  Po/and. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  Sir  ? 

Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fort-in-bras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Capt.  Truly  to  speak  it,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground^ 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  ^^iyjive  ducats — five,  I  would  not  farm  it ;  (62) 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole^ 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Capt.  Yea,  'tis  already  garrisoned. 

Ham.  Twothousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw  ;  [ducats, 
Thi$  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shews  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies.     I  humbly  thank  you.  Sir. 

Capt.  God  b'  w'  ye.  Sir. 

Ro8.  Wiirt  please  you  go,  my  Lord  ? 


(62)  Five  ducats.  On  the  body  of  KiDg  Claadius,  against 
whom Fortinbras's expedition  lies, ("i.e.  against  which  Fort- 
inbras's  side  of  the  moon  weighs  or  librates,)  there  are 
several  bright  spots  of  light,  like  coins^  which  are  here/ 
perhaps,  alluded  to. 
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Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Let  her  come  in. 

Queen.  To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss. 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself,  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Enter  Ophelia,  distracted. 
Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majesty  of  Den- 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  !  [mark  ? 

Oph.  *'  How  should  I  your  true  love  know  from 
"  another  one  ? 
*'  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staffs  and  his  sandal  shoon.*' 
(64')  [^Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  Lady,  what  imports  this  song  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 
"  He's  dead  and  gone.  Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone  ; 
'*  At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a  stone." 

Enter  King. 
Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia— — 
Oph.  Pray  you  mark. 
"   White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,** 

■ — ---  —  --_--    ^_    .  ■-       .JI-- 

(64)  Cockle^hat,  8^c.  Observe  the  figure  of  Polonius, 
Ophelia's  father,  in  the  rooon,  whose  death  occasioned  her 
lunacy,  and  whose  person  will  be  foutid  to  be  constantly 
alluded  to  by  her  in  the  fragments  she  sings  of  old  songs: 
this  circunastance  is  hinted  by  the  King's  observation  pre- 
sently," CQmeit  upon  her  father  T 
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Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  Lord ! 

Oph.  "  Larded  all  with  sweet  powers : 
^*'  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 
"  With  true-love  showers/' 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  Lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  yield  you  !  they  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at 
your  table ! 

King.  ^  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

'*  To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's   day,  all   in  the 

"  morn  betime,  [lentine. 

"  And  /  a  maid  at  your  window,  to  be  your  Va- 

^^  Then  up  he  rose^  and  don*d  his  cloaths,  and  dupt 

"  the  chamber  door ;  [more" 

^'  Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid  never  departed 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia !  [on't. 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath.  Til  make  an  end 

''  By  Gis,  and  by  St.  Charity, 

"  Alack  ^ndfi/for  shame/ 
"  Young  men  will  dot,  ^f  they  come  to*t, 

*'  JBy  coch,  they  are  to  blame. 
**  Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  mCy 

"  You  promised  me  to  wed : 
*'  So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun, 

''  An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed.*^ 
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King.  How  long  has  she  been  thus  ? 
Oph.  1  hope  all  will  be  well.     We  must  be  pa** 
It  lent ;  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep^  to  think  they 
sliould  lay  him  i'  th'  cold  ground  ;  my  brother  shall 
♦enow  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  yon  for  your  good  coun- 
sel.    Come,  my  coach  :  good  nighty  ladies;  good 
^3t/§-A^,'sweet ladies ;  goodnight^ good 7iight.  [^Exit. 
King.  Follow  her  close,  giue  her  good  watch^  I 
pray  you  ;  [Exit  Horatio. 

Ol'his  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.  O  Gertrude,  Gertrude! 
When  sorrows  come,'  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions.     First,  her  father  slain  ; 
Next  your  son  gone,  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  ;  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in   their  thoughts  and 

whispers, 
For  good  Polonius' death ;  (vveVe  done  but  greenly, 
In  private  to  inter  him  ;)  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  herself ^  and  her  fair  judgment^ 
(Without  the  which  we're  pictures^or  merebeasts:J 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  : 
Feeds  on  this  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  lo  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggared, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 

VOL.  II.  K 
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In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this-, 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death  !         [^A  noise  within. 
Queen.  Alack  !  what  noise  is  thi»? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  let  them  guard 
What  is  the  matter  ?  [the  door. 

Mes.  Save  yourself,  my  Lord. 
The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes^  in  a  riotous  head, 
0*er- bears  your  officers  :  the  rabble  call  him  Lord  ; 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  Ward ; 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we  Laertes  for  our  King/* 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  lo  the  clouds; 
"  Laertes  shall  be  King,  Laertes  King  !** 

Queen.  How  chearfully  on  the  false  trail  they 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs,    [cry  ! 

[^Noise  within. 

Enter   Laertes,  tvith  a  Party  at  the  Door. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke^ 

Laer.  Where  is  this  King  ?  Sirs !  stand  you  all 

without. 
All.  No,  let's  come  in. 
Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 
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All.  We  will,  we  will.  [Exeunt. 

Liter.  I  thank  you  ;  keep  the  door. 
O  thou  vile  King  give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes.         [me  bastard; 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm,  proclaims 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
^  That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  its  will.     Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  are  you  thus  incensed?  Let  him  go,  Gertrude, 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill.  [with: 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  V\\  not  be  juggled 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  ;  to  this  point  I  stand. 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come,  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  revenged 
Most  thoroughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

k3 
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Laer.  ^y  will,  not  all  the  world  ; 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That  sweep-stake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 
Winner  and  loser  ?  [foe> 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ?  [arms^ 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I* It  ope  my 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering /)e//cci»j  (66) 
Repast  them  with  miy  blood. 


Fig,  70. 


(65)  Figure  70  gives  a  view  of  the  pelican  in  th«  moony 
as  formed  out  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Laertes  there, 
(drawn  above  in  figure  i57;)  the  shadows  of  which  it  is 
composed  are,  in  Hudibrns,  frequently  assimilated  lo  m 
goose,  as  noticed  there. 
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King.  Why,  now  you  speak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensible  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce^ 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 
[A  fioise  within.^  "  Let  her  come  in/* 

Laer.  How  now,  what  noise  is  that  ? 

JEn/^r  Ophelia,  fantastically  dressed  with  straws 

and  flowere. 
O  heat^  dry  up  my  brains  !  tears^  seven  times  salt, 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! 
By  Heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weighty 
^Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  ! 
O  heavens,  is't  possible  a  young  maid^s  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  "  They  bore  him  bare-faced  on  the  bier, 
"  And  on  his  grave  raind  many  a  tear. 
'^  Fare  ye  well,  my  dove!^^ 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits^  and  didst  persuade 
It  could  not  move  thus.  [revenge, 

Oph.  You  must  sing^  down-^-down^  and  you 
call  him  a-down-a.     O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  / 
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it  is  the  &lse  steward  that  stole  his  master's 
daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Opk.  There's  rosemary,  that'sforremembrancei 
pray,  love,  remember;  and  there^s pansies,  t\i3X'i 
for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness^  thoughts  and 
remeinhrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines; 
there's  rue  for  you,  and  here*s  some  for  me.  {6S) 

(66)  Rue.  Ophelia's  rue  is  foroicd  of  the-re^niblance 
to  .that  plant  as  beld  in  her  hand;  but  that  of  Laertes  is 
different,(she  says,  in  fact,  that  he  must  wear  Ais  with  adiifer- 
ence,  and  I  take  ^t'stu  be  formed  of  the  letters  compusiagthe 
word  Rue  (viz.  R,  V  or  U,  E)  as  inscribed  im  his  persoa  in 
the  moon,  and  drawn  therefrom  in  figure  7 1>  The  men- 
tion made  presently  of  dove  aud  aceet-rt^in  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

Fig.lX. 
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We  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o*  Sundays :  you 
may  wear  your  rue  loith  a  difference.  Therms  a 
daisy ;  I  would  give  you  some  violets^  but  they 
withered  all  when  my  father  died ;  they  say  he 
made  a  good  end  : 

''  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy/* 

Laer.  Thought,  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  ''  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
"  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
*'  No,  no,  he  is  dead,  go  to  thy  death-bed. 
''  He  never  will  come  again. 
%  "  His  beard  was  white  as  snow, 

"  All  flaxen  teas  his  pole : 
^^  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, ^ndwec2LSt  away  moan, 
"  Gramercy  on  his  soul!** 

And  of  all  Christian  souls  !  God  b*w*ye. 

[^Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  you  Gods! 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right :  go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  Utvixtyou  and  me; 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give 
Our  crowuj  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  satisfaction.     But  if  not, 
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Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us  ; 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul. 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Lacr.  Let  this  be  so. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o*er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earthy 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

KhiiT,  So  you  shall : 
And  whore  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
1  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Horatio,  with  an  Attendant. 

Hor.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 
Serv.  Sailors^  Sir:  they  say  they  have  letters 
Hor,  Let  them  come  in.  [f^^  you. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 
Sail.  God  bless  you,  Sir.  [67] 

(67)  If  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  uppermost^ 
figure  72  will  give  a  view'  of  the  ship  before  alluded  to, 
with  Hamlet  and  his  companions,  and  the  sailors,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  it,  together  with  the  pump  and  hour-glass^ 
often  before  mentioned,  and  made  up  of  the  shadows  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon.    The  paiiticolar 
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flor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

Sail.  Heshiill,  Sir,  anH  please  him. — There'«a 

♦  .1 

sailoiS  here  dtnotcd  are  those  liuuiun- like  figures  situate 
towards  the  top  of  Hamlet's  itead  aiui  shoulders  about  the 
stern  of*  the  ship,  the  uppci  must  or  most  proroinent  oF 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  letter^  or  paper^  before  his 
breast.  Fig,  72. 
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letter  for  you,  Sir:  it  comes  from  th'  embassador 
that  was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Horatio  reads  JJie  Letter, 

*'  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  overlooked 
this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the 
King  :  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were 
two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  (68)0/*  very  warlike 
appointment  gave  us  chace.  Finding  ourselves 
too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour, 
and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them :  on  the 
instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ^  ^o  I  alone 
became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with 
me  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew  what 
they  did:  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them. 
Let  the  King  have  the  letters  I  have  sent,  and 
repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou 
wouldest  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in 
thy  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb ;  yet  are  they 
much  too  light  for  the  matter.  These  good  f el- 
lows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.     Rosencrantz 

(68)  It  needs  no  great  exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  same  shadows  of  the  moon  to  constitute  two 
ships  instead  of  one^  the  point  of  division  being  at  the  neck 
of  Horatio  (drawn  in  fig.  49)^  and  the  straight  lines  and 
spaces  of  light,  situate  towards  the  center  of  the  moon^ 
making  up  the  masts,  sails,  and  cordage  of  either. 
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*'  and  Guildenstern  hold  their  course  for  England. 
**  Of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewel. 
**  He  that  thou  knowest  thine, 

''  Hamlet:' 

Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 
And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  King,  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquit- 
tance seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.     But  tell  me. 
Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimefiil  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
\ou  mainly  were  stirred  up  ? 

King.  Two  special  reasons. 
Which  may  to  you  perhaps  seem  much  unsinewed^ 
x\nd  yet  to  me  are  strong.     The  Queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which). 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul^ 
That  as  the  star  moves  not  hut  in  his  sphere^ 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive, 
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Why  to  a  public  count  1  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gytjes  to  graces.     So  that  mi/  arrows 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aimed  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  la  noble  father  lost, 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms, 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections. — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleep  for  that ;  you  must 
not  think 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger* 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shall  soon  hear  moie« 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself^ 
And  that  I  hope  will  teach  you  to  imagine 
How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Letters,  my  Lord,  from  Hamlet. 
These  to  your  Majesty  :  this  to  the  Queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet?  who  brought  them? 

Mes.  Sailors,  my  Lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them  not; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  received  thent. 
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Xing.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them :  leave  us 
all [^Exit  Messenger. 

*'  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I  am  set 
"  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I 
"  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes.  When  I  shall 
"  (first  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,)  recount  the 
**  occasion  of  mv  sudden  return. 

"  Hamlet:' 

What  should  this  mean  ?  are  all  the  rest  come 
Or  is  it  some  abuse — and  no  such  thing?    [back? 

Laer.  Knotc  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  *Tis  Hamlet* s  character. 
Naked  ;  and  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says 
Alone :  can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  Vm  lost  in  it,  my  Lord;  but  let  him  come; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  of  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 
As  how  should  it  be  so  ? — how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  so  ypuMl  not  o*er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.  If  hebe  now  returned, 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it ;  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
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And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breafhe; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  I  will  be  ruled, 
The  rather  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  /might  he  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right : 
You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein  they  say  you  shine;  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  Lord  ? 

King.  A  very  feather  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears^ 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds 
Importing   health   and  graveness. — Two  months 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  N  ormandy  ;  [since, 

(Fve  seen  myself,  and  served  against  the  Frenc  h, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback;)  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't^  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse^ 
As  he  had  been^  incorpsed  and  demi-natured  (69) 

(69)  I  take  the  famous  horseman,  Lamond^  (whose  name 
in  French  pronunciation  would  approach  very  near  to  La 
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With  the  brave  beast;  so  far  he  topped  my  thought 
That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman  was*t  ? 

KinsT'  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King*  He  made  confession  of  you^ 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence, 
AnA,  for  your  rapier  most  especial^ 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you.     The  scrimers  of  their 

nation, 
He  swore  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  opposed  'em — Sir,  this  report  of  his 

MooD;  or  the  moon  itself)  to  be  referable  to  the  same  pro- 
totype as  figure  29,  ante,  (viz.  the  smock-bearer  of  Hudi- 
bras)  there  being  a  very  remarkable  expression  used  con- 
cerning him  presently,  as  to  his  being  incorpsed  and  demi- 
natured  with  his  beast.  Besides  which  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  ibe  shadows  which  compose  that  figure,  £9,  are  the 
very  same  which,  when  reversed,  go  to  the  composition 
of  Laertes  himself,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusioa 
by  the  phrase  lie  uses  presently,  xnpon  my  life,  La* 
mond ! 
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Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er  to  play  with  him. 
Now  out  of  this- 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  Lord? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow^ 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Whv  ask  vou  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time ;    [father, 
And  that  I  see  ifi  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualities'  the  spark  and  fire  of  it ; 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick ^  or  snuffs  that  will  abate  it, 

what  would  you  undertake 

To  shew  yourself  your  father's  son  indeed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church.  [rize. 
King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctua- 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds ;  but  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this?  keep  close  within  your  chamber; 
Hamlet  returned,  shall  know  you  are  come  home; 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame  {jgetheVj 
The  Frenchman  gave  you;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
And  wager  on  your  heads.  He  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
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tTill  not  peruse  the  foils  ;  so  that  with  ease, 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling  you  may  choose 
A  liword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't ; 
And  for  the  purpose  77/  anoint  my  sword :    (70) 
I  bought  an  unctio7i  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death 
That  is  but  scratched  withal ;  F II  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  maiy  be  death. 

King.  Let's  farther  think  of  this ; 
Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time'  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, 
^Twere  better  not  assayed ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof. — Soft,  let  me  see — - 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings ; 

(70)  Laertes  is  drawn  in  figure  57,  ante,  as  in  the  atti- 
tude of  fencing,  and  with  a  foil  in  his  hand ;  but  on  the 
blade  of  his  sword,  as  worn  at  his  side,  (vide  his  prototype 
in  the  moon,)  may  be  seen,  and  particularly  towards  its 
point,  spots  or  drops^  as  of  £^1  cinction. 

VOL,  II.  L 
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1  ha't — ^when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot^ 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  Fll  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping,  (71) 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  tuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there. 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  Queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel^ 
So  fast  they  follow  :  7/our  sister  s  drowned,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drowned  !  oh  where  ? 

Qiceen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  hrooky 
That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  : 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 
Of  crow -flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples^ 
(That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 

them ;) 
There  on  the  pendant  houghs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ;  (72) 


(71)  A  chalice.  Vide  the  head  and  breast  of 
turned  upside  down,  the  space  in  the  moon  before  noticed 
to  be  often  alluded  to^  as  resembling  a  cup  or  (drinking- 
glass. 

(72)  To  understand  the  accotrnt  of  Ophelia's  deaih^  I 
conceive  the  shadowed  part  of  the  moon  (its  north  sid^ 
being  on  the  left  haKHl)-^is  to  be  considered  as  the  trunk  of 


When  down  her  toidow  trophies  and  her^lf 
Fell  m  the  weeping  brook ;  hef*  cloaths  spread  widi% 
And  mermaid'like^  awhile  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  tim^  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tanes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress  ; 
Or  like  a  creature  native^  aiid  endued 
Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
'Till  that  her  garments  heavy  with  their  drinks 
Pulled  the  poor  wretch  from  het  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  she  is  drowned  ! 

Queen,  Drowned,  drowned. 

Laer.  Toomuch  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia^ 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  Nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will ;  when  these  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out :  adieu,  my  Lord ! 
I  have  a  speech  oijire^  that  fain  would  blaze^ 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [jEjtiV* 

a  willow-tree,  up  which  she  (according  to  her  position 
above  pointed  out  in  note  on  figurie  6l)  has  cliinbed ;  its 
branches  and  their  leaves  stretching  out  and  being  reftjcted 
hi  the  light  (like  v^ater)  betowj  one  of  wt^ich  branchti, 
(having  thi^  pfoper  appearance  of  being  slipped  off,  bib  m 
sKv^)  comics  near  her  hand/  in  which  she  holds  forward  a 
garland. 

L  2 


King.  Follow^  Gertrude: 
How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  f 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore  let^s  follow.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene — A  Church. 

Enter  two  Clowns,  with  Spades  and  Mattocks^ 

1  Cloxon.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clown.  I  tell  thee  she  is,  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight ;  the  crowner  hath  sate  on  her^  and 
finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clown.  It  must  be  se  offendendoy  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  here  lies  the  point ;  if  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act ;  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform  ;  argah 
she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 
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2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  D elver. 

1  Clown.  Give  me  leave :  here  lies  the  water^ 
good :  here  stands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go 
•to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nil! 
he,  he  goes;  mark  you  that:  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself. 

.  Argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clown.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay,  marry  is*t,  crowner's  quest-law. 

2  Clown.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on't?  if  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  bu- 
ried out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  sayest.  And  the 
moi'e  pity,  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance 
in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more 
than  other  Christians.  (73)  Come,  my  spade; 
there  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardners,  ditch- 
ers, and  grave-makers;  they  bold  up  Adam's 
profession. 

2  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ?      # 

(75)  Of  the  two  clowns,  or  grave  diggers,  drawn  in  figure 
73,  the  first,  marked  by  his  spade  to  be  Goodman  Delver, 
has  the  same  prototype  as  Hudibras's  Ralph;  the  other^  who 
has  a  pick-axe  in  his  hands,  formed  out  of  the  strong 
gleams  of  light  on  th^  south  side  of  the  moon/has  his  face 
composed  of  the  foremost  of  the  three  outhnes  of  Hudi- 
bras's face^  and  his  beard  occupies  tlie  space  of  tiam«i.i.'s 
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1  Clown.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arm^. 

2  Clown.  Why,  he  had  none. 

i. Clown.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  how  dost  thou 


T^ 


■••<«^"«f»*"^«»>«» 


hand,  introduced  in  figure  66.     Compare  figure  73  with 

Fig.  73. 


its  originals. 
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understand  the  Scripture  ?  the  Scripture  says, 
Adam  digged ;  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  TU 
pi^t  another  question  to  thee ;  if  thou  answerest 
me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself 

2  Clown.  Go  to. 

1  Clown.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  M^  mason,  the  ship-wright^  or  the  carpenter^ 

3  Clown.  The  gallows-maker  ;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clown.  1  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith;  the 
gallows  does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well-  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to 
say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church ; 
urgal,  the  gallows  may  do  tcell  to  thee.  To't 
again,  come. 

2  Clown.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a 
shipwright,  or  a  carpentoi:  ? — 

1  Clown.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.  (74) 

2  Clown.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clown.  To't. 

2  Clown.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio  at  a  distance. 

1   Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 

(74)  Ufiyoke.  This  quaint  phrase  seems  to  allude  to 
this^  that  the  shadow  of  which  the  cap,  face,  and  beard  of 
the  second  clown  is  composed,  has  the  shape  of  a  yoke. 
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beiating ;  and  when  you  are  asked  this  question 
next,  say,  a  gravemaker.  The  houses  he  makes 
last  till  dooms-day :  go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan^ 
and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  {J 5) 

[Exit  2  Clown. 

\He  digs  and  sings. "] 

"  In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

"  Methought  it  was  very  sweet ; 
"  To  contract,  oh,  the  time  for,  a,  my  behove, 

"  Oh,  methought,  there  was  nothing  meet/' 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  to  him  a  property 
of  easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  even  so  ;  the  hand  of  little  enjploy- 
ment  hath  the  daintier  sense. 

Clpwn  sings. 

V  But  age  with  his  stealing  steps 
"  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  ; 

*'  And  hath  shipped  ^ine  into  the  land^ 
"  As  if  I  had  never  bee?i  suchj^ 

Ham.  Thg^t  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once  ;  how  the  knave  jowles  it  to  the  ground^ 


(75)  Yaughan.  This  term  is  referable,  probably,  to  the 
wide  yawniog  ipouth  of  the  second  clown. 
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afi  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone  that  did  the  first 
murder !  this  might  be  the  pate  of  a  /^o/itician, 
which  this  ass  o'er-o^es;  one  that  would  cir- 
emnvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 
Hot.  It  might,  my  Lord. 
'  Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say^  (76) 
'*  Good  morrow,  sweet  Lord  ;  how  dost  thouj 
^  good  Lord  ?**  this  might  be  my  Lord  Such-a- 


(76)  There  are  several  skulls  alluded  to  in  this  dialogue 
between  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
resemblances  to  skulls  in  the  map  of  the  moon:  one,  the 
most  prominent,  occupies  the  whole  of  its  shadows,  and 
may  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  figure  of  Hu- 
dibras's  Cerdon,  (drawn  ante,  No.  21>)  if  turned  upside 
down:  Hamlet's  lawyer's  skull  may  be  the  same  as  the 
lawyer'^  head  in  Hudibras  (drawn  in  figure  38,  ante);  it  is 
said  to  he  full  of  dirty  and  it  is  accordingly  all  made  up  of 
shadow,  without  any  light.  Yorick's  skull,  as  being  taken 
up  and  held  in  the  hand  of  Hamlet  is  drawn  in  fl 

Fig.  74 : 


it  is  situate  near  Hamlet's  hand,  and  made  u^  of  Hudibras^s 
widow's  face,  as  drawn  in  figure  23. 
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one,  that  praised  my  Lord  Such^a-ones  horst^ 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why,  even  so:  and  now  my  Liady 
Worm's  chapless^  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard 
with  a  sexton  s  spade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution, 
if  we  had  the  trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones 
cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them  ?  mine  ake  to  think  on't. 

Clown  sings. 

^^  A  pick-axe  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

"  For, — and  a  shrouding  sheet ! 
'*  O,  apit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

"  For  such  a  guest  is  meet." 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer  P  where  be  his  quiddits  now? 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks? 
why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  slu^vel^  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  hum,  this 
fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land, 
with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his 
double  vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases^ 
and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth. 
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of  a  pair  of  indentures  f  the  very  conveyancea  of 
his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box  ;  and  mu»t  the 
inheritor  himself  have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  Lord. 

Ham.   Is  not  parchment  made  of  $heep-skins  } 

Hor.  Ay,  my  Lord,  and  calve-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep  and  calves  that  seek  out 
assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow: 
Whose  grave's  this,  sirrah  ? 

Clown.  Mine,  Sir 

*'  O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
"  For  such  a  guest  is  meet." 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed,  for  thou  liest 
in't. 

Clown.  You  He  out  on*t,  Sir,  and  therefore  it  it 
not  yours  ;  f6r  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it 
it  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in*t^  and  tayt 
^tis  thine:  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick, 
therefore  thou  liest. 

Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  Sir,  'twill  away  again 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

Clown.  For  no  man.  Sir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who's  to  Be  buried  in't  ? 
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Clown.  One  that  was  a  woman,  Sir  ;  but,  rest 
her  soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or- equivocation  will  undo  us. 
By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  note  of  it,  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that 
jthe  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of 
our  courtier,  that  he  galls  his  kibe.  How  long 
hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

Clotvn.  Of  all  the  days  i*  th'  year,  /  came  to^t 
that  day  that  our  last  King  Hamlet  overcame 
Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  foot  can 
tell  that :  it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet 
"was  born^  he  that  was  mad^  and  sent  into  Eng- 
land. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Engr 
land  ? 

.  Clown.  Why,  because  he  was  mUd ;  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it's  no 
great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why  ? 

Clown.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him ;    there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 
4    Ham,  How  came  he  mad  ? 

Clown.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 
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down.  Faith,  e*en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.   Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.   Why^  here^  in  Denmark.     1  have  been 
'sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham'.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  th'  earth  ere 
he  rot  ?  . 

Clown.  V  faith,  if  he  be  not  FOtten  before  he  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pocky. corses  now-a-days,  that 
will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  last  you 
some  eight  year,  or  nine  year ;  a  tanner  will  last 
you  nine  years. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

Clowfi.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while : 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Here's  a  skull  now  has  lain  in  the 
earth  three  and  twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow*  s  it  was;  whose 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clown.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  ! 
he  poured  ajlaggon  of  Rhenish  on,  my  head  once 
(77).  This  same  skull,  Sir,  was  Yorick's  skull,  the 
King's  jester. 

(77)  The  flaggon  of  Rhenish  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
explosion  of  light  on  the  south  side  of  the  moon^  which  is 
like  a  flaggon  in  shape,  and  is  situate  over  the  head  oiT 
the  first  clown,  as  above  pointed  out. 
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Ham.  This  ? 

f 

Clown,  Even  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Horatio, 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  of  exquisite  fancy :  he 
hath  home  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times ;  and 
now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my 
gorge  rises  a4  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  /  have 
kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibe^ 
now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of 
merriment^  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  dP 
roar  ?  not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ? 
quite  chap-fallen  /  now  get  you  to  my  Lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  jmint  em  inch  thicks 
to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  cU 
rt«^-^Pr*ythee  Horatio,  tell  me  one  things 

Hor.  What's  that  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  th\^ 
fashion  i'  th'  earth  ? 

Hot.  Even  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ? — puh!  j 

[^Smelling  to  the  Scully 

Ehter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  and  a  Coffin^  tvith 
Lords,  and  Priests,  attendaiit. 

—The  Queen,  the  Courtiers,  What  is  that  they 

follow, 
And  with  stich  maimed  rit^  ?  this  doth  betoken 
The  corse  they  folk^w  did  with  desperate  hand 
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Foredo  its  own  life  ;  'twas  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  awhile^  and  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elde  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  most  noble  youth: 
mark — — 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlaiged 
As  we  have  warranty  ;  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  o^ersways  the<H*deri 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
'Till  the  last  trump.     For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards^ Jlints^and pehbles^should  he  thrown  an  kef; 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites^       [hotne 
Her  maiden   strewments,  (78)  and  the  bringinj 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  no  more  be  done  ?  . 

Priest.  No  more  be  done  ! 
We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 


(78)  The  priest  has  the  same  prototype,  I  apprehend,  m 
jBudibras's  Cerdon,  drawn  ante,  in  figure  12 1.  So  situate, 
he  stands  over  the  body  of  Ophelia  laid  at  length  before 
him,  which  may  be  either  considered  as  decorated  with  its 
virgin  strewmenfs,  i.  e.  with  flowers ;  or  to  be  spottefd,  ki  H 
were,  with  stones  and  pebbles,  the  rest&fnWaftce  of  both 
wbidh  ate  visiWe*near  her  person  in  the  moon. 
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.  Laer.  Lay  her  t   th*  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  impollvied  flesh 
May  violets  spring  !  1  tell  thee,  churlish  priesti^ 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  bfe, 
When  thou  liest  hoxoling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  \ 

Queen,  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  farewel  I 
I  hopM  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  hride-hed tohsive  decked, sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave, 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  rhost  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of!  Hold  off  the  earth  awhile, 
*Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms  ; 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
^Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  [griefs 

Ham,  [discovering  himself^  What  is  he,  whose 
Bear  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

La§r.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 


^hoii  prayest  not  well. 

ke  thy  Jiugers  from  my  throat — — 
.  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
J  in  me  something  dangerous, 
let  thy  wisdom  fear.     Hold  off  thy  hand. 

'        Ang,  Pluck  them  asunder.-^ 

Queen,   Hamlet,  Hamlet — 
Hor.  (iood  my  Lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them. 
Ham.   Why,   /  will  Jight  with  him  upon  this 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag.  [theme  (79) 
Queen.  Oh  my  son  !  what  theme  ? 
Ham.  I  loved  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum.     What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 
King.  O,  he  is  inad^  Laertes. 
Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 
Ham.  Come,  shew  me  what  thoul't  do. 
Woo't   weep?    VfOo\  fight?    ^woo't  fast !  vroo't 

tear  thyself; 
Woo*t  drink  up  JEisely  eat  a  crocodile  ?  (80) 
ril  do*t — Dost  thou  come  hither  but  to  whine? 


(79)  This  alludes  to  the  continual  lihrations  of  the  moon 
from  bide  to  side,  according  as  the  spaces  which  are  thie 
prototypes  there  of  Haiulet  and  Laertes  are  alternately 
victorious,  as  it  were,  over  each  other.  -^ 

(BO)  This  very  strange  conception  may  regard  the  like- 
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To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her ;  and  so  will  I ; 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  'till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
rU  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  Thh  is  mere  fnadness  ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed,  (81) 
His  silence  will  set  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you.  Sir—* 
What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  loved  you  ever ;  but  it  is  no  matter — 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  [JBr. 

ness  of  a  crocodile,  ^hich  may  be  seen  before  Hamletts 
mouthy  and  is  drawn  in 

Fig.  75. 


(81)  If  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  on  the 
right  hand,  Hamlet's  prototype  there  exhibits  the  resem- 
blance of  a  dove,  with  her  tail  towards  his  head,  and  with 
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King.  I   pray  you,  good   Horatio,   wait  upon 
him.  [^Exit.  Hor. 

Strengthen   your   patience    in    our    last    night's 
speech.  [To  Laertes. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son : 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument. 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  ; 
'Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [^Exeunt. 


two  young  dove-chickens,  barely  fledged,  at  her  side  ^.  9^ 
represented  ia 


Fig.  76. 


This  likeness  to  a  bird  may  serve  to  explain  the  frequent 
sdlusions  that  are  made  to  doves,  gulls,  or  pigeons;  aud 
sometimes  to  sweet-robins,  crows,  and  sparrows. 

M  2 


1^4 


ScEKE  changes  to  a  Hall  in  a  Palace^ 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this  ;  you  now  shall  see  the 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ?      [other. 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  Lord  ?  \}^%r 

Ham/S'w^  in  my  heart  there  was  a'kind  of  fight- 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes;  rashness 
(And  praised  be  rashness  for  it)  lets  us  know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail;  and  that  should 

teach  us, 
There* s  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  tojind  out  them;  had  my  desire. 
Fingered  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again,  making  so  bold 
(My  fears  forgetting  manners)  to  unseal 
Tlieir  grand  commission,  where  I  found,  Horat 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health  and  England's  to^ 
(With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  iii  my  life] 
That  on  the  supervize,  no  leisure  bated, 
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No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe^ 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Hor.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ham.  Heres  the  commission,  read  it  at  more 
leisure ; 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ! 

Hor.  1  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainy, 
(Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue,  to  my  bane 
They  had  begun  the  play  :)  I  sate  me  down. 
Devised  a  new  commission,  wrote  it  fair  : 
(I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  Statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured-much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but.  Sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service  ;)  wilt  thou  know 
Th*  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 
Hor.  Ay,  good  my  Lord. 
Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  King, 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourish. 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 

That  on  the  view  and  knowing  these  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving- time  allowed. 

Hor.  How  was  this  sealed  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  Heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father  s  signet  in  my  purse. 
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Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
I  folded  the  writ  up  inform  of  tK  other  ^ 
Subscribed  it^  gave  the  impressioriy  placed  it  safely^ 
The  changeling  never  known.    Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight^  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  knowest  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 
Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment. — 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat 
Doth,  by  their  own  insinuation,  grow : 
^Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  King  is  this  1 
Ham.  Does  it  not,  thinkest  thou,  stand  me  now 
upon  ?  [mother, 

He  that  hath  killed  my  King,  and  whored  my 
Popped  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes, 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is  it  not  perfect  con- 
science [damned, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is*t  not  to  be 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ?                                   "       [England, 
Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 
Ham.  It  will  be  short. 
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The  interim's  mine;  and  a  man's  life's  no  more 

Than  to  say  one.  (82) 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 

For  hy  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  his;  Til  court  his  favour; 

But  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osrick. 

Osr.  Your  Lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir.  Dost  know 
this  water-fly  ? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  Lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him:  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile; 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  hi^  crib  shall 
stand  at  the  King's  mess;  ^tis  a  chough;  hut  a^  I 
say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  were  at  lei- 
sure, I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from   his 

Majesty. 

- — -— ^ — - — — — — '  I  II 

(82)  This  uncommon  phrase  alludes^  I  apprehend^  to  a 
concomitant  gesture  which  we  are  to  suppose  Hamlet  to 
be  using,  namely^  holding  up  one  of  his  fingers  as  marking 
an  unit,  for  which  vide  his  prototype. 
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Ham,   I  will  receive  it  with  all   diligence  of 

spirit:  your  bonnet  to  his  right  use 'tis  Jor  the 

head.  (83) 

(8i;  The  suiuh  bide  of  ilte  mooa  being  ujipermoat. 
Fig.  71 


will  give  a  view  of  Osric,  oiade.up  of  the  light  space  about 
her  center]  which  space  may  be  assimilated,  as  it  is  her^ 
after,  to  a  water-fly.  What  was  before  Lnertes'a  sword, 
now  constitutes  the  foil  betd  in  odc  of  Osric's  haods,  and 
his  bonnet,  held  ia  the  other,  is  made  up  of  the  prototype 
of  Horatio's  bead. 
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Osr.  I  thank  your  Lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  *tis  very  cold  ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  Lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  m^thinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and 
hot;  or  my  complexion. 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  sultry,  as 
'twere  I  cannot  tell  how. — My  Lord,  his  Majesty 
bid  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 
w^ager  on  your  head  :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter 

Ham.  I  beseech  you  remember (as pointing 

again  to  the  right  use  of  the  bonnet.) 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith — for  mine  ease — in  good 
faith : — Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes; 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
shew :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the 
card  or  calendar  of  gentry ;  for  you  shall  find  in 
him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would 
*see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you,  though  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  (84)  of  memory ;  and 
yet  but  raw  neither  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail : 


(84)  On  the  person  of  Laeries  nnay  easily  be  fancied,  as 
formed  out  of  the  strokes  of  light  thereon,  many  arithme- 
tical figures,  as  4,  8,  7>  5,  and  perhaps  others. 
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but,  in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be 
a  soul  of  great  article  ;  and  his  infusion  of  such 
dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of 
him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirrour ;  and,  who  else 
would  trace  him^  his  umbrage^  nothing  more. 

Osr.  Your  Lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  Sir  ? Why  do  we 

wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath? 

[To  Horatio. 

Osr,  Sir. 

Hor.  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue?  you  will  do't,  Sii;,  rarely.. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman  ? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already :  all's  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him.  Sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant, 

Ham.  I  would  you  did.  Sir;  yet,  in  faith^  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me. — Well, 
Sir. 

Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
I-iaertes  is. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  "I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 
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Osr.  I  mean.  Sir,  for  his  weapon:  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them  in  his  meed,  he's 
unfellowed. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons;  but  well. 

Osr.  The  King,  Sir,  has  wager'd  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses,  against  the  which  he  has  imponed, 
as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with 
their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so  :  three  of 
the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages, 
and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  1  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,  ere  you  had  done.  [Aside. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  Siif,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  tathe 
ipaatter,  if  we  could  cairry  cannon  by  our  sides ;  I 
would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on ; 
six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their 
assigns,,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that's 
the.  French  bett  against  the  Danish ;  why  is  this 

» 

imponed,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Osr.  Thf  KiAg,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  betwe^  you  and  him,  he  shall  aot  exceed 
you  three  hits;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine ;. 
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and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  Lord- 
ship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 
.  Ham.  How  if  I  answer,  no  ? 
Osr.  I   mean,  my  Lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it 
plense  his  Majesty,  *tis  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with   me  ;  let  the  foils  he  brought^  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  mn 
for  him  if  I  can :  if  not,  Til  gain  nothing  but  my 
shame*  and  the  odd  hits. 
Osr.  Shall  1  deliver  you  so  ? 
Ham.  To  this  effect,  Sir,  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  Lordship. 

l^Exit, 
Ham.  Yours,  yours  :  he  does  well  to  comthend 
it  himself,  there  are  no  tongues  else  for*s  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  so,  Sir,  with  his  dug  before  he 
sucked  it :  thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same 
breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  doats  on)  only 
got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  en- 
counter, a  kind  of  yesty  collection^  which  carries 
them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their 
trials,  the  bubbles  are  out. 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  Lord,  his  Majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall ;  he  sends  to  know  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes^  they  follow 
the  King*  s  pleasure ;  if  his  fitness  speaks^  mine  is 
ready ^  now^  or  whensoever^  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  King^  and  Queen^  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Isord.  The  Queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  \Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continlial  practice  ;  I  shall 
win   at  the  odds.     But  thou  wouldst  not  think 

« 

how  ill  alVs  here  about  my  heart ^but  it  is  no 

matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  my  good  Lord. 

Ham.  It  is  hut  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it.  I 
will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are 
not  fit. 


• 
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Ham.  not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  ;  there  is  a 
Special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow .  If  it 
be;  now,  *tis  not  to  come,  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  ;  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what 
he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 

£w/6r King, Queen,  Laertes  and Lords^OsRiCK^ 
with  other  Attendants^  with  Foils  and  Gauntlets. 
A  table ^  andflaggons  of  wine  on  it. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come  and  take  this  hand 

from  me.  [y^^  wrong  ; 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir ;  IVe  done 

» 

But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman.  [heard, 

This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 
How  I  am  punished  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour  and  exceptioa 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness : 
Was' t  Hamlet  wronged  Laertes?  nevor  Hamlet 

« 

If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it : 
Wha  does  it  then  ?  his,  madness.     If*t  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wronged ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil, 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 
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That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o  er  the  house^ 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 
Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge:  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
/  stand  aloof ^  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
*Till  by  some  elder  masters  of  knovv^n  honour 
I  have  a  voice,  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungored.    But  till  that  time,  (85) 
I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely. 
And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play* 
Give  us  the  foils. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me.  [ranee 

Ham.  Vll  be  your  foil.,  Laertes;  in  mine  igno- 
Your  skill  shall  like  a  star  i  tK  darkest  night 
Stick  fiery  off^  indeed. 

Laer.   You  mock  me,  Sir. 

Ham.  Tfo,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osrick. 
Hamlet,  you  know  the  wager. 

Ham.  Well,  my  Lord ; 
Your  Grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o*th' weaker  Side. 


(85)  Ungored.  The  us^  of  this  odd  phrase  may  be  traced 
to  the  ox-like  figure  situate  just  before  Laertes's  person, 
and  introduced  in  the  figure  of  Talgol^  figure  17^  ante. 
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King.  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  seen  you  both^ 
But  since  he's  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  nie  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well ;  these  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [^Prepares  to  play. 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  Lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table: 
If  Hamlet  gives  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  Jire ; 
The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath : 
And  in  the  cup  an  Union  (86)  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  Kings 
In  Denmark* s  crown  have  worn.    Give  me  the  cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  speak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens^  the  heavens  to  earth: 
Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin, 
And  you  the  judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on.  Sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  Lord.  [They play. 


(86)  The  true  reading  here,  (whether  onyx  or  union  has 
been  much  disputed^)  seems  to  me  to  be  the  latter,  (a  spe- 
cies of  pearl,)  and  to  be  determined  by  the  resemblance  to  a 
common  onion^  (fb*  it  is  well  known  how  fond  Shakspeare 
is  of  punning,)  exhibited  by  the  streaks  of  light  'wiihin  the 
i^hadows  that  foraiithe  cup  so  often  before  pointed  out. 
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tiani.  One.    » 

Laer.  No.—— 
:.  Ham.  Judgment* 

Osr.  A  hity  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer,  Well — again ^ 

King.  Stay  give  me  drink.     Hamlet  this  peart 
is  thine : 
Here's  to  thy  health.     Give  him  the  cup. 

[Irumpets sound.     Shot  goes  off. 

Ham.  ril  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  a  while. 

\^rhey  play. 
Come-*-ano//ier  hit- -what  say  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He^s  fat  and  scant  of  breath. 
Here^  Hamlet^  take  my  napkin^  rub  thy  browS; 
The  Queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good  Madam,   ■  ■ 

Ki?ig.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  Lord;  I  pray  you,  pardon  nie» 

King.  It  is  the  poisoned  cup,  it  is  too  late.  [Aside, 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam;  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  Fll  hit  him  now. 

King.  1  do  not  think't. 

Laer.   And  yet  it  is   alm^ost  against  my  con- 
science. [Aside, 

Ham.  Come,for  the  third,  Laertes,  you  but  daily; 

VOL.  n.  N 
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I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laev.  Say  you  so?  come  on.  \Play^ 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  womids  Hamlet ;  then^  in  scuf" 
flings  they  change  Rapiers ^  and  Hamlef 
wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them^  they  are  incensed. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again 

Osr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho  !         [Lord  ? 

Hor.  They  bleed*  on  both  sides.     How  is't,  my 

Osr.  How  is^t  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,{67) 
Vm  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery. 

JEfam,  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink 

Oh  my  dear  Hamlet,  the  drink^  the  drink, ^ 

I  am  poisoned- [Queen  «fcW. 

Ham.  Oh  villany  !  ho !  let  the  door  be  locked 
Treacheiy !  seek  it  out .^ 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet,  thou  art  slain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good  ; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  ;    . 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand. 


(87)  Vide  figure  62,  ante. 
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Vnbaied  and  u7wenomed:  the  foul  practice 
Hath  returned  itself  on  me.     Lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again:  thy  mother's  poisoned; 
I  can  no  more — the  King,  the  King's  to  blame.    . 

Ham.  The  point  envenomed  too ! 
Then  venom  to  thy  work,  \^Stahs  the  King. 

All.  Treason,  treason. 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 
Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  dam- 
ned Dane, 
Drink  of  this  potion:  is  the  union  here? 
Follow  mjf  mother.  *  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  served. 
It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  hims'elf. 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and'my  father's  death  come  not  on  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me !  \_Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow 
thee. 
I'm  dead,  Horatio  ;  wretched  Queen  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale^  and  tremble  at  this  chance^ 
That  are  hut  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  serjeant  death 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest)  oh,  I  could  tell  you — 
But  let  it  be — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  livest,  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

J^Tor.  Nevefy  believe  it, 

N  2 
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Vta  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  J 
Here  8  yet  some  liquor  left 4 
Hanii  As  th'  art  a  man, 
Give  me  the  cup;  let  go;  by  Heav'n  Vl\  have'tw 
Oh  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things    standing   thus   unknown  shall  live  be* 

hind  me  ? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  hearty 
*\bsent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 
And  in  the  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain» 
To  tell  my  tale. 

[March  afar  off,  and  shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this? 

Enter  Osric. 

Osr.  Young  Fortinhras,  with  conquest  comefriM 
To  the  embassadors  of  England  gives  [Po/and, 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio: 
The  potent  poison  quite  overgrows  my  spiriti^ 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England. 
But  I  do  prophecy,  th^  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras  ;  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  with  th'  occurrents  more  or  leas. 
Which  have  solicited. — The  rest  is  silence.  {Di$$n 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  nohle  heart;  good  nightt 
sweet  Prince ;  • 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  I    .... 
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Enter  Fortinbras,  and  English  Embassadors^ 
with  Drmn,  (88)  Colours^  and  Attendants. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ^ 

Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  see  ? 
Jf  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc,      O  proud 
Death  !  (89) 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thy  infernal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

JEmbm  The  sight  is  dismal. 
And  our  affairs  from  England'  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing; 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfilled. 
That  itosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  fi'om  his  mouth, 

I      ■  I———————        I  ■       ■!■■'  ■«        ■'■-       ■  ■■  ■        ■     ■       III     I 

(88)  Fortinbras  comes  with  a  drum,  because  his  head, 
viewed  with  the  north  side  of  the  moon  downwards,  resem- 
bles a  drum ;  vide  his  prototype  and  figure  given  ante, 
No.  52. 

(89)  Proud  Death. .  The  many  deaths  that  take  place  at 
the  close  of  the  play,  intimate  that  all  the  rest  of  the  moon 
goes  out  of  view,  or  becomes  obscured,  (as  implied  by  the 
expression,  the  sight  is  dismal,)  except  that  part  in  which 
lie  Horatio  and  Fortinbras.  These  two  characters  have 
both,  in  fact,  the  same  prototype  for  their  heads,  and  may 
both  be  seen,  in  her  expiring  crescent^^ 
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ACT     I. 


SCENE      L 

J^nter    Kejst,    Qj^o'ster,    and    Edmund    the 

Bastard. 

Kent.  I  thought  the  King  (1)  had  more  affected 
the  Duke  of  Albany  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now,  in 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which 

KING  LEAR. 

I  now  offer  a  few  short  notes  upon  the  plaj  of  King 
Lear;  and  they  need  not  be  other  than  short,  if  the  reader 
will  carry  in  his  recollection  the  figures  already  drawn,  and 
compare  them  and  the  references  thereto  in  the  notes  with 
their  originals  in  the  moon :  for  the  same  prototypes,  with 
some  occasioal  additions  to  their  numbers,  are  again  about 
to  be  brought  into  action  under  other  characters. 

(1)  King  Lear  himself  is  referable  to  the  same  proto- 
type  as  Crowdero  in  Hudibras  (fig.  14),  and  Polonius  in 
Hamlet  (fig.  56) ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that,  as  the  character  now  ascribable  to  the  prototype  is 
endowed  with  even  royal  dignity,  so  the  original,  or  proto^v 
type  itself,  is  to  be  considered  as  exalted  proportionally  in 
all  the  exterior  appendages  of  costume,  manners,  fcc.  as 
Crowdero's  name  is  derived  from  a  crowd,  or  fiddle,  so  is 
Lear's  from  a  lyre  or  fiddle. 
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of  the  Dukes  (2)  he  values  most;  for  qualities  are 
so  weigh*  d^  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  makt 
choice  of  either* s  moiety. 
Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  Lord  ?  (3) 
Glo.  His  breeding,  Sir^  hath  been  at  my 
charge.  (4)  I  have  so  often  blush'd  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  that  now  I  am  brazed  to  it.  \5) 

(2)     Figure  78  gives  a  view  of  Gloster,  wlfio  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  original  in  the  moon  as  King  Clandios 

in  Hamlet  (fig.  54).  Fig.  78. , 


■ » - 


(3)  Kent  is  the  same  as  Talgol  in  Hiidibras  (fig.  17)J 
and  Laertes  in  Hamlet  (fig.  67). 

.  j(4)  Edmund  the  Bastard  is  the  same  as  Magnano  inr 
Hudibras  (fig.  19)^  and  GuildeDstern  in  Hamlet  (fig.  67)*  ' 

,  (5)  The  terms  z»eighed  and  moiety  refer  to  the  libratioM 
and  cbttHges  of  the  moon,  as  that  of  braxnd  does  to  it» 
general  colour  of  brass. 


I  ^  ■  fc 
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Kent.  1  cannot  conceive  you. 

'Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could  ; 
whereupon  she  grew  round-tvomb'd ;  and  had 
indeed,  Sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault ! 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  have  a  son,  Sir,  by  order  of  law 
some  year  elder  than  this^  (6)  who  yet  is  no  dearer 
in  my  account :  though  this  knave  carne  somewhat 
saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet 
was  his  mother  fair ;  there  was  good  sport  at  his 
making,  and  the  whoreson  ^nust  be  acknowledged. 
Do  you  know  this  nobleman^  Edmund? 

Edm.  No,  my  Lord. 

Glo.  My  Lord  of  Kent ; 

ttemember  him  hereafter  as  my  honourable  friend. 

Edm,  My  services  to  your  Lordship,     [better. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  your  deserving. 

Glo.  lie  hath  been  out  nine  years,  (J)  and  away 
he  shall  again.  [Trumpets,  sound  within. 

The  King  is  coming. 

*  ■ 

(6)  Edgar  is  the  same  as  Rosencrantz  in  Hamlet,  drawn 
ante  in  figure  68.  His  person  in  the  moon  is  larger  than 
that  of  his  brother  Edmund,  which  may  be  the  case  of  his 
l)eing  called  elder. 

(7)  The  shadow  wllloh  composes  Edmund's  right  shout 
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SCENE  II. 

JEnter  King  Lear,  Cornwal,  Albany, 
GoNERiL,  Regan,  Cordelia,  and  Attend^ 
ants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  Lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
GWster.  (8) 

der  and  side  is  like  the  figure  of  9  in  shape^  which  may  be 
here  alluded  to  (vide  fig.  67).  I  scarcely  dare  observe 
that  the  heads  of  Edmund  and  Edgar^  situate  just  before 
that  9^  have  been  aptly  assimilated  in  a  former  note  (in  the 
50th  note  upon  Hamlet)  to  two  ears ;  but  there  are  worse 
puns  in  Shakspeare, 

(8)  The  Kings  of  France  and  Burgundy  I  take  to  he 
referable  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  three  outlines  of  the 
prototype  ofHudibrasinthemoon^  such  as  they  are  drawn 
in 

Fig.  79. 


# 
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Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [^ExiL 

Lear.  Mean  time  we  shall  express  our  darker 
purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  here :  know,  we  have  divided^ 
In  three^  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  first  intent^ 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age : 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths^  while  we 
Unburthen'd  crawl  toward  death.  Our  son  of  Corn- 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany,  [wall, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters  several  dow'rs,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented.     The  princes  France  and  Bur- 
Great  rivals  inour younger  daughter  s  love^  [gundy 
tiOng  innour  court  have  made  their  am'rou$  sojourn^ 
And  here  are  to  be  answer'd.     Tell  me,  daughters^ 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  and  cares  of  state) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend, 

-   -         -  .  -  -  *       ■■    ■         n 

The  first,  or  neai-est  on  the  right  hand,  is  marked  by  the 
vine-like  appearance  of  the  streaks  of  light  on  his  pers6n» 
as  alluded  to  by  the  mention  of  the  vines  of  France;  and 
the  second  as  having  the  appearance  of  milk  running  dowti 
his  face,  noticed  by  the  mention  of  the  milk  of  Burgundy, 
We  have  not  hitherto  seen  so  prominent  a  figure  as  that 
of  Hudibras  in  the  moon  assigned  to  characters  that  fill  so 
inconsiderable  a  part  as  those  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Burgundy  in  this  piny. 
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Where  nature  doth  with  meritchajlenge.  Genml^ 
Our  eldest  horn,  speak  first. 

Gon.  I  love  yow,  Sir,  (9) 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty  ; 
Beycnd  what  can  he  valued  rich  or  rare ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  hooour ; 
As  much  as  child  e^er  loved,  or  father  found  : 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable. 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia  do?   love,   and   be 
silent.  (10)  [^Aside, 

Lear.  Of  all  these  boufids^  ev*n  from  this  line  to 
this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champions  rich'd, 
With  plenteotis  rivers^  and  wide^skirted  nieads^ 
We  make   thee   lady.     To   thine  and  Alha7iy^s 
issue,  (11) 


■WT- 


(9)  Goneril  has  the  same  original  in  the  moon  as  the 
Queen  in  Hamlet,  drawn  in  fig.  5g. 

(10)  Cordelia  is  the  same  as  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  being 
made  up  of  those  streaks  of  light  in  the  moon  which  cross 
the  prototypes  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Burgundy  above . 
pointed  out :  it  is.  said  of  them  accordingly^  that  they  both 
strive  to  be  interested  in  her.  The  expression  of  heaving  her 
heart  to  her  mouth,  ailudes  to  the  likeness  of  a  heart  just 
before  her  mouth ;  and  her  loving  Lear  according  to  her 
bond,  alludes  to  her  prototype  constituting  in  fact  a  part  of 

m 

(11)  Albany  is  the  same  in  the  mooQ  as  the  figure  c^ 


\9\ 

Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daugh^ 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwal  ?  speak,  [ter; 
Meg.    I'm   made    of   that    sel/'tnetal    as    my 
sister,  (IS) 

Fame  in  Hudibras  (No.  25),  and  the  King's  Ghost  m 
Hamlet  (fig,  51).  Hia  name  may  be  derived  from  the 
while  colour  of  the  explosion  of  hght  at  the  south  side  of 
the  moon,  of  which  hia  person  is  composed  there,  and 
which  ia  hereafter  alluded  to  under  the  term  milky  genthnea. 
(12)  Regan  has  precisely  the  same  original  as  Trulla 
in  Hudibras  (fig.  20);  but  as  she  now  fills  a  higher  charac- 
ter, she  is  drawn  accordingly  in  fig.  80^  with  a  crown  axiA 
jewels,  but  still  hke  a  virago. 

Fig.  80. 
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And  prize  meat  her  worth,  in  ray  true  heart* 

1  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love} 

Only  she  comes  too  short :  that  1  profesci 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys,  [sessesj 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  pos- 

And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 

In  your  dear  Highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia  I  [Aside. 

And  yet  not  so,  since  I  am  sure  my  love's 
More  ponderous  than  their  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 

Than  that  conferred  on  Goneril. Now  our  joy, 

Although  our  last,  not  least;  in  whose  young  love. 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  he  in f  rested;  what  say  you  to  draw 
A  third,  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?  speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  Lord. 

Lear.  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing.  [again. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of   nothing;   speak.. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth:  I  love  your  Majesty 
According  to  my  bond,  no  more  nor  less. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes.  [a  little. 

Cor.  Good  mv  Lord,  % 
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you  have  begot  me^  bred  me^  lov*d  me.  / 
Return  those  duties  back^  as  are  right  fit ; 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you  all  ?  haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That   Lord   whose   hand  must    take  my  plight, 

shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him^  half  my  care  and  duty. 
Sure,  /  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 

Cor.  Aye,  my  good  Lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cor.  So  young  my  Lord,  and  true.         [dower : 

Lear.   Let  it   be   so,    thy   truth   then   be   thy 
For  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate^  and  the  night. 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
Fro'in  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me,  [Scythian, 
Hold   thee  from  this  for  ever.      The   barbVous 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes, 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relievM, 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege 
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Pre-eminence  and  all  the  large  eflfects 

That  troop  with  Majesty.  Ourself  by  monthly  course  y 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 

By  you  to  be  sustained,  shall  our  abode  (14) 

Make  with  you  by  due  turns :  only  retain 

The  name  and  all  th*  addition  to  a  King  ; 

The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  resty 

Beloved  sons,  be  yours  ;  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  {\5) 

[Giving  the  crown. 


(14)  Our  abode  by  turns.    This  relates  to  the  alternate^ 
librations  of  the  moon. 

( 15)  This  coronet  part  between  you.  There  may  be  seent 
in  fact^  in  the  moon^  the  likeness  of  a  coronet^  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  82^ 


o  s 
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Kent.  Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  King  ; 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  cls  my  master  follow*  d^ 
And  as  my  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers- 


Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn  j  make  from 
the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart ;  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
WhenZ^ar  ismad:  whatwouldst  thou  do  old  man? 
Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  power  to  flatt'ry  bows  ?  to  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  Majesty  to  folly  falls. 
Reserve  thy  state  ;  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness  ;  with  my  life  I  answer. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least  ^ 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes ;  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight  ! 

Kent.  See  better^  Lear^  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 


situate  about  the  center,  and  comprizing  the  light  inter- 
cepted between  the  prototypes  of  Albany  and  Cornwall, 
as  above  drawn  or  pointed  out. 
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jLear.  Now  hy  Apollo- 


Kent.  Now  hy  Apollo^  King, 
Thou  sweai^st  /Ay  g'orf*  in  vain. 
Lear.  O  vassal !  miscreant  !— 


Alb.  Corn.  Dear  Sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Kill  thy  physician,  and  thy  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease  ;  revoke  thy  doom, 
Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throaty 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me  recreant ! 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow. 
Which  wedurst  never  yet ;  andicjeM  straiii  d pride ^ 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power  : 
Which  nor  our  nature,  nor  our  place,  can  bear, 
Our  potency  make  good  ;  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision,  (16) 

(16)  It  being  remembered  that  Kent  has  the  same  pro- 
totype as  Talgol  in  Hudibras^  and  Laertes  in  Hamlet^  (see 
figs.  17  and  57  ante,)  the  number  5  mentioned  in  Lear's 
speech  to  Kent  may  be  easily  traced,  as  drawn  in 

JFig.SS, 


in  the  streaks  of  light  that  mark  the  shadows  of  which 
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To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world ; 
And,  on  the  sixths  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom  ;  Mthe  tenth  day  following 
Thy  banished  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death:  away!  By  Jupiter^  (17) 
This  shall  not  be  revoked.  [appear, 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  King  ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here ; 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[7b  Cor. 


Kent  is  composed  :  the  same  may  as  easily  be  conceived  to 
form  the  figure  B,  or,  by  omitting  the  upper  part  of  it,  a 
nought;  and  if  coupled  with  another  mark  of  light  just 
before  it,  may  together  form  10,  or  16,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  84. 


These  circumstances  are  dwelt  upon  here,  because  it  will 
be  found  hereafter  that  the  poet  frequently  adopts  this 
method  of  pointing  to  particular  numbers. 

(17)  Death.  That  is,  by  the  total  disappearance  of 
Kent's  person,  owing  to  the  moon,  pro  tanto,  becoming 
obscured. 
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That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said  ; 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Gon.  and  lleg. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. 
Thus  Kenty  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu j 
He* II  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  [^Exit* 

SCENE  IIL 

Enter  Glo'stkr,  with  France  and  Burgundy, 

and  Attendants. 

Glo.  jHr(er^'5FranceandBurgundy,my  nohleLord. 

Lear.  My  Lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  King 
Have  rivalled  for  our  daughter;  what  at  least 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  Royal  Majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  Highness  offer' d. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.      - 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 
When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  held  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fallen.     Sir,  4:here  she  stands, 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  Grace, 
^She^s  there^  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
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Unfriended,  new -adopted  to  our  hate,  [oalli, . 

Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger' d  with  our 
Take  her,  ox  leave  her? 

Bur.  Pardon,  Royal  Sir ; 
Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions.     . 

Lear,  Then  leave  her,  Sir;  for  by  the  pow'r  that 
made  me, 

1  tell  you  all  her  wealth. For  you,  great  King, 

[To  France 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray ^  (18)  . 
To  match  you  where  I  hate ;  therefore  beseech  you 
T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthy  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch^  whom  nature  is  ashanid  (19) 
Ahnost  t* acknowledo^e  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange  ! 
That  she,  who  ev'n  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
Your  praise's  argument,  balm  of  your  age. 
Dearest  and  best,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour  !   Sure,  th'  oflfence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
As  monsters  it;  or  your  fore-vouch'd  aflfection 

(18)     A  stray.     As  of  a  planet,  and   therefore  of  the 
t^^'inoon ;  it  having  been  frequently  above  observed,  that  the 
•  laoon  was  so  considered  by  the  ancients. 
^  ■     (19)     This  alludes  to  Cordelia's  person  in  the  moon  not 

being  very  distinctly  marked  as  a  human  figure,  it  being 

made  up  only  of  streaks  of  light. 
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JFairn  into  taint:  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason  without  miracle 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  Majesty, 
(If,  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do*t  before  I  speak),  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness. 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour^  step. 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  favour: 
But  ev'n  the  want  of  that  for  which  Tm  richer, 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue. 
That  I  am  glad  I've  not ;  though  not  to  have  it. 
Hath  lost  me  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou  [better* 

Hadst   not  been  born,  than  not  have  pleased  me 

France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke 
That  it  intends  to  do  ?  My  Lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love's  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand  [her  ? 
Aloof  from  th'  entire  point.     Say,  will  you  have 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.     Royal  King, 
Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing. I've  sworn. 
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Bur.  Vm  sorry  then  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ; 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife.  [poor! 

France.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being 
Most  choice,  forsaken  !  and  most  Ipv'd,  despisM ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  sieze  upon^ 
Be't  lawful  I  take  up  wliat^s  cast  away,  [neglect 
Gods,  gods!  'tis. strange,  that  from  their  cold'st 
My  love  should  kindle  to  injlarnd  respect. 
Thy  dow'rless  daughter,    King,    thrown  to   my 

chance. 
Is  queen  of  us^  of  ours^  and  our  fair  France. 
Not  all  the  Dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  unprizd.,  precious^  maid  of  me. 
Bid  them  farewel,  Cordelia,  tho*  unkind  ; 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find,    [for  wc 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her^  France;  let  her  be  thine^ 
Have  no  such  daughter ;  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  her  s  again;  therefore  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison. 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[^Flourish.     Exeunt  Lear  and  Burgundy. 

SCENE  IV. 

France.  Bid  farewel  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
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Cordelia  leaves  you.     I  know  what  you  are, 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loth  to  call       [father. 
Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.     Love  well  our 
To  your  professing  bosoms  I  commit  him  ; 
But  yet,  alas !  stood  1  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewel  to  you  both. 

Reg.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duty, 

Gon.  Let  your  study 
Be  to  content  your  Lord,  who  hath  received  you 
At  fortune's  alms ;  you  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  vaunted. 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning 
hides. 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[^Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

SCENE  v. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  Tve  to  say, 
Of  what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both  ; 
1  think  our  father  xoill  go  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That's  certain^  and  with  you  ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  change  his  age  is, 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little  :  he  always  lov'd  our  sister  most,  and  with 


what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off, 
appears  too  grossly. 

J?e|g*.  ^Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age  ;  yet  he  hath 
ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash ;  and  must  we  look,  from  his  age, 
to  receive  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long- 
ingrafted  condition,  but  therewithal  the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them, 

Meg.  Such  u  neons  tan  t5^ar^6-  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent* s  banishment. 

Gon*  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him  ;  pray  you,  let 
us  hit  together :  if  our  father  carry  authority  with 
such  disposition  as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of 
his  will  but  oflfend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  V  tK  heat. 

\Exeunt. 
SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 

JEdm*  Thou^  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy 
law  (20) 

■    ■  ■■■       ■■  I* —.——■— ———^—— ■.—i^——^i^—— » 

(20)  The  hand  Dear  Edmund's  person  (of  which  the 
resemblance  to  a  human  hand  is  so  strong,  and  which  15 
so  variously  brought  into  action  in  Hudibras  and  in  the 
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My  services  are  hound ;  wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  place  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  courtesy  of  nations  to  deprive  me, 
For  that  1  am  some  twelve  or  thirteen  moon^shineB 
Lag  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard P  wherefore  ia«c.^ 
When  my  dimensions  are  cw  well  compact^ 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true^ 
As  honest  Madam's  issue  ?  why  brand  they  m 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastard  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, ; 
«     ■  ■     I I  -■■■  «■  I   II ■  "■■ '  I '    II" i" ■  I  > 

plays^)  appears  to  hold  somethilig  in  the  shape  of  a  letter. 
The  outline  of  Edmund's  person  (which  ^Edgar  stands  just 
behind^  or  comes  lag  of)  as  coupled  with  the  line  of  the 
serpent  (ante,  fig.  18),  may  be  easily  assimilated  to  the 
numbers  12  or  IS,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  85, 


the  same  figure  1  answering  to  both  the  2  and  .3.  The 
allusion  to  Nature,  as  Edmund's  goddess,  has  regard  to  cer- 
tain circumstances  respecting  his  prototype  in  the  moon^ 
which,  for  reasons  before  assigned  in  the  note  on  Magnano 
and  bis  figure  (No.  IQ),  it  is  not  fit  to  dwell  upon. 
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"  Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
*'  Go  to  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops,     [brother^ 
*'  Got 'tween  asleep  and  awake?**  Well,  then^good 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  ; 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 

As  to  th'legitimate ;  fine  word- legitimate 

Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 

Shall  be  th'  legitimate ^I  growy  I  prosper ; 

Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  ! 

SCENE  VIL  ,  : 

To  hinij  enter  GWster. 

Glo.  Kent  banished  thus/  and  France  incholer 
parted  ? 
And  the  King  gone  to-night !  subscribed  his  pow*r ! 
Qonjivbd  to  exhibition!  all  is  gone 
Upon  the  gad  ! — Edmund,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Putting  up  the  letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  Lord.  [letter? 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  Lord. 

Glo.  No !  what  needed  then  that  terrible  rfw- 
patch  of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of  nothing 
hath   not   such  need  to  hide  itself.     Cet's  see; 
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come,  if  it  be  nothing,  /  shall  not  need  spectacles. 
(21) 

JEdm.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  pardon  me ;  it  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er- 
read ;  and  for  so  much  as  I  have  perus*d,  I  find  it 
not  fit  for  your  overlooking, 

(21)  Id  figure  86  Gloster  is  copied  from  the  moon  with 
his  spectacles  on^  and  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Fig.  86. 
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Glo.  Give  me  the  letter^  Sir, 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain,  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay,  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  (reads).  *'  This  policy  and  reverence  of 
age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our 
times;  keeps  our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness 
cannot  relish  them.  I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and 
fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny ; 
which  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is 
suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this  \  may  speak 
more.  If  our  father  would  sleep  till  I  wak'd  him, 
you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and 

live  the  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edgar." 

Hum Conspiracy  I Sleep  till  I   wake  him 

you   should  enjoy  half  his  revenue My 

son  Edgar  !  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  !  (22)  a 
heart  and  a  brain  to  breed  it  in  !  When  came 
this  to  you  ?  who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  Lord;  there's 


(22)  Had  Edgar  a  hand  to  write  this?  The  hand,  just 
before  treated  as  Edmund's,  is  now  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Edgar;  which  the  contiguity  of  the  bothers  to 
each  other  well  warrants. 
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the  cunning  of  it.     I  found  it  thrown  in  0t  the 
CMement  of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  ttie  character  to  be  your  bro^ 
therms? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my   Lord,    I 
durst  swear  it  were  his ;  but  in  respect  of  that,  I 
Would  fain  think  it  were  not, 
-   Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  handj  my  Lord;  /  hope  his  heart 
is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Has  he  nev^r  before  sounded  you  on  this 
business  ? 

:  Edm.  Never,  my  Lord.  But  I  have  heard  him 
oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that  sons  at  perfect  age, 
and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be  as  a 
ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 
Glo.  O  villain,  villain  1  his  very  opinion  in  the 
letter.  Abhorred  villain  !  unnatural,  detested^ 
brutish^  villain!  worse  than  brutish!  Go,  sirrah, 
seek  him ;  I'll  apprehend  him.  Abominabli^  vil- 
lain, where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  Lord.  If  it  shall 
please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testi- 
mony of  his  intent,  you  should  run  a  certain  course  \ 
svhere,  if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mis- 
taking his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in 
your  own  honour}  and  shake  in  pieces  tfu  heart  of 

VOL.  n.  V 


lift  ivf  '^*** 

»»^-        rt^  cannot  be  9ucn 

^^"'  ^ot  is  not,  svue.  ^^d  entirely 

out;  t**"*^  "**  *    own  vri8do»r    ^  "* 
£dw.  J  «'»*  ^^^V  find  ®^*'*  ^ 

^-'^  ^^  ^:  •     bus  and  tbus,  Vf  ^;f  ^^1::  coA 
feiendabip  ta  .^^  _^?7t;«t  »a»  -* 

^T"''C  villain  of  --;,,1X..-  rf--*^ 
prediction,  i***^ 
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falh  from  bias  of  nature^  there  s  father  against 
child.  We  have  9eet>  the  best  of  our  time. 
Machinations,  hollowness,  treachery^  and  all 
-ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our 
graves !  Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund ;  it 
shall  lose  thee  nothings  do  it  carefully. — And  the 
noble  true-hearted  Kent  banished/  his  offence, 
honesty.     *Tis  strange.  ^Exit, 

SCENE  vin. 

Manet  Edmund. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  worlds 
that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  ^r- 
feit*  of  our  own  behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of 
^ur  disasters  J  the  sun^  the  moon^  and  starsy  as  if 
we  were  villains  on  necessity  ;  fools^  by  heavenly 
compulsion ;  knaves^  thieves^  and  treacherous^  by 
spheric^  predominance ;  drunkards^  liars^  and 
adulter ersy  by  an  enforcd  obedience  of  planetary 
influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  on  the 
change  of  a  star !  My  father  compounded  with 
my  mother  undeif  the  Dragotis  tait^  an4  my  nd* 
iivity  was  under  Ursa  major;    (93)   so   that   it 


(23)  This  ha»  a  special  allusion  to  the  beai*  irt  the  moon^ 
(fig.  13,)  which,  (it  is  observable^  as  f^cied'  to  have  i 

P  2 
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follows  /  am  rough  and  lecherous.  I  should 
have  been  what  I  am^  had  the  maidenliest  star  in 
the  Jtrmatnent  tivinkled  on  my  bastardizing. 

SCENE  IX, 

To  him,  enter  Edgar. 

Pat ! •  He  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 

old  comedy  ;  my  cue  is  villainous  melancholy, 
with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o*  Bedlam — O,  these  eclipses 
portend  these  divisions/  fa,  sol,  la,  mi — \^Huinming. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund,  what  serious 
contemplation  are  you  inl 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I 
read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 
eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

Edm.  I  promise  you  the  eflfiects  he  writes  of,  suc- 
ceed unhappily.     When  saw  you  my  father  last  ? 

Edg.  The  night  gone  by, 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 


human  resemblance^  is  the  prototype  also  of  Glosterj 
Edmutid's  father.  The  repeated  mention  of  eclipses  wa« 
intended,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  darkness  of  the  shadows 
that  compose  Edmund's  person,  which  led  Hudibras,  in 
speaking  of  Magnano,  who  has  the  same  prototype,  to 
liken  him  to  a  collier. 
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Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms,  found  you  no 
^Sispleasure  in  him,  by  wor<J  or  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself  wherein  you  have  of- 
fi^nded  him :  and  at  my  intreaty,  forbear  his  pre- 
sence, until  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure ;  which  at  this  instant  so 
,rageth  in  him^  that  with  the  mischief  of  you^r 
person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg,  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you  have  a  con-p 
tinent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goe$ 
slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
ing, from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my 
Lord  speak.  Pray  you,  go  ;  there's  my  key.  If 
you  do  stir  abroad^  go  armd,  (24) 
Edg.  Arm'd^  brother  ? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  I  am 
no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning 
toward  you.  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen 
and  hearcj,  but  faintly,  nothing  like  the  image  and 
horror  of  it.     Pray  you  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ?  [Exit. 

(24)  Armed.  The  light  in  front  of  Edmund's  face, 
(abotit  which  point  the  hand  of  Edgar  might  come,  if  in 
act  to  strike  with  a  sword,)  resembles  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
in  shape.  This  is  inserted  in  the  figure  of  Magnano^ 
<fe-  19;)  ^hp  hj^s  the  sapie  prototype. 
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SCENJE  X. 

£dm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business : 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  fide  easy  ;  I  see  the  business. 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit ; 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  ^Exii. 

SC£N£  XL 

Enter  Goneril  and  Steward.  (25) 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 


(25)  The  steward  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thM,  > 
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Stew.  Ay,  Madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me  ;  every 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other,       [hour 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds:  Til  not  endure  it. 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  ev*i^  trifle.     When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say,  I  am  sick. . 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well :  the  fault  of  it  TH  answer. 

Stew.  Hes  earnings  Madam ;  I  hear  him. 

Gou.  Put  on  what  wary  n^ligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows :  l*d  have  it  come  to  ques- 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister,  [tion. 

Whose  mind  and  mine  I  know  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  he  over-ruFd.     Idle  old  man. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 
That  he  hath  giv*n  away  ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  folks  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  %is*d 
With  checks^  not  flatteries,  when  they*reseenabus*d. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 


most,  of  the  three  outlines  of  Hadibtas^s  face,  and  has  tbe 
iame  original  as  the  second  tX  Humlet's  grave-diggers 
(fig.  IS).  As  hie  is  Arecjiieiltiy  sent  on  employment  oa 
hori^back,  he  is  drav^n  in  figure  87^  with  a  whip  and 
rdns  in  his  hands ;  and  the  reader^  in  camp»ring  that 
figure  with  its  prototype^  is  requested  to  conceive  him  to 
be  mounted  on  Hudibras's  horse. 
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Slew.  Very  well,  Madam. 
Gon.  And  let   his   knights  have  colder  Iot)k$ 
among  you : 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter  ;  and  advise 
Your^fellows  so.    Fll  write  straight  to  my  sister 
To  hold  my  course^    Go,  and  prepare  for  dinner. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

Enter  Kent  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
And  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue, 
For  which  /  raz^d  my  likeness.     Now  banished 

Kent,  (26) 
1  f  thou  can'st  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemned, 
So  may  it  come,  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  find,  thee  full  of  labours. 


(26)  Kent^  under  his  disguise  or  transformation,  as  it  is 
called,  (and  he  must  be  considered  as  greatly  altered,  by 
Lear's  forgetting  him  so  entirely,)  seems  to  me  to  be  con^ 
Terted  into  the  same  cbiaracter  as  Horatio  in  Hamlet, 
i(fig.  49,)  whose  prototype  in  th^  moon  is  a  part,  and  a 
part  only,  of  that  which  goes  to  the  composition  of  what 
was  before  Kent  proper.  This  transformation  of  Kenjt 
has  a  considerable  analogy  to  that  of  Hamlet,  abpye  exp 
plained. 
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iUorns within.  Enter  Lear,  Knights ^  and  Attehd^ 

ants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go,  get 
it  ready. 
How  now,  what  art  thou  ?  [To  Kent, 

Kent.  A  man^  Sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  ?  what  would' st 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem  ;  to 
serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to  love 
him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is 
wise;  to  say  little  ;  to  fear  judgment;  to  fight  when 
I  cannot  choose  ;  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest- hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor 
as  the  King. 

Lear.  If  thou  beest  as  poor  for  a  subject  as  he's 
for  a  King,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  would* st 
thou? 

Kent.  Service* 

Lear.   What  would^st  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No  Sir;  but  you  have  that  inyourcoun^ 
tenance  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent.  Authorit3^ 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do? 
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KetU.  I  can  keep  hctnest  counsels,  ride^  run^  (27) 
mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain 
message  bluntly:  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit 
for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  be»t  of  me  is  dili- 
gence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  Sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing,  nor  so  old  to  doat  on  her  for  any  thing.  / 
have  years  on  my  hack  forty -eight.  (28) 

Lear.  Follow  mie,  thou  shalt  serve  me.  If  I  like 
thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  fit)m 
thee.  Yet  no  dinner?  ho,  dinner— whcre*«  my 
knave  ?  my  fool?  Go  you,  and  call  nz^/oo/ hither. 
You,  you,  sirrah,  whereas  my  daughter? 

JSnter  Steward. 
Stew.  So  please  you [^ExH. 


(fi7)  Ride,  run,  &c.  Compare  the  different  apparent 
actions  of  the  prototype  of  Hamlet's  Horatio  in  the  moon, 
now  become  that  of  Kent^  with  this  passage. 

(28)  This  proves  that  Kent  is  ik>w  becone  the  same  as 
Hamlet's  Horatio;  for,  oh  the  back  of  his  head,  the  sticaks 
of  light  form  the  numerical  figures  48>  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  89. 


■.♦> 
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Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there?  call  the^^jot- 

pole  back :  whereas  my  fool,  ho? 1  think  the 

world's  asleep.    How  now?  whereas  that  mongrel? 

Knight.  He  says  my  Lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  hack  to  me  when 
I  caird  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answerM  me  in  the  roundest 
manner  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not  ? 

Knight.  My  Lord,  1  know  not  what  the  matter 
is;  (29)  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  Highness  is 
not  entertainM  with  that  ceremonious  affection  as 
you  were  wont;  there's  a  great  abatement  of  kind- 
ness appears,  as  well  in  the  general  dependents,  as 
in  the  Duke  himself  also  and  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ? 

Knight*  I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if 
I  be  mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent^  wfien 
1  think  your  Highness  is  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  remember'st  me  of  my  own  con- 
ception. I  have  perceivM  a  most  faint  neglect  of 
late,  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jeakms 

(£9)  The  knight^  perhaps,  may  be  the  same  asOmn,  in 
Hudibras,  (fig.  1^^)  but  his  character  in  the  pky  is  so  in- 
considerable; as  not  to  call  ffx  much  paioa.  to  search  for  bis 
original. 
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curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of 
unkindness.      I   will    look   farther   into't.      Bu;t 
where' s  mi/ fool?  I  have  not  seen  him  these  two^ 
days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
Sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well ;  go 
you,  and  tell  my  daughter,  I  would  speak   with 

■  _  _  _ 

her.     Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool.     O,  yow,  SiV, 
come  you  hither^  Sir;  who  am  I,  Sir? 

Enter  Steward.  ^ 
Stew.  My  Lady's  father. 
Lear.  My  Lady's  father  ?  my  Lord's  knave ! 
You  whoreson  dog^  you  slave,  you  cur.  (30) 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  Lord ;  I  beseech 
your  pardon.  ' 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me^  you  I'ascal  ? 

[^Striking  him. 
Stew.  I  shall  not  be  struck,  my  liOrd. 
Ketit.  Nor/n/?^  neither,  you  base  foot-ballplayer. 

[Tripping  up  his  heels. 
Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow.  Thou  sefv'st'me,9tnd 
1*11  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  Sir, am^,att?ay;  I'llteachyoudiflfer- 
-  ^ —  -  —  -        ■       -  -  -      -      -  — 

(30)  You  dogj  you  cur.  By  turning  the  steward's  protQ- 
type  upside  dowoy  he  will  be  seen  to  be  the  dog,  drawp 
ante,  in  fig,  IS,  worrying  the  bear. 
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^ces ;  awajf^  away ;  if  you  will  measure  your  lub- 
ber's length  again,  tarry.     But  away^  go  to  ;  have 

you  wisdom  ?  so [Pushes  the  Steward  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee ; 
there  s  earnest  of  thy  service.  (31) 

^  SCENE  XIII. 

To  them^  enter  Fool.  (32)  ^ 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too,  here*s  my  coxcomb. 

[Giving  his  cap. 


■  ■  ■■  *> 


(31)  Earnest  of  service ;  as  giving  him  money  :  vide  the 
apparent  action  of  Lear  towards  Kent^  (now  Hamlefs 
Horatio^)  in  the  moon. 

(32)  Lear's  fool  is  the  little  thin  fox-like  figure  close 
adjoining  to  him^  and  having  his  face  formed  out  of  Lear's 
face.     He  is  drawn  in 

Fig,  89. 

'D    ■     ■ 
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Lea3\  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  dost 
thou  ?  -^ 

Fool.  Sirrah,yo»trer^  best  take  mycoJibomb?  (33) 

Kent.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

FooL  Why  ?  for  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of 
favour  ;  nay,  an'  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind 
sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly.  There,  take  my 
coxcomb ;  why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  of  his 
daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  Messing  against  his 
will ;  if  ike%b  follow  him^  thou  must  needs  wear  my 
coxcomb.  How  now,  nuncle  ?  would  I  had  two 
coxcombs,  and  two  daughters  ! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

FooL  If  I  give  them  all  my  living,  ril  keep  my 
coxcooaib  myself;  there's  mine,  beg  another  Of  thy 
daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah,  the  ti?/«jD'.-------(34) 

(33)  My  cockscomb.  The  head  of  the  fool  being  consi- 
dered as  resembling  the  head  of  a  cock^  as  in  fact  it  does, 
the  cockscomb  would  then  be  formed  of  that  intermixture 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  may  be  well  conceived  to  be  a\. 
tassel  hanging  from  the  bonnet  of  Kent,  now  become  the 
same  as  Hamlet's  Horatio. 

(34)  The  upright  shadow  at  the  back  of  the  fool's  head, 
with  the  streaks  of  light  on  Kent's  head  and  tassel  of  his 
bonnet,  resemble  a  whip.  Theconcluding  part  of  this  speech 
of  the  fool,  alludes  to  the  resemblance  of  a  dog,  pointed  out 
in  note  30 ;  and  the  explosion  of  light  near  him,  towards 
the  south  of  the  moon,  may  be  easily  assimilated  to  a  fire. 
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Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kminetC  he  muist  be 
9ehipp*d  out,  when  tJU  Lmdy  Braeh  may  sUmd  by 
ihejire^  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me. 

Fool.  Sirrah,  V\\  teach  thee  a  speech.  \To  Kent. 

hear.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle ; 
Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, ., 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest. 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  within  door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more, 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score, 

Kent.  This  is  notlviug,/oo/. 

Fool.  Then  it  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer,  you  gave  me  nothing  for't.  Can  yo*k  make 
no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Ltar.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothiiiy  ca»  be  made,  out 
of  nothing. 

Foot.  Pr'ythee^  tell  him,  sa»»cb  th«  lentr  ofhis 
femd  comes  to:  be  wittEtot  believe  a^^iW.  [TaKeat 

jE^ar.  Dost  tho«  call  m^«hjA^  boy  ? 

Fi^L  *  AU  thy  other  tLtl^  thi^u  hasl given. away 
^  that  thou  wast  born  with.' 
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Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  foot^  my  Lotd. 

Fool.  No,  faith ;  lords  aiul  great  men  will  no*' 
let  me;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  on't,  they  would  haVe 
part  on*t ;  nay,  the  ladies  too,  they'll  not  let  me 
have  all  fool  to^  myself,  they'll  be  snatching. 
Give  me  an  egg^  n uncle,  and  Pll  give  you  two 
crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  will  they  be  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i*  tb^ 
middle,  and  ate  up  the  meat^  and  two  crowns  of 
the  egg;  when  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i  tK  middle^ 
and  gav'st  away  both  parts,  thou  borst  thine  ass 
on  thy  back  (35)  o'er  the  dirt;  thou  hadst  little  wit 
in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gav^st  thy  golden 
one  away^  if  I  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let  him  be 
whip*d  that  first  finds  it  sooth. 

Fools  ne'er  had  less  grace  in  a  year,    [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish. 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear^ 

Their  manners  are  so  apish.       ^ 

Z^ar.  Since  when  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full 
of  songs,  sirrah  ? 

Fool.  1  have  used  it,  nuncle,  e'er  since  thou 
mad'st  thy  daughters  thy  mothers ;  for  when  thou 


(35)  On  the  back  of  Lear  may  be  seen  the  likeness  of  an 
.asS;  drawn  ante^  in  fig.  69. 
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gav'st  them  the  rod,  and  putt'st  down  thine  own 
breeches. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,       [^Singing. 

And  1  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  King  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  schoolmaster  that  (ian 
teach  the  fool  to  lie;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are;  they^ll  have  me  vDhipp*d  for  speaking  true, 
ihovflt  have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and  sometimes 
I  am  whippd  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather 
be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool,  snd  yet  I  would 
not  be  the6,  nuncle ;  thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o* 
both  sides,  and  left  nothing  %  tK  middle.  Here 
comes  one  o'  th*  parings. 

SCENE  XIV. 
To  them^  enter  Goneril. 

JLear.  How  now,  daughter;  what  makes  that 
frontlet  on  ?  you  are  too  much  of  late  %  tK  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou 
hadst  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou 
art  an  O  without  a  figure;  (36)   I  am  better  than 

'I    ■     ■!  ■  I      ■         i      ■    ■ ■      ■    ■!  I         1.  I      I  ■   ■      '»i II  HI      ^       ■  I  .  , 

(36)  This  very  singular  phrase  alludes  to  the  strongly 
inarked  circle^  or  letter  O^  on  Leai's  cheeky  in  the  moon. 
VOL.  ir.  Q 
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thou  art  now  ;  /  am  a  fool^  thou  art  nothing — — 
Yes,  forsooth.     1  will  hold  my  tongue,  [7b  Gone* 
ril] ;  so  your  face  bids  me^  iho*  you  say  nothing. 
Mum,  mum,  he  that  keeps  not  crust  nor  crum, 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some.      '  [Singing. 

Thou  art  a  sheaV d  peascod.       [Speaking  to  Lear, 

Gon.  Not  only,  Sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue, 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel^  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots. 
1  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you 
T'have  found  a  safe  redress;  but  now  grow  feoT" 

ful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
Thsit  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance.     If  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep. 
Which  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
(Which  else  were  shame,)  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

FooL  For  you  know,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young; 

So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 
Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter?       [good  wisdom, 
Gon.  I  would  you  would  make  use  of  your 
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Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions^  which  of  late  transport  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

FooL  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws 
the  horse?  whoop,  Jug!  I  love  thee.  (37) 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me?  this  is  not  Lear: 
Does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?  Where  are  his 
Either  his  notion  weakens^  or  his  discernings  [eyes  ? 

Are  lethargied Ha !  waking Uis  not  so; 

Who  4S  it  that  can  tell  me  who  1  am  ? 
Learns  shadow  ?  I  would  learn  ;  for  by  the  marks 
Of  sovereignty,  of  knowledge,  and  of  reason, 
I  should  he  false  persuaded  1  had  daughters. 
Your  name  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

5P»i.—    I  I      iwi»iii ■       ■        ■       am  ■■         i»         ■—■——— —I  ■    —n 

(37)  The  outline  of  Gonerirs  face,  (ante,  fig.  59,  being 
the  same  as  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,}  is  like  a  ji/g,  as  drawn 


J5i(.  90. 
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Oon.  This  admiration^  Sir,  is  much  o'  th'  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks,     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purpose  aright. 
You,  as  you're  old  and  reverend^  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  'squires^ 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
She\vs  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  gracM  palace.     Shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy.     Be  then  desir'd 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
Of  fifty  to  disquantity  your  train  ;  (38) 
And  the  remainders,  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  he  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

■  •  -  - 

(38;  If  the  south  side  of  the  moon  be  placed  on  the 
right  hand^  the  general  shape  of  the  whole  of  its  shadows 
will  be  that  of  the  letter  C,  thereby  marking  centum,  or  a 
hundred :  if  half  of  the  shadows  be  noticed,  as  occupied 
by  the  person  of  Lear  alone,  these  last  form  the  general 
shape  of  the  letter  L,  and  mark  fifty  ;  and  if  the  remainder 
of  the  shadows  be  observed,  with  the  south  side  of  the  moon 
dowiiwards,  they  will  give,  in  somewhat  a  fore- shortened 
state,  the  form  of  another  L,  and  mark  the  other  50  of  the 
hundred.  The  truth  of  these  allusions  becomes  probable, 
on  considering  the  numerous  allusions  to  numbers,  in  a 
like  manner,  which  are  scattered  throughout  this  play. 
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iLear,  Darkness  and  devils  ! 
Saddle  my  horses^  call  my  train  together.-^ — ^ 
Degenerate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee  ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  strike  my  people,  and  your  disordered 
Make  servants  of  their  betters.  [rabble 

SCENE  XV. 

To  them,  enter  Albany. 

Lear.  Woe  !  that  too  late  repents    ■  -O,  Sir,  are 
you  come  ? 
Is  it  your  will,  speak,  Sir  ?  prepare  my  horses, — 

[To  Albany. 
Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster. 

Alb.  Pray  you.  Sir,  be  patient. 

Xear.  Detested  kite  !  thou  liest.     [To  Goneril. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
Thai ^all  particulars  of  duty  know  ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names.    O  most  small  fault ! 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  shew  ? 
Which,  like  an  engine, wr  ench^  d  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix' d  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  ! 
Seat  at  this  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

.  [Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out.-^^Go,  go,  my  people. 
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Alh.  My  Lord,  Tm  guiltless,  as  l*m  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov  d  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  Lord 

Hear,  Nature^  hear  :  dear  goddess,  hear  a  father  \ 
'  Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful : 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility, 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 
'  And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  !  if  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnaturM  torment  to  her; 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth. 
With  candent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  : 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  daughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel, 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child — 6ro,  go^  my  people. 

Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  of  what  : 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
TJiat  dotage  gives  it. 

Lear.  What  \  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  ? 
Within  a  fortnight ! 

Alb.  What's  the  matter.  Sir? 

Lear.  V\\  tell  thee — life  and  death !  I  am  ashamM 
That  thou  \iZA\  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus; 

ITo  Goneril. 


% 
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That  these  hot  tears^  which  break  ftom  me  p^r- 

force^ 
Should   make   thee  worth   them. Blasts  attd 

fogs  upon  thee  ! 
Th*  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  fence  about  thee  !     Old  fond  eyes^ 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  F II  pluck  ye  out. 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  ye  lose. 
To  temper  cl€ty.     Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ?  4. 

Let  it  be  so :  I  have  another  daughter. 
Who  I  am  sure  is  kind  and  comfortable  ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
SheMl  flea  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shah  find 
That  ni  resume  the  s/iape  which  thou  dost  think 
J  have  cast  off  for  ever.        [Ex.  Lear  and  Atten. 


SCENE  XVI. 

Gon.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril,    . 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you. 

Gon.  Pray  you,  be  content.  What,  Oswald,  ho! 
You,  Sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,   nuncle  Lear,  tarry  take 
the  fool  with  thee  : 
A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her,  (39) 
And  such  a  daughter, 

(39)    The  fool  resembles  a  fox,  as  drawn  in  fig.  36. 
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Should  sure  to  the  slaughter, 
If  my  tap  would  by  a  halter; 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel — a  hun" 
dred  knights  ? 
Is*t  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
A  hundred  knights  ?  yes,  that  on  ev'ry  dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  inguard  his  dotage  with  their  pow'rs, 
And  hold  our  lives  at  mercy.     Oswald,  I  say. 

Alb.  Well,  you  may yipar  too  far  ; 

Gvn.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  Ifear^ 
"Not  fear  still  to  be  harm'd.     /  know  his  heart; 

» 

What  he  hath  utter' d,  I  have  writ  my  sister  ; 
If  she'll  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  1  have  shew'd  th'  unfitness 

JBw^^r  Steward. 

How  now,  Oswald  ? 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 
Stew.  Ay,  Madam.  [horse;  (40) 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  awai/  to 

Inform  her  full  of  my  particular /^ar^, 

(40)  This  is  one  of  the  frequent  allusions  made,  as  bcr 
fore  observed,  to  the  steward's  travelling  on  hprseback>r? 
Vide  note  ^5. 
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And  thereto  add  sueh  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compa<jt  it  more.     So  get  you  gone, 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  Stewards 

No,  no,  my  Lord, 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  your* s. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom^ 
Than  praisM  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  inay  pierce^  I  cannot 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well,     \tell; 

Gon.  Nay  then 

Alb.  Well,  well,  th*  event.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XVII. 
Re-enter  Lear,  Kent,  Gentlemen,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Glo'ster  with  these  let- 
ters ;  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter;  if  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I 
shall  be  there  afore  you. 

Kent.  1  will  not  sleep,  my  Lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  [Exit^ 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brain  were  in  his  heels,  were't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry,  thy  wit  shall 
not  go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 


*i:;  What  c»»"  ««x'*« » » -"  "I'j 
"»'•  t:t  *-:  "^  -■' ""'' " 


a  crab.  „^'aftice? 

tv,' middle  of  one  9  ta 


,V,'  middlej>t  o».  ^.  ^^ 

^      one's  nose  ;tbat 

^1  '5  Tdid  bet  ^'^^"S'^,,  makes  his  shell  ? 

L€ar.  N^l^y^  ,.«  bead  in;   »<>*  *°  ^!L«, 

^hy  tbe  seven  stars  are 

pretty  reason.         .^^  ^te  not  eight.  _ 

^  Xear.  Because  they  ^^^^^,,,  ^fce  a  g 

Fool  ^es,  indeed. 


-« 
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Lear.    To  tak't  again  perforce! Monster 

ingratitude! 

Fool.  If  you  were  myfool^  nuncle,  IM  have  thee 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear,  How's  that? 

Fool.  Thou  should'st  not  have  been  o/rf,  till 
thou  hadst  been  wise, 

Lear.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad;  not  mad,  sweet 
Keep  me  in  temper,  I  would  not  be  mad.  [heav*n/ 

Enter  Gentleman.    (41) 

How  now,  are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  Lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my 
departure. 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless:  things  be  cut 
shorter.  [Exeunt. 

•m  •     >  I  -- I  I       ■     II         ■  —— —————— —^———» 

(41)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  fix  the  original  of  so  in- 
considerable a  character  as  the  GeDtleman :  the  horses 
may  be  those  of  Ralph  and  Hudibras^  and  various  otKers 
already  drawn  or  pointed  out. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Edmund  and  Cur  an,  severally^ 

Edm,  Save  thee,  Curan.  (49) 

Cur.  And  you,  Sir.  /  have  been  with  your  far 
ther,  and  given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Regan  his  Duchess,  will  be  here  witl^ 
him  this  night. 

Edm.  How  comes  that? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not;  you  have  heard  of  the 
news  abroad,  I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they 
are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments. 

Edm.  Not  I;  pray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  towards, 
(43)  twixt  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany?     • 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then  in  time.     Fare  you  well, 
Sir.  \Exit. 


(42)  Curan  may  be  the  same  as  Fartiabras  in  Hamlet, 
drawn  in  fig.  52. 

(43)  Wars.  This  (and  numerous  other  like  expressions,) 
alludes  to  the  oppositions  or  librations  of  the  moon  towardf 
contrary  parts. 
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^'  SCENE  IT. 

Edm.  The  Duke  be  here  to  night/  the  better! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  ray  business;  bestf 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother, 
And  I  have  one  thing  of  a  queazy  question 
Which  1  must  act:  briefness  and  fortune  work  I 
Brother,  a  word;  descend,  brother,  I  say ; 

To  him^  enter  Edgar. 

My  father  watches;  O  Sir,^y  this  place ^ 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid; 
YouVe  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night — 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall? 
He^s  coming  hither  now  %  iW  nighty  in  haste, 
And  Regan  with  him ;  have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany? 
Advise  yourself. 

JEdg.  Tm  sure  on*t,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming.  Pardon  me,- 


In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you —  (44) 
Draw^  seem  to  defend  yourself. 

(44)  Edmund's  sword,  from  their  relative  position,  may 
well  pass  for  that  of  Edgar  also.  The  hilt  of  the  latter  has 
been  pointed  out  in  note  24:  observe  particularly  the 
mark  as  oF  a  sword-wound  on  the  arm  of  the  prototype  of 
Edmund. 
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Now  quit  you  well 

Yield — come  before  my  father-^/ig*/**  hoa^  here  /— 
Fly^  brother — torches  ! — so  farewell —  \J^x.  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me^  would  beget  opinion, 

\Woutids  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.  IVe  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport.  Father!  father! 
Stop,  stop,  no  help  ? 

SCENE  III. 

To  him,  enter GhO^STER^and Servants  withTprches. 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 
Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  darky  his  sharp  sword 
out,  [^ne^on 

Mumbling  of  the  wicked  charms,  confring  the 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress. 
Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 
Edm.  hooky  Sir,  I  bleed. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund? 
Edm.  Fled  this  way.  Sir,  when  by  no  means  he 

could — 
Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho!  go  after ^ — ^By  no  means, 
what  ? —  [Lordship ; 

Edm.  Persuade  me   to   the  murder  of  your 
But  that,  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods^ 
^Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend, 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  th'  father.     Sir,  in  fine 
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Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 

My  unprovided  body,  lanc'^  my  arm; 

And  when  he  saw  my  best  alarmed  spirits. 

Bold   in  the   quarrel's  right,   and  rous'd  to  th* 

encounter, 
Or  whether  ghasted  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  Jled. 

Glo.  Let  him ^y  far; 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught; 
And  found,   dispatched. — The  Noble   Duke,  my 

master, 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  tonight: 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it. 
That  he  who  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks,* 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake; 
He  that  conceals  him,  death, 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curs'd  speech^ 
I  threatened  to  discover  him  ;  he  replied. 
Thou  unpossessing  bastard  !  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee^  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd?  No;  when  I  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would,  although  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character^)  Td  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  pracj^e ; 
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And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  worlds 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  ^xid  potential  spurs  (45) 
To  make  thee  seek  it.  [Trumpets  withifu 

Glo.  O  strange  fastened  villain  ! 
Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. — 
,Hark,  the  Duke*s  trumpets!  I  know  not  why  he 

comes ■- 

All  ports  rU  bar  ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  ; 
The  Duke  must  grant  me  that ;  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near^  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land 
(Loyal  and  natural  hoy  ! )  TU  work  the  meansF 
To  make  thee  capable. 

SCENE  IV. 
JSnter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend?  since  I  came 
hither. 
Which  I  can  call  but  now,  IVe  heard  strange  news. 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  th'  offender.  How  does  my  Lord  ? 


(45)  This  strange  phrase  will  be  explained  by  .observing 
that  the  outlines  of  Edmund's  body  resemble  a  pair  of 
spurs^  the  two  rowels  being  situate  about  the  middle  of  bis 
body^  towards  the  south  of  the  moon. 


Glo.  O,  Madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'' d^  */iV 
cracked.  [life  ? 

Reg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ?     [(46) 

Glo.  O  Lady,  Lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid. 

Reg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
That  tend  upon  my  father  }  [knights 

Glo.  I  know  not.  Madam  :  '^tis  too  bad,  too  bad. 

Edm.  Yes,  Madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg.  Nomarvel  then, though  hewere  ill  affected: 
*Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  th*  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues, 
I  have'  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'dof  them;  and  with  such  cautions^ 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house 
rU  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  I  assure  thee,  Regan. 
Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shewn  your  father 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty.  Sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practices,  and  receiv'^d 
JTiis  hurt  you  see  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  Lord,  he  is. 

9 

(46)  Note  some  particularities  about  the  persons  of 
both  Edmund  and  Edgar^  the  exposure  of  which  should 
tend  to  excite  the  feeling  of  shame. 
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Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  be  sball  never  more 
Be  feared  of  doing  barm :  make  your  own  purpose, 
How  in  my  strength  you  please.  As  for  jfou,  JBrf- 

mund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  in  this  instance 
So  much  commends  itself,  j/ou  shall  be  ours  ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need : 
You  wejirst  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  t/ou^  Sifi 
Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  I  thank  your  Grace. 

Corn.  You   know  not  why  we  com^  to  visit 
you [flight ; 

Reg,  Thus  out  of  season  threading  dark-^yd 
Occasions,  Noble  Glo*ster,  of  some  poise^ 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice- 
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Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister^ 
Of  diflTrences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home :  the  several  meaieng^il} 
From  hence  attend  dispatch.  Our  good  old  firiepd, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  ;  g^pd  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  businesses. 
Which  crave  the  instant  use. 
Glo.  I  serve  you,  Madam  : 
Your  Graces  are  right  welcome.  [ExeuHt. 
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SCENE  V* 

JEntef  Kent,  and  Steward,  severally^ 

Stew,  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend  ;  art  of  this 

Kent.  Ay.  [house? 

Stew.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent,  r  til   mire. 

Stetc.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Stew.  Why  then  1  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thefe  care  for  me. 

Stew.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know  thee 

Kent.  Fellow,  /  know  thee.  [not. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats,  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three- 
suited^  (47)  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted- 
stocking  knave;  a  lily-livered^  action-taking 
knavei ;  a  whoreson,  glass-gazing^  superserviceabie, 
finical  rogue  ;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave  ;  one 
that  would'st  be  a  bawd  in  way  of  good  service  ; 


(47)  Three  suited.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the 
steward  is  formed  of  the  first,  or  foremost,  of  th^  three  out- 
lines of  Hudibras,  in  the  poem  of  that  name:  the  strange 
epithet  presently  used,  one  trunk  inhenting,  is  liable  to  the 
same  explanation,  as  those  outlines  form  three  faces  to  one 
body^  or  trunk. 
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and  art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave^ 
beggar,  coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
mongrel  bitch  ;  one  whom  I  will  heat  into  clamor- 
ous whining,  if  thou  deny'st  the  least  syllable  of 
thy  addition. 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee 
nor  knows  thee  ? 

Kent.  What  a  hrazen-facd  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  know*st  me  ?  is  it  two  days  ago  since  I 
itipi  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee  before  the  King? 
Draw,  you  rogue  ;  for  tho*  it  be  night,  yet  the 
moon  shines  ;  V\\  make  a  sop  o'  th^  moonshine  of 
you ;  you  whoreson,  cuUionly,  barber-tnonger, 
draw,  [Dratving  his  sword. 

Stew.  Away,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal ;  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  King;  and  take  Vanity,  the  puppet's 
part,  against  the  royalty  of  her  father.  Draw, 
you  rogue,  or.  141  so  carbonado  your  shanks — 
draw,  you  rogue,  come  your  ways. 
.  Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  help  ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave ;  stand,  rogue,  stand, 
you  neat  slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Stew.  Help  ho  !  murder !  murder  ! 

(48)  Son  and  heir.    Vide  note  30^  on  dog  and  cur.. 
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SCENE  VL 

iB»/^r  Edmund, Cornwall,  Regan,  Glo'steb, 

and  Servants. 

Edm.  How  now,  what's  the  matter?  part 

Kent.  With  you^  goodman  hoy^  if  you  please  ; 
x^ome,  rilfiesh  ye ;  come  on^  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons?  arms?  what's  the  matter  here?^ 

Corn.  Ke€;p  peace,  upon  your  lives ;  he  dies 
that  strikes  again  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Rtg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 
king  ? 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.  1  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  Lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirr'd  your 
valour ;  you  cowardly  rascal !  nature  disclaims  all 
share  in  thee  :  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Com.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow  ;  a  tailor  make 
n  man  ?  (49) 

Kent.  Ay^  a  tailor^  Sir ;  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 
painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  tho'  they 
had  been  but  two  hours  o*  th'  trade. 

Corn.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 


(49)  The  steward's  face  is  intercepted  between  the  fork 
^f  what  resembles  a  psur  of  tailor's  shears,  as  drawn  in 
^g.  11^  ante. 
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Stew.  This  ancient  ruffian,  Sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd  at  suit  oi  his  grey  heard 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed!  thou  unnecessary 
letter/  (50)  My  Lord,  if  you  would  give  me  leave, 
I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  unto  mortar^  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  Jakes  with  him.  Spare  n^y  grey 
beard  ?  you  wag-tail ! 

Corn.  Peace,  sirrah! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  Sir,  but  anger  hath  a  privilege. 

Corn.  Why  art  thou  angry  ?  [sword, 

Kent.   That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
Who  wears  ho  honesty:  such  smiling  rogues  as 
JLihe  rats^  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain     [these, 
Too  intrinsicate  f  unloose;  sooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 

(50)  On  comparing  the  shape  of  tlfe  shadows  which 
compose  the  face  and  beard  of  the  steward,  with 

Fig.gi, 


it  will  explain  the  reason  of  Kent's  calling  him  the  unne- 
cessary letter  zed. 
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Being  oil  iojire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  immy  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  evry  gale  and  vdry  of  their  masters^ 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogSj  hut  following. 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage/ 
Smile  you  my  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool  f 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
Vd  drive  you  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 
Com.  What,  art  thou  mad  old  fellow  ? 
Gh.  How  fell  you  out?  say  that. 
Kefii.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knare  ?  what  is 
his  fault? 
Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not.  [nor  her's. 
Corn.  No  more  parchance  does  mine,  nor  his, 
Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain: 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is  some  fellow. 
Who  having  been  praisM  forbluninesSy  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature*     He  can't  flatter,  he 
An  honest  mind,  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth; 
An'  they  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I    know,   which  io  this 
plainness 
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Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely, 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  faith,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  grand  respect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiunt fire 
On  flickering  Phcehtts*  front 

Com.  What  meanest  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  dis- 
commend so  much.  I  know,  Sir,  I  am  no  flatterer; 
he  that  beguil'd  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain 
knave;  which  for  my  part  I  will  not  be,  though  I 
should  win  your  displeasure  to  intreat  me  to't. 

Corn.  What  was  th' offence  you  gave  him? 

Stew.  I  never  gave  him  any* 
It  pleased  the  King  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction : 
When  he  conjunct  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure^ 
Tript  me  behind :  being  down^  insulted,  railed. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him;  got  praises  of  the  King, 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  flashment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 
-    Kent.  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards, 
But  Ajax  is  their  foil. 

Corn,  Fetch  forth  the  stocks. 
y^u  stubborn  ancient  knave^  you  rev'rend  braggart, 
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We'll  teach  you 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 
Call  not  your  stocks  for  me;  I  serve  the  King; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you. 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks;  [noon. 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 

Reg.  Till  noon!  till  nighty  my  Lord,  and  all 
night  too. 

Kent.   Why,  Madam,    if  I  were  your  father's 
dog,  you  could  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[^Stocks  brought  out. 

Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  nature 
.Our  sister  speaks  of.  Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

Glo.  Let  me  beseech  your  Grace  not  to  jdo  so ; 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  King  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't ;  your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  meanest  wretches 
For  piif  rings  and  the  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with.     The  King  must 'take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrained. 

Corn.  1  11  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
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Forfollowing  her  affairs.    Put  in  his  legs (51) 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks. 
Come,  my  Lord,  away. 

[Exeunt   Regan  and  CcHnwalL 


(51)  On  viewing  Kent  in  the  map,  (as  transformed  oat 
of  the  person  of  Laertes  into  that  of  Horatio  in  Hamlet,) 
it  will  not  be  difficnlt  to  conceive  him  to  be  seated  on  the 
bench  of  the  stocks,  (the  stocks  being  formed  oat  of  the 
person  of  Cordelia  in  the  moon,)  and  his  legs  and  feet 
passed  through  their  holes,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  92. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Glo.  Vm  sorry  for  thee,  friend;  'tis  the  Duke's 
pleasure, 
Whose  disposition^  all  the  world  well  knows^ 
Willfiot  be  rubbed  or  stopped.  TU  in  treat  for  thee. 
Kent.  Pray,  do  not.  Sir,     fve  watched  and  tra^ 
velVd  hard; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  Til  whistle: 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels; 
Give  you  good  morrow. 

Glo.  The  Duke's  to  blame  in  this;  'twill  be  ill 
taken.  [Exit. 

Kent.  Good  King  that  mu3t  approve  the  com- 
mon saw, 
Thou  out  of  heav'n's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun! 

Approach^  thou  beaeon  to  this  under  globe^ 
That  by  thjf  eomfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter.     I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course. — All    weary  and  o*^- 

watch*d^ 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyesy  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

ilfortune,  good  night;  smile  once  more^  turn  thy 
wheel.  {^He  sleeps. 
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Enter  Edgar. 

£dg.  Tve  heard  myself  proclaimed  ; 
And,  6y  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree^  ' 

Escaped  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free,  no  place, 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.    While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  the  poorest  shape, 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man,         [filth; 
Brought  near  to  beast:  my  face  Vll  grime  with 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  put  all  my  hair  in  knots  ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  outface    v 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numVd  and  mortified  arnis^ 
Pins^  wooden  pricks^  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cots  and  mills, 
Sometimes   with   lunatic  bands,  sometimes  with 

prayVs, 
Inforce  their  charity ;  poor  Turlupin  ?  poor  Tom ! — 
That*s  something  yet :  Edgar  I  nothing  am.  [Exit 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.  'Tis  strange,  that  they  should  so  depart 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger.       {from  hom^ 
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Gent.  As  I  learn' d, 
The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  ! 

Lear.  Ha!  mak'st  thou  thy  shame  thy  pastime? 

Kent.  No,  my  Lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha,  he  wears  cruel  ^rters ;  horses  arc 
ty*d  by  the  heads,  dogs  and  bears  by  th*  neck, 
monkeys  by  th*  loins,  and  men  by  th*  legs  ;  when 
a  man  is[^  over-lusty  at  legs^  then  he  wears  wooden 
nether  stocks. 

Lear.  What's  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
To  set  thee  here  ?  [mistook, 

liknt.  It  is  both  he  and  she, 
Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  Yea. 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear.  No. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  Ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't. 
They  could  not,  would  not  do*t ;  'tis  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage  : 
Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose^  this  usage, 
Coqiing  from  us  ? 
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Kent.  My  Lord,  when  at  their  home 
I  did  commend  your  Highness*  letters  to  them^ 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place^  that  shewed 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress  salutation  ; 
Delivered  letters  spight  of  intermission ; 
Which  presently  they  read  ;  on  whose  contents 
They  summoned  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks ; 
Ai||d  meeting  here  the  other  messenger. 
Whose  welcome  I  perceivM  had  poisoned  mine ; 
(Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 
Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  Highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  I  drew  ; 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers.  [that  way. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly 
Fathers  that  wear  rags. 
Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
hilt  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'ejr  turns  the  key  to  th'  poor.  [from 

Bwt^  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  ma-ny  dolours 
Thy  dear  daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
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* 

Lear.  Oh,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my 
heart ! 
Hysterica  passio^  down^  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element's  below.     Where  is  this  daughter  ? 

Kent.  With  the  Earl,  Sir,  here  within. 

Lear.  Follow  me  not ;  stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence 
But  what  you  speak  of? 

Kent.  None. —  '[ber> 

How  chance  the  King  comes  with  so  small  a  num- 

FooL  An*  thou  hadst  been  set  i*  th'  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou*dst  well  deserved  it. 

Kent.  Why,  fool? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there's  no  lab'ring  i'  the  winter.  All 
that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but 
blind  men ;  and  there's  not  a  nose  (52)  among 
twenty,  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking— ^Let 
go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill, 
lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the 
great  one  that  goes  upward,  let  it  draw  thee  after; 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give 
me  mine  again  ;  I  would  have  none  but  knaves 
follow  ^t,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

(5?)  FqUovp  nom^-^-^no^e.  That  fe^iur^  i^  the  otie  naoit 
piirticiilarly  distingui^ha^ble  in  KenCa  f^e.  The  ^hsef 
uaentiaaed  afterwards,  in*y  allude  to  the  circumference  of 
tb^  moon. 
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That,  Sir,  which  serves  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form^ 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain^  (53) 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm : 

But  I  will  tarry,  the  fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 

The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away ; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 

Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  fool? 

Fool.  Notz   th'  stocks,  fool! 

SCENE  X. 
Enter  Lear  and  Glo'steb. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me !   they* re  sick^ 
they're  weary. 
They  have  travelled  all  the  night !  mere  fetches. 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Bring  me  a  better  answer 

Glo.  My  dear  Lord, 
You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  Duke: 
How  unremovable  and  fix*  d  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance!  plague!  death!  confusion!— 


(53)  The  many  small  spots  of  shadow  in  the  moon>  and  the 
explosion  of  light  there  on  its  southern  margin^  are  suffi* 
ciently  figurative  of  rain  and  lightning;  and  as  such  are 
particularly  alluded  to  in  the  scene  of  the  storm^  hereafter* 
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Fiery  ?  whatjier})  quality  ?  why,  Glo'ster, 

rd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Glo.  Well,   my  good   Lord,   I    have  inform* d 
them  so. 

Lear.  InformM   them  ?   dost  thou   understand 

Olo.  Ay,  my  good  Lord.  [me,  man  ! 

Lear.  The  King  would  speak  with  Cornwall, 
the  dear  father  [service  i 

Would  with  his  daughter  speak ;  commands  her 
Are  they  informed  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  blood  !— 
Fiery?  the  fiery  DukeP  tell  the  hot  Duke^  that— 
No,  but  not  yet ;  may  be  he  is  not  well  ; 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office,  [selves, 

Whereto  our    health  is  bound  ;    we're  not  our- 
When    nature,  being  oppressed,    commands   the 
To  suffer  with  the  body.     I'll  forbear ;         [mind 
And  am  fairn  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man! — Death  on  mysta^e!  but 

wherefore 
Should  he  sit  here  ?     This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  Duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth ; 
Go,  tell  the  Duke  and's  wife  Yd  speak  with  them: 
Now,  presently,^ — ^bid  them  come  forth  ;  and  hcac 
Or  at  their  chamber-door  F II  heat  the  drum^  [me, 
Till  it  cry.  Sleep  to  death. 

Glo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  yPM*  [-E^t^ 

f  OL.  II.  s 
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Lear.  Oh  me,  my  heart !  my  rising  heart !  buf 
down. 

Tool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to 
the  eels,  when  she  put  them  i*  th*  pastry  alive ; 
she  rappM  'em  o*  th*  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and 
cry*d,  Down,  wantons,  down  :  'twas  her  brother, 
that  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse  butter'd  his 
hay. 

SCENE  XI. 

Enter  Cornwall,   Regan%   Glo'ster,  and 

Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 
Com.  Hail  to  your  Griace ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty^ 
Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Highness. 
Leari  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what 
reason 
I  have  to  think  so ;  if  thou  wert  not  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb. 
Sepulchring  an  adult'ress.     O,  are  you  free  ? 

[To  Kent 
Some  other  tiine  for  that.     Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  oh  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
^^  Sharps-tooth*  d  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here;'^ 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee  ;  thou'lt  not  believe 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality— oh  Regan!—— 


iieg.  1  pray  you,  Sir,  take  patience  ;  I  havd 
Vou  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert,  [hope, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty^ 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ?-- — — 

Heg.  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation.     If,  perchance, 
She  have  restrained  the  riots  oi  your  followers^ 
*Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  tv/iolesome  end^ 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her  ! — ^ 

Reg^  O^  sir,  you  are  old^ 
JS^ature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  ruVd  and  led 
By  some  discretion^  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself:  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  d6  make  return  ; 
Say,  you  have  wronged  her,  Sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  i- 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  ? 
Dear  daughter,  I  do  confess  that  I  am  old ; 

[Kneeling^ 

Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  J  heg^ 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Reg.  Good  Sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightly 

Return  you  to  my  sister.  [tricks ; 

Lear.  Never,  Regan. 
She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ;      [tongue^ 
Looked  black    upon    me;    struck  me  with  her 
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Most  serpenUlike^  upon  the  very  hearf. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  Heaven  fall 

On  her  ungrateful  top  !  strike  her  young  honeSy 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! ^ 

Com.  Fie,  Sir!  fie!  {flames 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings^  dart  your  blinding 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !  Infect  her  beauty^ 
You  fen-suck*  d  fogSy^  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride. 

Reg.  O  the  bless'd  gods ! 
So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.  No,   Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my" 
Thy  tender- hefted  nature  shall  not  give      [curse: 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness ;  her  eyes  are  fierce j  but 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn.    *Tis  not  in  t\iee\thiut 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train^ 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes^ 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.   Thou  better  know^st 
Tlie  offices  of  nature^  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  and  dues  of  gratitude : 
Thy  half  o  tli  kingdom  thou  hast  not  forgot, 
Wherein,  I  thee  endowed. 

Reg.  Good  Sir,  to  th*  purpose.  [Trumpet  within. 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i*  th*  stocks  ? 

Enter  Steward. 
,  Com.  What  trumpet^ s  that? 
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Reg.  I  know' t  my  sister*  9:  this  approves  her 
letter. 
That  she  should  be  here.     Is  your  Lady  come? 

Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrowMpri4e 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. 
jOut,  varlet,  from  my  sight. 

Com.  What  means  your  Grace? 

SCENE  XII. 

Enter  Goneril. 

Lear.  Who  stocked  my  servant  ?  Regan,  I've 
good  hope 
^   Thou  didst  not  know  on*t. — Who  comes  here  ? 
O  heavens/ 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Hallow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part. 
Art  not  ashamM  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? 
O  Regan,  will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.  Why  not  by  the  hand^  Sir  ?  how  have  I  of- 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds,  [fended  ? 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides^  you  are  too  tough  ! 
Will  you  yet  hold  P — — How  came  my  man  i*  tV 
stocks  ? 

Corn.  I  set  him  there.  Sir :  but  his  own  disoitters 
Peserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

t^ear.  You  ?  did  you  ) 
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Heg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  o^ your  months 
ifou  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train^  come  then  to  me; 
Tm  nov(>^  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and j^fty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o*  th'  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch— — -Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,!  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  'squire-like  pension  beg, 
To  keep  base  life  a-foot. — Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  a  slave,  and  sumpter, 
To  this  detested  grooni* 

Gon.  At  your  choice.  Sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child.     Farewel ; 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another : 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood, my  daughter; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine ;  thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore,  or  imhossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood  ;  but  I'll  not  chide  thee. 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it ; 
I  do  not  Jbid  the  thunder-bearer  8hoot> 
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Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
Mend  when  thou  canst,  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 
I  can  be  patient,  I  can  stay  with  Megan ; 
/  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg,  Not  altogether  so  ; 
I  looked  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome ;  give  ear  to  my  sister ; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion, 
Mtist  he  content  to  think  you  oldj  and  so   ■ 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Meg.  I  dare  avouch  it.  Sir.  Whatljifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  w^U  ?  what  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many ;  since  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak'gainst  so  great  a  number:  how  in  one  house 
iShould  many  people  under  two  commands 
Hold  amity  ?  'tis  hard,  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  Lord,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Meg.  Why  not,  my  Lord  ?  if  then  they  chanc'd 
to  slack  ye. 
We  could  control  them.     If  youMI  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  in  treat  you 
To  bring  hut Jive^and^twenty ;  to  no  more  (54) 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 

(54)    It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  outline 
of  the  shadows  which  fotm  Lear's  body  (together  with  the 
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Lear.  I  gave  you  all- 


Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  he  followed 
With  such  a  number ;  must  I  come  to  you 
With  Jive  and  twenty  ?  Regan,  said  you  so  ? 

Reg.  And  speak' t  again,   my  Lord,  no  more 
with  me.  [fevour'd, 

Lear.  Those  wrinkled  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 
When  others  are  more  wrinkled.  Not  being  worst, 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise ;  I'll  go  with  thee : 

[To  Gon. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five-and-twenty  ; 
And  thou  hast  twice  her  love. 

5,  before  pointed  out  in  fig.  83),  may  not  have  suggested 
the  number  here  alluded  to,  and  drawn  in 

Fig,  93. 
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Gon.  JHear  me,  my  Lord. 
What  need  yon  five-and-twenty,  /^,  ovjive^ 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  needs  one  ?  {55\ 

Lear.  O,  reason  not  the  need :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  ; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs^ 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.     Thou  art  a  lady  ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm ;  but  for  true  need, 
You  heavns^  give  me  that  patience  which  I  need  ? 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  33  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters^  hearts 
Against  their  father, /oo/  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger : 


{55)    This  number^  one,  may  refer,  perhaps,  to  the  dark 
shadow  of  that  shape,  on  Lear's  bretEtst>  as  drawa  in 

jFig.94. 
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0  let  not  womens*  weapons,  water-drops^ 
Stain  my  man*s  cheeks.     No,  you  unnat'ral  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, 
What  they  are,  yet  1  know  not;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think  Fll  weep. 
No,  ril  not  weep, — I  hxvefuU  cause  ofweephig. — 
This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  flaws 
Or  e*er  I  weep.     O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Glo'ster,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

SCENE  XIIL 

Com.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

[Storm  and  tempest. 

Reg.  This  house  is  little ;  the  old  man  and  bis 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd.  [people 

Gon.  'Tis  his  own  blame  hath  put  himself  from 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly.  [rest, 

Meg.  For  his  particular,  TU  receive  him  gladly; 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purposed. 
Where  is  my  Lord  of  Glo'ster  ? 

Enter  Glo'ster. 

Com.  Followed  the  old  man  forth  ,•*— he  is  re- 
turned, [not  whither. 
Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage,  and  will  I  know 
Com.  ^Tis  best  to  give  him  way,  he  leads  him- 
self 
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Gon.  My  Lord,  intreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on;  and  the  high 
Do  sorely  rustle,  for  many  miles  about  [winds 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O  Sir,  to  wilful  men, 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters :  shut  up  your  doors. 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train  ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  jT^ar. 

Corn.  Shut   up  your  doors,  my   Lord,  'tis  a 
^wild  night. 
My  Regan  counsels  well :  come  out  o'  th*  storm. 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 

A  Storm  is  heard,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  Kekt,  and  a  Gentleman,  severally. 

Kent.  Who's  there,  besides /o w/ iw^aM^r  .^ 
Gent.    One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  tin- 
Kent.  I  know  you;  where'Bthe  King?  [quietly. 
Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  elements ;  {56) 

H     »  II  ■   II      I  .1  ,       ■■■!  11.11    I— — p.^..-i*««^  I  I   ii»»»-<imO— — ^.<.— ^— ^— .— ^— » 

(56)    I  should  refer  this  Gentleman  to  ihe  same  proUK 
type  as  Reynoklo  in  Hamlet. 
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Bids  the  windhXovf  the  earth  into  the  sea, 

Or  swell  the  curled  water  'bove  the  main,      \^hair; 

That  things  might  change  or  cease ;  tears  his  white 

Which  the  impetuous  blasts  with  eyeless  rage 

Catch  in  their  fury  and  make  nothing  of; 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  outscorn 

The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 

The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinced  folk  [couch, 

Keep  their  fur  dry ;  unbonneted  he  runs. 

And  bids  what  will,  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  /  do  know  you^ 

m 

And  dare  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note. 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There*  s  division 
(Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  is  covered      [wall 
With  mutual  cunning)  'twixt  Albany  and  Coni' 
But  true  it  is  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
into  this  scattered  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet  p 

In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  in  point      ^ 
To  shew  their  open  banner.-- — Now  to  you. 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far, 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
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The  King  has  cause  to  'plain. 

1  am  a  Gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding, 

And,  yVom  some  knowledge  and  assurance  ofyme^ 

Offer  this  office. 

Gent,     r  II  talk  further  with  you. 
Kent.  No,  do  not ; 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse ^  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As,  fear  not,  but  you  shall,)  shew  her  that  ring. 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  this  fellow  is. 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  storm  ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  King.   •  [to  say? 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand^  have  you  no  more 
Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet? 
That  when  we've  found  the  King,  (for  which  you 
That  way,  I  this,  J  he  that  first  lights  on  him,  [take 
Halloo  the  other.  [E.Teunt  severally. 

SCENE  11. 

Storm  still.     Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage. 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout  [blow ! 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the 

cocks  ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing^re^, 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak^cleaving  thunderbolts,  [der. 
Singe  my  white  head.  And  thou  all-shaking  thuu- 
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Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  tlie  world  / 
Crack  nature^ 8  mouldy  all  germins  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  housd 
is  better  than  the  rain  water  out  o'  door.  Good 
nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing;  here'is 
a  night  that  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  belly  full,  spitfire^  spout  rain! 
IN  or  rain^  wind^  thunder^  Jire,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children  \ 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.     Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure.— rHere  I  stand,  your  brave; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man ! 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughter's  joined 
1  our  high-engender' d  battles,  Against  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Oh  !  oh  !  'Tis  fouK 

SCENE  III. 

To  them  J  enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience; 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Kent.  Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  codpiece,  that's 
f  wise  man  and  a  fool. 

K€nt.  Alas,  Sir,  are  you  here  >  Things  that  love 
nighty 
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Love  not  such  nights  as  these :  the  wrathful  skiei 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Since  I  was  man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
.Such  groans  of  roaring  mnd  and  rain  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.     Man's  nature  cannot 
Th'  affliction,  nor  the  force.  [carry 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.  Tremble  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  \fiand; 
Vnwhippd  of  justice  1    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  similar  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous  !  caitiflF,  shake  to  pieces. 
That  under  cover  of  convivial  seeming. 
Hast  practis'd  on  man'slife!— Close  pent-up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace  ! — /  am  a  man. 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed  ! 
jGracious  my  Lord,  hard  hy  here  is  a  hovel:  {67) 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you 'gainst/A^  tempest: 
Repose  you  there,  while  I  to  this  hard  house 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  rais'd  ; 


^»* 


(57)  The  whole  of  the  shadowed  part  of  the  moon, 
viewed  with  the  north  side  uppermoftt^  may  be  considered 
as  resembling  a  hovel. 
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Which  even  but  now,  demanding  afVer  yoa« 

Deny'd  me  to  come  in)  return,  and  force 

Their  scanty  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. 

Come  on^  my  hoy.    How  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  ? 

l*m  cold  myself.  Where  is  the  straw^  my  fellow  ? 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  [^hovel, 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

Poor  fool  and  knave,  Tve  one  string  in  my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit^ 

With  heigh  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain^ 
Mustmakecontent with  his  own  fortunes  fit, 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
Lear.  True,  my  good  boy :  come  bring  us  te 

this  hovel.  [^Exit. 

Fool.  Tis  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. 

ril  speak  a  prophecy  or  two  ere  I  go. 

When  priests  are  more  in  words  than  matter  ; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water  ; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors*  tutors  ; 

No  heretics  burnt,  but  wenches'  suitors  ; 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see^t, 

That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right, 

No  'squire  in  debt,  and  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues, 

And  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs  ; 
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When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i*  th'  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion. 

This  prophecy  shall  Merlin  make,  for  I  do  live 
before  his  time. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Glo'ster  and  Edmund. 

Gio.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  Hike  not  this  unna- 
tural dealing.  When  I  desir'd  their  leave  that  I 
might  pity  him,  th^  took  from  me  the  use  of 
mine  own  house;  chargM  me  on  pain  of  perpetual 
displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  intreat  for 
iiim,  or  any  way  sustain  him. 

JSdm,  Most  savage  and  unnatural! 
Glo.  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division 
between  the  Dukes^  and  a  worse  matter  than  that 
I  have  reciev'd  a  letter  this  night,  'tis  dangerous  to 
be  spoken.  (I  have  lockM  the  letter  in  my 
jQloseti)  .  These  injuries  the  King  now  bears,  will 
be  revenged  home.  There  is  part  of  a  power 
already  footed;  we  must  incline  to  the  King. 
I  will  look  for  him,  and  privily  relieve  him.  Gp 
yQUi  and  maintain  talk  with  the  Duke,  that 
my  charity  be  pot  of  him  perceived.  If  he  ask  for 
me,  1  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed;  if  I  die  for  it,  as  no 

VO^L.  II.  T 
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less  is  threaten'd   me,  the  King  nrty  old  mast^ 
must   be  relieved.       There    are    strange    things 
toward  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  careful.       [JBoriV. 
Edm.  This  courtsey  forbid  thee,  shall  the  Duke 
Instantly  know,  and  of  that  letter  too, 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses  ;  no  lesB  than  all. 
The  younger  rises^  when  the  old  doth  falh  \JEixiU 

SCENE  V- 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.    Here  is  the  place  my  Lord:  good  my 
Lord,  enter. 
The  tyranny  o*  the  open  night* s  too  rough* 
For  nature  to  endure,  \Storm  siilL 

Lear.  Let  me  alone.  :» 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here. 
-  '^Jjear.  WilVt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  Vd  rather  break  nunc  own;  good' my 
Lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thoathink'st 'tis  much,  that  this  c^itfiM* 
iiotis  stonn 
Invades  us  to  the  skin;  so  'tis  to  thee; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou' dst  shun  a  bear: 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  rodring  sea, 


'  J 
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Thon^dsi  meet  the  bear  %   tti  mouth.  (,68)  When 

the  raind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feelings  else, 
Save  what  beats  there*     Filial  ingratitude! 
/s  it  not^  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 

For  lifting  food  to*t? But  Til  punish  home; 

No,  /  will weeprno  more In  such  a  nighty 

To  shut  me  out ! — pour  on^  I  will  endure* 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  O  Regan,  Goneril, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all — ^ 
Khibat  way  my  mddness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here.  {[ease ; 

Lear.  Pr'ythee  go  in  thyself,  seek  thine  own 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to. ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more — but  Til  go  in ; 

/»,  ioy,  go  first.     You  houseless  poverty- 

Nay,  get  thee  in;  FU  pray,  and  then  Til  sle^p^ 


[E:cit  FooL 
Poor  naked  Wretches,  wh^eso'er  you  sfi'e, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 


i^*~» 


(58)  Mett  the  bear  i*  tK  mouth.  Note  this,  as  in  regard 
to  Glosier's  person,  and  with  reference  to  the  space  in  the 
moon  which  has  the  likeness  of  a  bear,  as  in  fig,  13,  ante. 
Note  ako  the  pun  in  the  word  bare-headed,  as  applied,  ante^ 

to  Lear« 

T  2 
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Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  yon 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? — O  I  have  ta'en 
Too  Httle  care  of  this !  take  physic,  Pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel,  . 
That  thou  may*st  shake  the  «uperfhix  to  them. 
And  skew  the  heavens  more  just.  [pow  Tom^ 

Edg.  [within.']  Fathom  and  half^  fethom  and  half! 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nnncle,  here's  a  spirit; 
help  me,  help  me. 

[The  fool  runs  out  from  the  hovtL 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand,  who^s  there  ? 

Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit ;  he  says  his  namels 
poor  Tom . 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumhke  there 
r  th*  straw  ?  eome  forth.  (59) 

SCENE  VI. 
jBw/^if  Edgar. 

-  Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  (60)  follows  me. 
Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  whid. 
Humph,  go  to  thy  bed  and  warm  thee. 

(59)  The  explosion  of  light  and  the  rays  diverging  from 
it,  situate  in  the  southern  margin  of  the  moon^  constitute 
the  straw  at  the  feet  of  Edgar. 

(60)  The  frequent  exclamations  of  Edgar  concerniDg 
the  foul  fien(),  the  prince  of  darkness^  and  the  like,  are  to 

'be  understood  with  a  reference  to  his  brother  Edraiindi, 
who  is  bis  real  tormentor,  and  whose  face  in  the  moon  is 
darkly  shadowed,  as  before  observed. 


Lear.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  } 
and  art  thou  come  to  this  ?' 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom? 
tehom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and. 
through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool^  o'er 
bog  and  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under 
his  pillow^  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane 
by  his  porridge^  made  him  proud  of  heart  to  ride 
on  a  bay  trotting  horse  over  four-inch'd  bridges, 
to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor, — bless  thy 
five  wits;  (6l)  Tom's  a-cold.     O  do,  de,  do,  de 

do,   de  ;-^ ^bless    thee  from    whirlwinds,    etar- 

blastings  and  taking  ;  do  poor  Tom  some  charity, 
whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  J  have 
him  now^  and  there,  and  here  again^  and  there. 

[Storm  stilL 

Lear.  What,   have  his  daughters  brought  him 

to  this  pass  ?  [all  ? 

Could'st  thou  save  nothing  ?  didst  thou  give  'em 

Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  shamed. 
.  ^  .- 

(6 1)    This  would  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  number  5^ 
.marked,  as  before  pointed  out,  in  fig.  83.    Oo  comparing 
the  person  and  situation  of  Edgar  in  the  map  of  the  moon^ 
.with  the  topics  of  iiis  speeches  in  this  scene,  the  things 
mentioned  by  him  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  re- 
semblances of  various  objects  situate  near  him  there. 


^8 

Lear.  Now  all  the  plagues  that  hi  the  pendu« 
lous  air  [ters  t 

Hang  fated  o'er  mens'  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh* 
*  Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

Lear.  Death  !  traitor,  nothing  could  have  sub-. 
duM  nature  ^ 

To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ^ 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  b^ot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  pillicock's-hill,  balloOi 
halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o*  th*  foul  fiend ;  obey  thy 
parents  ;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not ;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse  ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array.     Tom's  a-cold, 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind; 
-that  curVd  my  hair^  wore  gloves  in  my  cap^  served 
the  lust  of  my  mistresses  hearty  and  did  the  act  of 
darkness  with  her :  swore  as  many  oaths  as  1  spake 
words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven. 
One  that  slept  in  the  contriving  lustj  andwak^dto 
do  it.  Wine  lovd  J  deeply  ;  dice  dearly  ;  and  in 
wotABXij  out^paramour^ d  th^  Turk.  False  of  he^urt^ 
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light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox'in 
stealth,  wolf'm  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in 
prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rust* 
]ing  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman.  Keep 
thy/oo/outof  brothels,  thy  handout  of  plackets,  thy 
pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. 
Still  through  the .  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  : 
says  suum,  mun,  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  boy 
Sessey :  let  him  trot  by.  [^Storm  still. 

Lear.  Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
answer  with  thy  uncover  d  body  this  extremity  of 
the  skies.  Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  consider 
him  well.  Thou  ow'st  the  worm  no  silk,  the 
beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  per- 
fume. Ha !  here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated. 
Thou  art  the  thing  itself ;  unaccommodated  man 
is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare^  forked  animal 
as  thou  art.  Off,  off,  you  lendings ;  come  ww- 
button  here.  [Tearing  off  his  cloaths . 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  'tis  a 
naughty  night  to  swim  in.  Now  a  little  fire  in  u 
^vMd  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart,  a  small- 
spark,  and  all  the  rest  of  s  body  cold ;  looV  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  Flibbertigibbet;  he  begins 
at  curfew^  and  walks  till  the  first  cock :  he  gives 
the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes 


-^ 
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the  hair-tip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurte 
the  poor  creatures  of  the  earth.  - 

^  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ; 
He  met  the  night-mare^  and  her  name  told, 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight, 
And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right. 

Kent.  How  fares  your  Grace  ? 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Glo'ster  with  a  Torch.  (62) 

Lear.  What's  he  ? 

Kent.  Whose  there  ?  what  is^t  you  seek  ? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?  your  names  ? 

£dg.  Poor  Tom,  that  eats  tfie  swimming  fr^g^ 
ihe  toadj  the  tadpole ;  the  wall-newty  and  the  water-^ 
newt:  that  in  the  fury  of  his  hearty  when  >;he  foul 
£end  rages,  eats  cow  dung  for  sallets  ;  swallows  the 
old  rat^  and  the  ditch^dog ;  drinks  the  green  man* 
tie  of  the  standing  pool;  who  is  wJupp^d  from 
lathing  to  tything,  and  stock-punish'd^  and  im^ 
prisoned :  who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  backy' 
six  shirts  to  his  body ;  horse  to  ride^  and  weapon 
to  wear  : 


-(62)    Gloster's  torch  is  the  explosion  of  light  in  the 
south  margin  of  the  moon. 
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But  mice^  and  rats^  and  such  small  geer, 
Have  been  Tom^  s , food  for  seven  long  year. 
Beware  my  follower.   Peace,  Smolkin^  peace,  thou 
fiend ! 

Glo.  What  hath  your  grace  no  better  company? 

£dg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman ; 
Modo  he's  cali'd,  and  Mahu.  [vile, 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  Lord,  is  grown  so 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me  ;  my  duty  canjiot  suffer 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughters*  hard  commands  ; 
Though  their  injunctions  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you; 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  My  good  Lord,  take  his  offer. 
Go  into  th*  house.  [Theban. 

Lear.  V\\  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg.  How  topretyentthefiend^  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.  Let  us  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  Lord ; 
His  wits  begin  t*  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ?  [Storm  still, 

His  daughters  seek  his  death .  A  h,  that  good  Kent ! 
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He  said  it  would  be  thus  ;  poor  banish'd  man  ! — . 
Thou  ^y'st  the  King  grow?*  mad;  Til  tell  thee, 
/'m  almost  mad  myself;  I  had  a  sotij         [friend, 
Now  outlawed  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life 
But  lately,  very  late  ;  I  lov'd  him,  friend, 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.     What  a  night's 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace.  .  [f A15  ? 

Lear.  O  cry  you  mercy,  Sir:  ,. 
Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

JEdg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  into  th'  hovel ;  keep  thee  warm. 

Lear.  Comej  let^s  in  all. 

Kent.  This  way,  my  Lord. 

Lear.  With  him; 
I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  sooth  him;  let  him  take 
the  fellow. 

Glo.  Take  him  you  on.. 

Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  along  with  us. 

Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 

Olo.  No  words,  no  words,  hush. 

JEdg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  canae 
His  word  was  still.  Fie,  fob,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

\_Exeu9it. 
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SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  Cornwall  mid  Edmund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  revenge  ere  I  depart  hi9 
house. 

Edm.  How,  my  Lord,  I  may  be  censurM  that 
riature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty ;  something  fear^ 
me  to  think  of. 

Corn.  I  now  perceive  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death; 
but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reprovable 
badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just?  This  is  the  letter  which  he 
spoke  of;  which  proves  him  an  intelligent  party 
to  the  advantages  of  France.  Oh  heavens /  that 
this  treason  were  not ;  or  not  I  the  detector ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  Duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain^ 
you  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

CoTfA.  True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  Earl  of 
Glo'ster:  seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  King,  it  will 

stuff  his  suspicion   more   fully [AsideJ]      I 

will  persevere  in   my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

[Aloud. 
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Corn.  I  will  lay  trost  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 
Enter  Kent  and  Glo'ster. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air,  take  it 
thankfully:  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with 
what  addition  I  can  ;  1  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

[Exit. 
Kef  it  ^  A 11  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience:  the  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness ! 

Enter  Lear,  Edgar,  and  Fool. 

Edg.  Fraterreto  calls  me,  and  tells  me,  Nern 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness :  pray  inno-> 
cent,  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king. 

Fool.  No,  he's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentleman 
to  his  son :  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  Tiis 
son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  'em- 


Edg.  Tfie  foul flenfd  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He\  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness-of  a 
wolfi  the  heels  of  dp  horse^  the  love  of  a  bey^  or  th^ 
oatli  of  a  whore. 
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Lear.  It  shall  be  done,  1  will  arraign  'em  straight. 
Come,  sit  thqu  here  most  learned  justicer; 

[7o  the  Fool. 
Thou  sapient  Sivy  sit  here — now,  ye  she-foxes ! — 
Edg.  Look  where  she  stands  and  glares.  Want- 
est  thou  eyes 
At  trial  Madam  ? 

r 

Come  o'er  the  broom,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Fool.  Her  boat  hath  a  leak,  and  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale  (63).  Hopdance  cries  i» 
Toms  belly  for  two  white  herrings.  .  Croak,  not^ 
black  angely  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  Sir?  stand  you  not  so  amazed; 

•  •.,  .  ■  . 

O  pity!  Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now 

That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ?  v   - 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  too  mitt^hy 

They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  [^Aside. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all,       ;  jjwi^— - 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see  they  hwrk  at 

Edg.  Avaunt  you  curs  ! 

(63)    Alluding  to  the  resemblance  bf  it  lUrd,  which  (as 
turned  apside  down^)  is  situate  just  before -fidmund^  his 
tormentor's  face^  and  is  drawn  in  fig.  VI.     Il  may  ;be^con- 
.  sidered  as.  a  nightingale,  from  being  in  the  moon* 
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Re-enter  Glo'ster. 

Kent.  Now,  good  ray  Lord,  lie  here  and  rest  il 
while. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise,  draw  the 
So,  so;  we'll  go  to  supper  i'  th'  morning,  [curtains; 

FooL  And  Fll  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend.    Where  is  the  King, 
my  master? 

Kent.  Here,  Sir,  but  trouble  him  not ;  his  mis 
are  gone.  [^arms. 

Glo.  Good  friend,   I  pr'ythee,  take  him  in  thy 
1  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 
There  is  a  litter  ready,  lay  him  in't,  [meet 

And  drive  tow'rd  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt 
Both  welcome  and  protection.   Take  up  thy  ma^- 
If  thou  should'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life,  [ter. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up,  take  up, 
.And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
<Sivethee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppressed  nature  sleeps: 
This  test  might  yet  havebalm'd  thy  brokf^n  sena^, 
Which,  if  conveniency,  will  not  allow, 
Stand  in  hard  cure.     Come,   help   to  bear  thy 
^  master ;  [To  the  FooL 

Xhou  must  fiot  stay  behind. 

Oio.  'Come,  oome,  away. 

[^Exeunt^  bearing  off  the  King. 
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SCENE  X.  *  ^  ' 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund, 

and  Servants. 

Corn.  Po&t  speedily  to  my  Lord  your  husband, 
shew  him  this  letter;  the  army  of  France  is  landed; 
iBeek  out  the  traitor  Glo'ster. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure.  Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company  ;  t/ie  revenges  we  are 
bound  to  take  upon  t/our  traitorous  father,  are  not 
jit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  Duke,  where 
you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation; 
we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts  shall  b|e 
swift,  and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Far^wel,  dear 
sister;  farewel,  my  Lord  of  Glo^ster. 

Enter  Steward. 

Hovt^  now?  Where's  the  King?  •     [henfce.  . 

Stew.  My  Lord  of  Glo'ster  hath  convey'd  him 
Sonie  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights^,       * ' 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate;     '- 
Who  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependents. 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover;  wh^pe  they  boast 
To  have  ie?€//-arw€rf  friends. 

Cor 7$.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress.  » 

Gon.  Farewel,  sweet  Lord,  andsist6r.  -    ^    ■ 

[Exeunt  Goneril  and  EdmuSf}. 
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Corn.  EdmunH^,  Farewel. Go  seek  the  trai- 
tor Glo'ster;  [To  the  Servants, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief ^  bring  him  before  us : 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice;  yet  our  pow*r 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  tp  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  controul. 

SCENE  XL 

Enter  Glo'ster. 

Who's  there  ?  the  traitor ! 

Reg.  Ingrateful/ox  /  'lis  he. 

Corn.  Bind  fust  his  corky  amis.  [consider 

Gto.  What  mean  your  Graces  ?  Good  my  friends^ 
You  are  my  guests  :  do  me  no  foul  play  friends. 

Corn.  Bind  him^  I  say.  [They  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard:,  hard :  O  filthy  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are  !  I'm  none. 

Com.  To  this  chair  bind  him.     Villain,  tbou 
shalt  find 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  daoH^' 
•  To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  ? 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 
These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  ^hini 
Will  quickea  and  accuse  thee ;  I'm  your  host  : 
With  robbers'  bands,  my  hospitable  favour 
Xpu  fikhould  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 
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Corn.  Come,    Sir,  what   letters  had  you  late 
from  France  ? 
'    Heg.  Be  simple  answered,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Cor7i.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?  [traitors 

jReg.  To  whose  hands 
Have  you  sent  the  lunatic  King  ?  speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  hearf. 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Corn.  Cunning 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  King  5 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

JReg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  peril [that* 

Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  let  him  first  answer 

Glo.  J  am  ttd  to  tIC  stake^  and  I  must  stand 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  [the  course. 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes^  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endurd^  would  have  bozFd  up, 
And  quench^  d  the  stelled fires ; 
Yet  poor  old  heart,  he  helped  the  heavens  to  rain. 
\i  wolves  had  at  the  gate  howlM  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said.  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key; 

VOL.  II.  u 
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All  cruel  else  subscribed  ;  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Corn.  See*t  shalt  thou  never.     Fellows,  hold 
the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  Fll  set  my  foot.  (64) 

Glo.  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help, O  cruel !  O  you  gods ! 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another;  th*  other  too. 

Corn.  If  you  see  vengeance 

Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  Lord : 
Fve  serv  d  you  ever  since  I  teas  a  child ;  {65) 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ? 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
rd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Corn.  My  villain  ! 

Serv.  Nay  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 
of  anger. 
l^Fight ;  in  the  scuffle  Cornwall  is  wounded. 


(64)  r  II  set  my  foot.  On  tracing  out  the  person  of 
Cornwall  in  the  moon  (vide  fig.  81)^  his  two  feet  may  be 
seen  in  shadow,  one  of  tbem  directly  over  one  of  the  eyes 
of  Gloster  there ;  and  the  other  in  the  act  of  being  so 
raised  as  to  be  set  upon  his  other  eye. 

(65)  Cornwall's  man,  who  had  served  him  (as  foiming 
part  of  his  own  person)  ever  since  he  was  a  child,  I  take  to 
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Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword.     A  peasant  stand  up 
thus  ?  \Kills  him. 

Serv.  Oh,  I  am  slain — my  Lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 

To  see  some  mischief  on  him.     Oh r-     \J)iet. 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it;  OM^,  vilegelly: 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?      [Treads  the  other  put. 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless Where's  my 

son  Edmund  ? 
Edniund,  inkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 
To  jquit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  O  at,  treacherous  viljai n ! 
Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 


have  the  same  prototype  as  the  Lawyer  in  Hudibras,  poiated 
out  io  the  note  on  fig.  38.    As  such  he  is  now  drawn  in 
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That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us  j 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies! 
Then  Edgar  was  abus'd.     Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 

Reg.  Go  thrust  him  out 
At  th'  gates,  and  let  hixti  smell  his  way  toTioYev.  {66) 

[Exit  with  Glo'ster. 
How  is't,  my  Lord,  how  look  you  ? 

Corn.  I  have  received  a  hurt;  foUow  me,  Lady.—- 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain  ;  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace. 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.     Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Corn,  led'by  Regan. 

\st  Serv.  rU  never  care  what  wickedness  I  doy 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

9d  Serv.  If  she  live  long. 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  turn  out  monsters.  [bedlam, 

1st  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  Earl,  and  get  the 
To  lead  him  where  he  would  ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing.  [of  eggs 

Sd  Serv.  Go  thou ;  Til  fetch  somejlax  and  whites 
T  apply  to^s  bleeding  face.  Now,  Heaven  help  him! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

(66)  Smell  his  way.  Alluding  to  Gloster*s  resemblance 
to  a  bear. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemnM, 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flattered.     To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance  ;  lives  not  in  fear. 
The' lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 

Enter  Glo'ster,  led  hy  an  old  Man.  {&if^ 

But  who  comes  here ! 

My  father  poorly  led  ?  Worlds  world,  O  world  ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  th^e, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  Lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore 
years. 


(67)    The  old  Man  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  Cerdon  i^ 
JHudibras  and  the  priest  in  Hamlet. 
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Glo.  Awaj/y  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be  gone ; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all, 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.   You  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  1  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes: 
I  stumbled  when  1  saw.     Full  oft  'tis  seen, 
Our  mean  secures  us  ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — O  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ; 
Might  I  biit  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
Td  say  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Man.  How  now  !  who's  there  ? 

Edg.  O  gods !  who  is't  can  say,  Tm  at  the  worst? 
I'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom.  [not, 

,     Edg.  And  worse  I  may  be  yet:   the  worst  i^ 
So  long  as  we  can  say  this  is  the  worst. 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest? 

Glo.  is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too.  (68) 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  th*  last  nighfs  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw ; 
Which  made  tne  think  a  man  a  world.      My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 

**i— fc—  ■  ■    I  »■■  ■  I  III         I  nm  *  I  11  I    ■■  I       III   I     I        — — i—  I  ■— — fc— » 

(68)  Madman,  as  being  io  the  moon,  and  therefore  lu- 
natic ;  and  beggar^  on  the  same  accouDt  also^  a&  the  moon 
begs  or  derives  its  light  from  the  sun. 
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Was  then  scarce,  friends  with  him,     Tve  beard 

more  since,  ^^. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  th*  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

£dg.  How  should  this  be? 
Bad  is  the  trade  must  plai/  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'shing  itself  and  others. Bless  thee,  master. 

Gio.  Is  th3.t  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Aye,  my  Lord. 

Glo.  Get  thee  away.     If,  for  my  saloe, 
Thou  wilt  overtake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twain 
r  th*  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soulj ' 
Whom  1*11  intreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  Sir,  he  is  mad.       [the  bhnd, 

Glo.  *Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
Do  as  I  bid,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone.  [I  have, 

Old  Man.  V\\  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that 
Come  on*t  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold; — I  cannot  daub  it 
further.  {Aside. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  And  yet  I  must.  [Aside. 

Bless  thy  sweet  eyes^  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot- 


',» 
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path.  Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good 
wits.  Bless  thee,  good  man,  from  the  fourfiend. 
Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once; 

Glos.  Here  take  this  purse,  thou   whom  the 
heavenfs  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.  That  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier:  heavens  deal  so  still! 
Let  the  superstitious  a«d  lust-dieted  man, 
That  braves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly: 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess,  [Dover? 

And  each  man  have  enough.      Dost   thou  .know 

Edg.  Ay,  master.  \Jicad  (69) 

G/o.  There  is  a  cliffy  whose  high  and    bending 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep; 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it^ 
And  ril  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me;  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg,  Give  me  thy  arm; 
Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  {^Exeunt 

(69)     The  cliff.    To  conceive  this  rightly,  the  head  ai 
body  of  i\lbany  (who  is  the  same  as  the  ghost  in  Ham! 
fig.  b\\  must  be  imagined  to  be  a  projecting  point  of  c 
of  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  Gloster  being  situate  in 
moon,  on  the  edge  of  what  resembles  such  a  cliff. 
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SCENE  Ih 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  Lord.  I  marvel  our  mild 
Not  met  us  on  the  way.  [husband 

Enter  Steward. 

Now  where's  your  master? 

.    Stew.  Madam,  within;  but  never  man  50  c/iang-'rf, 

i  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed : 

He  smiPd  at  it.     I  told  him  you  were  coming ; 

His  answer  was,  the  worse.  Of  Glo'ster's  treachery, 

And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 

When  I  informed  him,  then  he  called  me  sot, 

And  told  me,  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out. 

What  most  he  should  dislike.seems  pleasant  to  him, 

What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further.  [To  Edm. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake  ;  he'll  not  feel  wrongs. 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer ;  our  wishes  on  the  way 
'May  prove  effects.  Back^  Edmund^  to  my  brother  ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers,  [(70) 
I   must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 

(70)  The  explosion  of  light  which  constitutes  the  per- 
son of  Albany  is  often  likened  to  a  distaff,  with  wool  on  it, 
both  in  Hudibras  and  in  the  plays. 
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Into  my  husband^ s  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us  :  you  ere  long  shall  hear. 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.     Wear  this,  [gives  him  a 

ring^  spare  speech, 
Decline  your  head.  This  kiss^  if  it  durst  speak,  (71) 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air. 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Youths  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Gon.  My  most  dear  Glo'ster !     [Exit  Edmund* 
Oh,  the  strange  difference  of  man  and  man  ! 
To  thee-u  woman^s  services  are  due^ 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  Lord. 

Enter  Albany. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  Oh  Goneril, 
You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 

Blows  in  your  face. 1  fear  your  disposition. 

That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself; 


(71)  Gonerirs  constant  appearance  is  as  if  she  were 
Icissing  somebody ;  but,  situate  where  Edmund  is  in  the 
moon,  he  must,  in  order  to  be  kissed  by  her,  decline  his 
head ;  and  bis  prototype  does,  in  fact,  decline  its  head. — 
Your's  in  the  ranks  of  death.  This  alludes  to  the  funereal 
colour  of  Edmund's  dark-shadowed  face. 
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She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more  :  *tis  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile. 

Filths  favour  but  themselves -What  have  you 

done  ? 
Tygers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  performed  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate,  have  youmadded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavns  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk'liverd  man  I 
That  bear*  St  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brow  an  eye  discerning 
Thinehonourfromthysuffering:  tbatthou  know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.     Where's  thy 

drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
With  plumed  helm  the  slayer  begins  bis  threats ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  still,  and  cry'st, 
**  Alack  !  why  does  he  so  ?*' 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil. 
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Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  v^iu  fool/ 

Alb.  Thou   changed  and  self-converted  thing  ! 
For  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were't  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  (boiling)  blood, 
They*  re  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 

Thy  flesh  and  bones. However  thou  art  a  fiend, 

A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! 

Eiiter  Messenger. 

Mess.  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's dead. 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Glo'ster's  eyes  I  [morse, 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill' d  with  re- 
OpposM  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master :  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead; 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke  which  since 
Hath  plucked  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shews  y&u  are  above^ 
Youjusticesj  that  those  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.     But  O,  poor  Glo'ster! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 
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Mess,  Both^  hoth^  my  Lord. — 
This  letter,  Madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer. 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon,  One  way,  I  like  this  well; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Glo'ster  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.     Another  way 
The  news  is  not  so  tart.     Til  read  and  answer. 

Alb.  Where  was   his  son  when  they  did  take 

Mess.  Come  with  my  Lady  hither,    [his  eyes  ? 

Alb.  He's  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  Lord,  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickednei^s  ?  [against  him. 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  Lord;  'twas  he  mformed 
And  quit  the  house,  of  purpose  that  their  punish- 
Might  have  the  freer  course.  [ment 

Alb.  Glo'ster,  I  live 
To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  shewed' st  the  King. 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes.     Come  hither,  friend ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.  [^ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent.  The  King  of  France  so  suddenly  gone 
Know  you  the  reason  ?  [baciff 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state. 
That  his  return  was  most  required  and  necessary. 
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Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  Queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief  ? 

Gent.  You  have  seen 

Sunshine  and  ruin  at  once— -her  smiles  and  teats 
Were  like  a  wetter  May.     Those  happy  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  knoW 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence^ 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  quest  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name 
oi  father^ 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart. 

Kent.  ——It  is  the  stars^ 
The  stars  above  ns^  govern  our  conditions^ 

*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Cordelia,  Physicians,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he  ;  why,  he  was  met  even  nom 
As  mad  as  the  vex^d  sea ;  singing  aloud ; 
Crow^i'd  with  rank  fumitory^  and  furrow^weeds^ 
With  burdocks^  hemlock^  nettles^  cuckoo-flowers^ 
Darnel^  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.     Send  forth  a  cent*ry  ; 
Search  evVy  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  tilling  him  to  our  eye.    What  can  man's  wis- 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ?  [dom 

H«  that  helps  him,'  take  all  my  outwar4  worth. 
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Phys.  There  are  means,  Madam: 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose; 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him^ 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  blessM  secrets, 
All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earthy 
Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aident,  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress  ! — Seek,  seek  for  him; 
Lest  his  ungovernM  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

•    Mess,  News,  Madam : 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherwa^ds. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before.  Our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them.     O  dear  father,    [France, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about:  therefore,  great 
My  mourning  and  importunate  tears  have  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him  !  [Rxeu»t. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Regan  and  Stewiard. 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powe^!^set  forth  ? 

Stew^  Ay,  Madam. 

Meg.  Himi^elf  in  person  there  ? 
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Stew.  With  much  ado 
Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier.  [at  home  ? 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lady 

Stew.  No  Madam. 
Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him? 

Stew.  I  know  not,  Lady.  [ter. 

if^g*.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  mat- 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Glo*ster*s  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live  ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.     (72)  Edmund,  I  think,  is 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch  [gone, 

His  flighted  life ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  th'  enemy.  [letter. 

Stew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  Madam,  with  my 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow:  stay  with 
The  ways  are  dangerous.  [us : 

Stew.  I  may  not,  Madam  ; 
My  Lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?  might 
not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word?  Belike 
Something — I  know  not  what — I  love  thee  much" 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather [band ; 

Reg.  I  .know  your  Lady  does  not  love  her  hus- 
•  -  -  —     *        -       '         ■  .  -  ■       — 

(72)    This  line,  and  numerous  other  passages  of  dimilar 
import,  refer  to  the  librations  of  the  moon. 
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Vm  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  oeillades^  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  I  know  you're  of  her  bosom. 

Stew.  I,  Madam  ? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding ;  you  are ;  I  know't ; 
Therefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note. 
My  Lord  is  dead  ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk*d. 
And  more  coftvenient  is  he  for  iny  hand^  (73) 
Than  for  your  ladys;  you  may  gather  more: 
If  you  do  find  him  pray  you  give  him  this; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her^     So 

farewell. 
If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Stew.  Would   I   could  meet   him,   Madam,   I 
What  party  I  do  follow.  [should  shew 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

_  ^  . 

Enter  Glo^ster  and  Edgar. 

Glo*  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 
hill?  [labour. 

Edg.   You  do  climb  up  it  now.     Look  how  we 
Glo.  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 


(73)    More  convenient.  That  is,  in  respect  of  Edmund's 
position  in  the  moon^  as  severally  regarding  the  two  ladies. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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jEdg*  Horrible  steep^ 
Hark^  do  you  hear  the  sea? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why  then  your  other  senses  grow  imper- 
By  your* eyes'  anguish.  [feet 

Glo.  So  may  it  be  indeed. 
Methinks  thy  voice  is  altered  ;  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  manner  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You're  much  deceived :  in  nothing  am  I 
But  in  my  garments.  [cAang-'cf, 

Glo.  Sure  you're  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on.  Sir,  here's  the  place- stand 

still.     How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs^  that  wing  the  midway  air^ 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  (74)  dreadful 

trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beech, 
Appear  like  mice ;   and  yond  tall  anchoring  barky 
Diminished  to  her  cock;  her  cock^  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge^ 


(74)  One  thatgathers  samphire.  Vide  the  map  of  the 
moon.  This  passage  is  referable  to  the  same  shadow  which 
forms  the  dog  drawn  worrying  the  bear  in  Hudibras^  fig. 
13. 
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That  on  th*  unnumb* red  idle  pebbles  chafes^ 
Cahnot  be  heard  so  high.     V\\  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand.  [,foot 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you're  now  within  a 
Of  tK  extreme  verge :  for  all  below  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  outright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 
Here,  friend,  is  another  purse,  in  it  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking.  Fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee  !     Go  thou  farther  off. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going, 
,    Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  Sir.  [^Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  do  I  trifle  thus  with  his  despair  ? 
'Tis  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  [Leaps,  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Good  Sir,  farewell. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  th^  theft.  Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past. — Alive  or  dead? 
Hoa,  you,^hear  you  friend  !  Sir  !  Sir  !  speak  ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed — yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die.  [thers,  air, 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  ^xxghth^t  goss"" mer,  fea- 

xS 
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So  many  fathom  down  precipitating,  [breathe, 
ThouMst  shiver'd  like  an  egg:  but  thou  dost 
Hast  heavy  substance^  bleed'st  not  ?  speak,  art 
Ten  masts  attached  make  not  the  altitude  [sound? 
Wliich  thou  hast  perpendicularly  falVn; 
Thy  lifers  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen^  or  no  ?  \bourne! 

JEdg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
Look  up  a-heighty  the  shrill-gorgM  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :   do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes  ! 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?  'twas  yet  some  comfort. 
When  Misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm. 
Up,  so — how  is't?  feel  you  your  legs  ?  you  stand. 

6r/o.  Too  well,  too  well. 

JEdg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 
Upon  the  crown  o\  tK  cliffy  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  hi^  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  welkM,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  : 
It  was  some  fiend.     Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  ho- 
nours 
Of  mens'  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 
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Glo.  I  do  remember  now.   Henceforth  Til  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and  die.  That  thing  you  speak  of^ 
I  took  it  for-  a  man :  often  Uwould  say^ 
The  fiend  ^  the  fiend — he  led  me  to  that  place, 

JEdg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. 

SCENE  yii. 

Enter  Lear. 

But  who  comes  here  ? 

The  sober  sense  will  ne'er  acdommodate 

His  master  thus.  \ing  :  (75) 

Lear.  No ;  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coin- 
I  am  the  King  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect.  There's 
your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow 
like  a  crow-keeper:  draw  me  a  clothiers  yard. 
Look,  look,  a  mouse  !  Peace,  peace  ; — this  piece 
of  toasted  cheese  will  do't — There^s  my  gauntlet, 
rU  prove  it  on  a  giant.  Bring  up  the  brown  bills. 
O,  well  flown,  bark !  i'  th'  clout,  i'  th'  clout :  hewgh. 
— Give  the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

I  I  1 1  ■•  - — I — 

(75)  Alluding  to  the  numerous  circular  spots  of  lights 
like  coins,  scattered  over  the  person  of  Lear. 
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Glo,  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember; 
Is't  not  the  King  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  King. 

There  s  money  for  thee, 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand. 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first,  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glo.  O  ruin*d  piece  of  nature  !  this  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought.     Dost  thou  know  me? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough  :  dost 
thou  squint  at  meP  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid; 
I'll  not  love.  Read  thou  this  challengCj  mark  but 
the  penning  of  it.  [one. 

Glo.   Were  all,  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ;  [Aside 
It  is,  and  my  heart  breaks  at  it, 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  this  case  of  eyes  ? 

Lear.  Oh,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  ?  no  eyes 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light ; 
yet  you  see  hote  this  world  goes. 

Qlo.  I  see  it  feelingly . 

Lear.  What,  art  mad.^-a  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes  tcith  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  sim- 
ple thief.  Hark  in  thine  ear  ;  change  places^  and 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief? 
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Edg.  O  matter  and  impertinency  mix*d. 
Reason  in  madness.  [eyes. 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 
I  know  thee  well  enough,  thy  name  is  Glossier  ; 
Thou  must  be  patieint ;  we  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  knovv'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawle,  and  cry.    .1  will  preach  to  thee :  mark 

Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day  !  [ 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. —  [come 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is,  lay  hands  upon  him ;  Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No  rescue?  what,  a  prisoner;  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  Fortune.     Use  me  well, 
You  shall  have  ransom.  Let  me  have  surgeons, 
/  am  cut  to  tK  brain. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?  all  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt : 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden -water-pots, 
And  laying  autumn's  dust.     I  will  die  bravely, 
Like  a  snug  bridegroom.  What  ?  I  will  be  jovial : 
Come,  copie,  I  am  a  King.     My  masters,  know 

ydu  that  ? 
•    Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 
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Lear.  Then  there's  life  in't.     Come,  an'  you 

get  iU 

You  shall  get  it  by  running :  sa,  sa,  sa,  sa.  \^Exit. 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  Sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure  and  vulgar ;  every  one  hears 

Which  can  distinguish  sound.  [that, 

Edg.  But  by  your  favour. 
How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.    Near,   and   on   speedy  foot:   the  main 
descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  Sir:  that's  all  [is  here, 

Gent.  Though  that  the  Queen  on  special  cause 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on,  [Exit. 

Edg.  1  thank  you,  Sir.  [me  ; 

Glo.  You  ever  gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 
Let  not  my  worse  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please ! 
Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 
Glo.  Now,  good  Sir,  what  are  you  ?       [blows; 
Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  Fortune's 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand^ 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks ; 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  Heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 
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SCENE  IX. 
Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaimed  prize  !  most  happy! 
That  eyeless  bead  of  thine  was  first  fi-am'd  flesh, 
To  raise  my  fortunes.     Old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember:  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Let  thy  friendly  hand 
Put  strength  enough  to't. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 
Dar*st  thou  support  a  published  traitor?   Hence. 
Lest  that  th*  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm.         ['casion. 

JEdg.  Chill  not  let  go,   Zir,  without   vurther 

Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  dy'st. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gate,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass:  and  'chud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out 
of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by 
a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  near  th'  old  man  : 
keep  out,  che  vor'ye,  or  ice  try  whether  your 
costard  or  my  bat  (76)  be  the  harder;  chill  be 
plain  with  you. 

(76)  Just  before  the  face  of  Edgar  is  the  shadow  that 
forms  his  bat,  which  is  like  the  hind  leg  and  thigh  of  a 
calf.  It  should  not  be  a  simple  staff,  therefore,  but  such  a 
bat,  with  which  this  character  should  be  represented  on  the 
-stage. 
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Stew.  Out,  dunghill ! 

JEdg.  Chill   pick   your  teeth,   Zir:    come,    no 
matter  vor  your  foyns.     [Edgar  knocks  him  down. 

Stew.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me:  villain,  take 
my  purse; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body. 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  Jind\t  about  me^ 
To  Edmund  Earl  of  Glo'ster;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  English  party :  oh,  untimiely  death  ! — 

[^Dies. 

JEdg.  1  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  What,  is  he  dead? 

JEdg.  Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you. 
Lefs  see  these  pockets;  the  letters  that  he  speaks  of 
May  be  my  friends:  he's  dead  ;  Fm  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death*s-man.     Let  us  see — 
J5y  t/our  leave,  gentle  wax — and  manners  blame 

us  not. 
To  know  our  enemies*  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts; 
Their  papers  are  more  lawful. 

Reads  the  letter. 

"  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  You 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off.  If  your 
will  want  riot,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully 
offered.  There,  is 'nothing  done,  if  he  returns  the 
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conqueror.  Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed 
my  goal;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deli- 
ver me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say)  affectionate  servant. 

Goneril/* 
Oh,  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will ! 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life, 
And  the  exchange  my  brother.      Here,  t  tK  $and$ 
Thee  ril  rake  up^  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers  :  and  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  Duke  ;  for  him  'tis  well, 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  1  can  tell,  [sense, 

Glo,  The   King  is  mad:  how  stiff  is  my  vile 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  I  better  I  were  distract, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever* d  from  my  griefs; 

\Drums  afar  off. 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Edg,  Give  me  your  hand. 
Far  off,  nflethinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father.  Til  bestow  you  with  a  friend* 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE  X. 

£»/er  Cordelia,  Kent,  and  Physician. 

0 

Cor.  O,  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  1  live  and 
work 


w 
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To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  ev'ry  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledged,  Madam,  is  overpaid; 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth. 
Nor  more,  nor  dipt,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited. 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours.  (77) 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon,  dear  Madam, 
Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  laid  intent ; 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so, 

My  Lord. How  does  the  King  ? 

[To  the  Physician^ 

Phys.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods  ! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  this  abused  nature  ; 


(jll)  Be  better  suited.  This  passage^  (expressive  of  a 
wish  of  Kent's  being  restored  to  his  original  condition,) 
has  regard  to  his  transformation,  as  before  explained^  i.e. 
from  the  figure  of  Laertes  to  that  of  Horatio  in  Hamlet ; 
and  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  this  last  charac- 
ter, Horatio,  was  so  denominated  from  his  prototype's  re- 
semhling  an  hour-glass,  or  time-keeper,  that  circumstance 
is  specially  referred  to  in  the  line  next  following,  these 
weeds  (dark  shadows)  are  memories  of, those  woner  hours ;  and 
again,  afterwards^  by  Kent's  mention  of  time. 
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Til  untund  and  jarring  senses^  O,  wind  up, 
Of  this  child'changed  father. 

Phys.  Please  your  Majesty, 
That  we  may  wake  the  King  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  pro* 
ceed 
1*  th'  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array 'd? 

Enter  Lear  in  a  Chair ^  carried  hy  Servants. 

Phys.  Ay,  Madam  ;  in  the  heaviness  of  sleep. 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him, 
Be  by,  good  Madam,  when  we  do  awake  him ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father  !  Rest^uration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dearest  Princess  !  [Jlake$ 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
Did  challenge  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross-lightning  ?  To  watch  poor  Perdu ! 
With  this  thin  helm  ?     My  very  enemy^s  dog^ 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

night 
Against  myjire.    And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn^ 
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In  short  and  miLsty  straw  P  alack  !  alack  ! 

'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wiis^  at  Once, 

Had  not  concluded. Ah  !    he  wakes  ;    speak 

Phys.  Madam,  do  you,  ^tis  fittest.         [to  him. 

Cor.    How  does  my  royal   Lord  ?   how  fares 
your  Majesty  ?  [grave  ; 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  th* 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  /  am  hound 
Upon  a  wheel  ofjire^  that  mine  oxen  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  1  know  ;  when  did  yoU 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide [die  ?  • 

Phys.  He*8  scarce  awake,  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  where  am  I  ?  fair 
day-light  ? 
I'm  mightily  abus'd;  I  should  even  die  with  pity. 
To  see  another  thus.     I  know  not  what  to  say  ; 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands  ;  let's  see, 
I  feel  this  pin  prick  :  Vould  1  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O  look  upon  me,  Sir, 
And  hold  your  hand  in  benediction  o^er  me. 
No,  Sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me. 
I  am  B,  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upt&ard ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
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Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I'm  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have, 
Remembers  not  these  garments;  nay,  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.  Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am  ;  I  am [weep  not. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  yes,  'faith;  I  pray  you, 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong. 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  none. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am    I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  Sir* 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me.  is^g^j 

Phys.  Be  comforted,  good  Madam ;  the  great 
You  seej^  is  curd  in  him : — and  yet 'twere  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  h'  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will't  please  your  Highness  wa/Ar  .^ 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me  ; 
Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive. 
I  am  old  ernd  foolish. 

[^Exeunt  Lear,  Cor.  Phys.  and  Attendants. 
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A  C  T    V. 


SCENE  I. 

£nfer  Edmund,  Regan,  Gentleman,  anc?  Soldiers, 

Edm.  Know  of  the  Duke,  if  his  last  purpose 
Or  whether,  since,  he  is  advis*d  by  aught     [hold; 
To  change  the  course  ?  he* s  full  of  alteration^ 
And  self-reproving  :  bring  his  constant  pleasure. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried^ 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  Madam, 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  Lord, 
You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you. 
Tell  me  but  truly,  but  then  speak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honoured  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
To  the  forefended  place  ?  [way 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour.  Madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her ;  dear -my  Lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  not;  she,  and  the  Duke  her  husband — 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  rd  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me. [Aside. 
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^Ib.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met. 
Sir,  this  I  hear,  the  King  is  come  to  his  daughter^ 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
ForcM  to  cry  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  touches  us,  as  France  invades  our  land ; 
Not  holds  to  th'  King,  with  others^  whom,  Ifear^ 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. ^ 

Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reasoned  ? 
.   Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent*  , 

Alb.  Let's  then  determine  with  th' ancients  of 
On  our  proceeding,  ,.     [wur 

Reg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  most  convenient,  pray  you,  go  with  u». 

Gon.  Oh  ho,  1  know  the  riddle,  I  will  go. 

\Aside* 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Edgar  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  Grace  had  speech  With  man 
Hear  me  one  word.  [so  poor 

Alb.  rU  overtake  you Speak. 

[Exeunt.  Edm.  Reg.  Gon.  and  Attendants. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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£dg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem^ 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.     If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you  I 

Alb.  Stay  till  tVe  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 
When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  ril  appear  again.  [£^xit. 

Alb.  Why  fare  thee  well ;  I  will  o^ierlook  thy 
paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  upyourpowers^^ 
Hard  is  the  guess  of  the  true  strength  and  forces, 
By  diligent  discovery:  but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time*  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

Edm,  To  both  these  sisters  have  1  sworn  my  love: 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  whom  shall  I  take? 
Both?  one?  or  neither?  neither  can  be  en  joy*  d, 
If  both  remlain  alive:  to  take  the  widow. 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
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Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  thea,  ^eUi  u$e 
His  countenance  for  the  battle;  which  being  done, 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  device 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
They  shall  ne*er  see  his  pardon:  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.          [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

[^Alarum  within.']  Enter  with  Drum  and  Colour^, 
Lear,  Cordelia,  and  Soldiers  wer  theSta^e, 
and  Exeunt. 

Enter  Edgak  and  Glo'ster. 

Edg.  Here^  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tret 
For  your  good  host ;  pray,  that  the  right  may  thieve. 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
1*11  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  be  with  you.  Sir  !        \Exit  Edgar. 

[Alarum  and  retreat  within. 

Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man ;  giue  me  tky  hand,  a^ajf. 
King  Lear  hath  ioislt,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en; 
Give  me  thy  hand.     Come  on. 
Olo.  No  further.  Sir  ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 
Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoBghts  again  ?     Men  mmt 
endure 

y9 
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Their  going  hetice^  evn  as  their  coming  hither* 
Ripeness  is  all;  Gome  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.  ^  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  in  Cofiquest,  with  Drum  and  Colours y  Ed- 
mund ;  Lear,  and  Cordzli a,  as  Prisoners  ; 
Soldiers,  Captain. 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away:  good  guard 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known, 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We're  not  the  first, 
Who  with  best  meaning  have  incurred  the  worst. 
Par  theey  oppressed  King^  am  I  cast  down  ; 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  Fortune's  frowp. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no;  come,  let's  away  to  prison; 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  th'  cage. 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  Fll  kneel  down^ 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterjlies ;  and  hear  poor  r(^ues 
Talk  of  court-news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out : 
And  take  upoiis  the  mystery  of  things^ 
As  if  we  were  God^s  spies.     And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  waird  prison,  packs  and  sectis  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  tJi  moon.** 
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Edm.  Take  them  away. 
Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.      Have   I 

caught  thee  ? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heav^n^ 
And^re  us  henccj  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eye ; 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep;  we'll  see  them  starv'd 

first. 
Come.      .    [^Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded. 
Edm.  Come  hither.  Captain^  hark.  (7S) 

[Whispering. 


(78)  Figure  96  gives  a  view  of  the  Captain  employed 
by  Edmund  to  murder  Lear  and  Cordelia.  The  north  side 
of  the  moon  being  placed  uppermost,  he  may  be  seen^  in 
pale  light,  near  her  center,  just  under  the  breast  of  Lear, 
and  with  his  head  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  Edmund. 
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Take  thou  this  note ;  go,  follow  them  to  prison* 
One  step  I  have  advanced  thee  ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  know  thou  this,  that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is ;  to  be  tenderwminded 
Does  not  become  a  sword ;  tky  great  empl&ymemt 
Will  not  bear  question.     Either  say  tboult  ^'t. 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Capt.  ril  do't,  my  Lord.  [thou'st  done. 

Edm.  About  it,  and  write  Happy  (79)  when 
Mark  I  say,  instantly  ;  and  carry  it  sko 
A«  I  have  set  it  down.  [Exit  Captain. 

«C«NE  VI. 

flourish.     Enter  Albaky,  Goneril,   Regan, 

and  Soldiers. 

Alh.  Sir,  you  have  shew*d  to-day  your  valiant 
strain, 
And  fortune  led  you  well.   You  have  the  captives. 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  days  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you,  »0  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  1  thought  it  fit 


-»:>. 


(79)  This  most  singular  ejrpression-pravesthat  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Captain  was  ^orvectly  poinied  out  in  the  last 
note;  for  the  outlines  and  other  marks  within  the  field  of 
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To  send  the  old  and  miserable  King 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard  ; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  mor^ 
To  plfick  the  common  bosoms  on  his  side  ; 
And  turn  our  impressM  lances  in  our  eyesj 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready  (Queen ; 
To'inorrow^  or  at  further  space,  f  appear 
Where  tee  shall  hold  our  session.     At  this  time 
JVe'sweat  and  bleed;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 

his  person,  as  above  designated  in  the  moon,  form  the  two 
letters  A  P,  as  drawn  in 

Fig.  97 ; 


and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  pun  upon  these  letters^  which  that 
expression  has  in  view. 
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By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Heg.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  ; 
The  which  immediately  may  well  stand  up, 
A  nd  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot ; 
In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

Reg.  In  my  right, 
By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best.  [_you. 

Alb.  That  were  the  most  if  he  should  husband 

Meg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  Holla,  holla ! 
That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squmt. 

Reg.  Lady,  /  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach.     General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony. 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine ; 
Witness  the  worlds  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  Lord  and  Master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 
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Alb.  The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good-will. 
Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  Lord. 
Alh.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes.  [thine. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
Alb.  Stay :  hear  my  reason.     Edmund,  /  arrest 
On  capital  treason  ;  and,  in  thy  arrest,  [thee 

This  gilded  serpent.     For  your  claim,  fair  sister, 
/  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  { 
'Tis  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  Lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me, 
My  Lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude  ! [sound; 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm* d,  Glo*ster;  let  the  trumpet 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge :  Vl\  prove  it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Heg.  Sick,  O  Sick -. 

Gon.  If  not,  TU  ne'er  trust  poison,         [Aside. 
Edm.  There  is  my  exchange.     What  in  the 
world 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  the  trumpet:  he  that  dares  approach, 
On  him,  on  you,  (whom  not?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
Alb.  A  herald,  ho! 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtue;  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  thy  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  my  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb.  She  18  not  well,  convey  her  to  my  t^t. 

SCENE  VII. 

Come  hither,  Herald,  let  the  frumpet  ^gund^ 

And  read  out  this. 

# 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality  or  degree  within  the  lists 
of  the  army^  will  maintain  upon  Edmund  supposed 
Earl  of  Glo'ster^  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor ^  let 
him  appear  by  the  third  sound  of  tlie  trumpet. 
He  is  bold  in  his  defence »  1  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  g  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  3  trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enter  Edgar,  armed. 

4lb.  iVsk  him  his  p^rposesf,  vhy  be  ftppeai^ 
Upon  this  call  o'  th'  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you  ? 
Your  jk^jixe^  your  quality,  and  why  you  |tns:K!(rqr 
This  present  .i^ummons  ? 

•  Edg.  Know  my  name  is  lost  ? 
By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit  f 
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IV  am  tnobUj  as  th^  adversary 
I  come  to  cope. 

Alb,  Which  id  that  adversary?       [of  Glo'ster? 

M4g*  What's  he  that  speaks  for  Ednomnd  Earl 

Edm.  Himself.     What  s?iy'?t  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  swords 
That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice;  here  is  min/^:-^ — " 
Behold,  it  is  the  privil^e  of  mine  bpnoups. 
My  oath,  and  my  professipp.     I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  plaoe,  youth?  >nd  eminepce. 
Spite  of  thy  vict^r-sw^yrdi  and^re^njew  fortuf^e^ 
Thy  vahuTi  and  thy  hearty  thou  ^rt  ^  tr£|.itor ; 
False  tp  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  aa4  thy  fi^tljier; 

Cimspirant  'gainst  thi^  high  illy^tripus  PriiH^t 
And  from  the  extremest  iipw^rd  pf  thy  he&d, 

To  the  descent  wd  dMst  h^low  thy  fppt» 

4  most  to^d-spottsd  traitor,     IS^y  ithptf  Np, 
Thi^sWiOrd^  this  arm^  9^d  Wy  b^t^ritp  ftrfif»t 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak^ 
Thou  liest. 

But  since  thy  outside  looks  sp  &ir  a(i4  fvarlike, 
Awd.fth^t   <thy   tPWgw   sp«i^»  'wy  of  Jt>ffe<edwg 

What  s^  ^iid  ^m^y  I  might  Wl  4eji*y  C^sfttfe^ ; 
Bff^e  pf  kiijgbthood,  I  di^dftip  #p4  §f^m> 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  jl^iy  h^^ 
With  the  hell-hate^  ^  ^'^fwJIs^^Sm  thy  h*ar4i 
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To  which  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  scarcely  bruis- 
ing) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 

Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever.     Trumpets  speaks 

[^Alarm.     Fight.     Edmund  falls. 

Gon.  O  save  him,  save  him;   this  is  practice, 
Glo'ster: 
By  th'  law  of  war,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquished. 
But  cozen' d  and  b^uilM. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  Dame, 
Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it ; 
Thou  worse  than  any  thing,  read  thine  own  evil. 
No  tearing.  Lady ;  1  perceive  you  know  it, 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thinfe; 
Who  can  arraign  me  for*t  ? 

Alb.  Monster,  know'st  thou  this  paper  ? 

Gon.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know —    [JBoriV  Gon. 

Alb.  Go  after  her^  she*s  desperate^  govern  her.. 

SCENE  VIIL 

)Edm.  What  you  have  chargM  me  with,  that  I 
have  done, 
And  much,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out. 
*Tis  past,  and  so  am  I.     But  what  art  thou 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou'rt  nobI# 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity  i 
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I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund } 

If  more,  the  more  tbou*st  wrong'd  me. 

My  name  is  Edgar^  and  thy  father's  son. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us  : 

The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got. 

Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou*st  spoken  right,  'tis  true, 
The  wheel  18  come  full  circle;  I  am  here.  (80) 

Alh.  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophecy 

[To  Edg. 
A  royal  nobleness :  I  must  embrace  thee.-- — 
Let  sorrow  split  my  Jieart^  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee  or  thy  father  ! 

Edg.  Worthy  Prince,  I  know't. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself  ^ 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.  By   nursing    them,    my  Lord.      List   a 

brief  tale, 

And,   when  'tis   told,  O,   that  my  heart  would 

The  bloody  proclaipation  to  escape         [burst  /— .- 

That  foUow'd  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives'  sweetness! 


(80)  I  take  this  expression,  very  remarkable  in  its  kind, 
to  relate  to  the  ^hole  circumference  of  the  moon;  th^ 
space  from  the  successful  Edgar  to  the  vanquished  ^Ed- 
mund (who  are  close  to  each  other)  comprizing  itsvfuU 
circle*  ^    - 
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That  #t^  the  paih  of  death  wotlld  b6tidy  b^n 
Rather  than  die  at  ttice^)  t^ght  thit  to  shift 
Into  a  madthan's  rags ;  t'  ai^duiifie  a  ifteliibtaiice 
The  very  dogs  disdained  ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  mth  his  bleeding  r'hvgSj 
Their  precicms  gems  neW  lost ;  becaftie  his  guide. 
Led  him^  begged  for  him;  savM  \i\tafir^t  dlBSpair; 
Never  (O  fault !)  reveaFd  myself  unto  hiift. 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  armM, 
Not  sure,  though  hoping  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
.  Told  him  liiy  pilgrimage.  But  hisftaw^d  hearty 
Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  Support, 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  j<!>y,  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  your's  hath  tnov'd  mt^ 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good ;  but  speak  yoix  on. 
You  look  as  you  had. something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in  : 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Oent.  Help  !  help  ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  this  bloody  hiifef 
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Gent.  ^Tis  hot,  it  smokes;  it  came  even  from  the 
Of O  !  she's  dead [hedrt 

Alh.  Who's  dead  ?  speak,  man. 

Gent.  Your  Lady,  Sir,  your  Lady,  and  her  sistfcr 
By  her  is  poisonM  ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both ;  all  tlu'ee 
Now  many  in  an  instant. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent. 

Enter  Kent. 

Alh.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead. 
\Goneril  and  Regan^ sbodieshrought  out. 
This  judgmentof  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity,—- — O  !  is  this  he  ? 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  [To  Kent. 
Which  very  manners  urge. 

Kent.  I  am  come 
To  bid  my  King  and  master  aye  good  night. 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alh.  Great  things  of  us  forgot ! 
Speak,  Edmund,  where' s  the   King  ?  and  where's 

Cordelia  ? 
See's t  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  dead  bodies. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 
The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so  :  cowr  their  face9. 
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JSdtn.  I  pant  for  life :  some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despight  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send 
(Be  l)rief)  into  the  castle ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  Cordelia. 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  RuUi  run,  O  run- 


I    I  -> 


Mdg.  To  whom,  my  Lord  ?  who  has  the  office  ? 
Thy  token  of  reprieve.  [Send 

JSdm.  Well  thought  on,  take  my  sword-. 
Give  it  the  Captain . 

Edg.  Haste  thee  for  thy  life.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
Tp  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her !  bear  him  hence  a 
while.  [^Edmund  is  borne  off. 

SCENE  X. 
Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl, — O,  you  are 

men  of  stone ; 
Had  1  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so, 
That  heaven* s  vault  should  crack  :  she's  gone  for 

ever. ! 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth!  lend  me  a  looking-glass,  (81) 


(81)    What  was  just  now  conaidered  as  the  face  of 
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Jf  Hiat  her  hreg,th  will  mist  or-  stain  the  stoue^ 
Why  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs,  she  lives  ;  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows, 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master  !  [Kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away 

JEidg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murdVous  traitors  all 
I  might  have  sav'd  her  ;  now  she's  gone  for  ever  ! 

Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha  ! 

What  is*t  thou  say'st  ?  her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
I  killed  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee.  (82) 

Kent.  'Tis  true,  my  Lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 
Tve  seen  the  day^  with  my  good  biting  faulchioii 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me.     Who  are  you  ? 


Goneril  may  be  conceived,  from  its  shape  and  brightness, 
to  be  a  looking-glass,  placed  before  the  face  of  Cordelia  in 
the  moon ;  and,  as  darkened  by  the  pale  shadows  on  it,  to 
be  marked  by  her  breath. 

(82)  Cordelia's  being  hanged  by  the  Captain  will  be  in. 
telligible,  on  observing  the  relative  positions  of  their  pro- 
totypes, in  respect  of  each  other,  in  the  moon. 
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Mine  eyes  are  none  o*  th*  best. V\l  tell  you 

straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same  ;  your  servant  Kent. 
Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  'Twas  a  good  fellow,  1  can  tell  you  that, 
He'd  strike  J  and  quickly  too  : — he's  dead  and 
rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  Lord,  /  am  the  very  man — 

Lear.  V\\  see  that  straight [decay 

Kent.  That,  from  your  Jirst  of  difference  and 
Have  folloxc  d  your  sad  steps 

Lear.  You're  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  'Twas  no  man  else. — All's  cheerless^  dark^ 
and  dead : 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  foredone  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  1  think. 

Alh.  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  Lord. 

Alh.  That's  but  a  trifle, 
You  Lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent ; 
WJiat  comfort  to  this  great  decay  m.ay  come^ 
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Shall  he  applied.     For  us,  we  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  Majesty, 
To  him  our  absolute  power:  to  you,  your  rights. 

{To  Edgar. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited.  All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtues,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.     O  see,  see 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang*d;  no,  no,  no 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life,  [life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?  thou'lt  come  no  more. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.     Thank  you.  Sir  ; 
Do  you  see  this  ?  look  on  her,  look  on  her  lips. 
Look  there,  look  there [^He  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints,  my  Lord  ! 

Kent.  Break,  heart,  I  prythee  break  ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  Lord.  [hates  him 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost.  O,  let  him  pass  !  He 
That  would  upon  the  rack  (83)  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  He  is  gone  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurped  his  life.   •  \ness 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence;    our  present  busi- 


(8S)    The  rack,  or  wheel,  is  the  circumference  of  the 
moon. 
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Is  general  woe.  Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gorgM  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  ajourne?/^  Sir,  shortly  to  go  ; 
My  master  calls  me,  I  must  not  say.  No.      \I)ies. 

Alb.  The  weight   of  this   sad  time  we   must 
obey ;  (84) 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say, 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most ;  we  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  live  e'er  so  long. 

\Exeunt,  with  a  dead  march. 

(84)  The  meaning  implied  by  almost  all  the  characters 
of  this  play  being  either  killed  or  dying  at  its  close,  would 
seem  to  be,  that  the  moon  in  the  end  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
scured, as  intimated  by  the  terms  general  woe  and  sad  time. 
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